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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 ann INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 61TH MAY 1783. 


(Revised and adopted November 30, 1901.) 


l. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of ARCHAXOLOGY, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the ANTIQUITIES AND 
HistoRY OF SCOTLAND. 


2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates, 


4. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 


4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted, 


5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archeology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows ; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 
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6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and* 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subseriptions. 


7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the tield of Archeology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 


8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subseriptions. 


0. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 40th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
‘defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows. 


10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 


Il. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 


12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for 4” period of three years. 
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‘One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 


14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King's and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 


15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 


16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 


17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. 


18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 


19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause, 


20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 


21, Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council ; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 


xiv FORMS OF BEQUEST. 


Form of Special Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Seotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and | 
direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 


General Form of Bequeat. 


I, A. B.. do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Seotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to be used 
for the general grurposes of the Society] [or, to be used for the special purpose 
or object, of ], and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 
anid Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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© 
1877.*Bintox, Lewis, W.S., 5 Abinger Gardena. 

1919. Bixxve, KH. B. Jawprve, 34 Huntly Gardens, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

1909. Bistor, Axpaaw Hexpessox, Thornton Hall, 
Lanarkshire. 

1922, Brsnor, Frepenrce, Ruthven House, Colinton. 
1882, Brack, Woous Grovon, C.B.E., LLD., 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 

1885, Hoare, Watter Brooan, LL.D., Firbank, 
Colinton. 

1909. Bioxpent, Rev. Ono, 0.3.B,, 5t Anne's Priory, 
Edge Hill, Liverpool. 

1885. Bowras, Cuantes 5S. M., 121 Westbourne Ter- 
race, Hyde Park, London, W. 2. 

1917. Boxan, Joww James, Eldinbrac, Lasswade. 

1919. Bowtaxp, Jouwx, Auchenealrn, Thornhill, Dum- 
friesshire, 

1003." Bonrawies, Hexer, of Borthwick Castle, Mid- 
lothian, 122 Gt, Western Road, Glasgow. 

1920, Borp, James Stmumo, L,RLB.A, Sher- 
wood, AT Eltham Road, Lee Green, London, 
§.E. 12. 

1918. Broprm, Captain Ronxur Hume, of South 
Park, Biggar, Altair, Craigendoran, Helens- 
burgh. 

1944. Hroox, Epwanap J., Hoddom Castle, Eccle- 
fechan. 

1907, Baoox, Witwam, §T George Street. 

1908." Beows, Apam, Netherby, Galashiels. 

1910. Brows, Anam Taonevun, Torquhan, Stow, 

1902, Brows, Cuances, Dundas Lodge, Kerse, Falkirk. 

1921.*Rnowx, Doxaro, &) Grosvenor Street, Weat 
Hartlepool, 

1587. Beowx, Grouse, 2 Spottiswoode Street. 

1864. Beowx, G. Batowm, M.A, Professor of 
Fine Art, University of Edinburgh,—Foreign 


Seeretary. 

1910. Brows, Jomw Antava, Redholm, Kilmaurs, 
Agrahire. 

1012. Brows, J. T. T., LL.D., Writer, Ashfield, 
Cambuslang. 


1921. Beows, Tuomas, Lecturer and Chief Assistant, 
Department of Architecture and Building, The 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 6 Woodend 
Place, Shettleston, (Glasgow. 

1923, Beece, Aeruce Neco, W.S., 10 Coates Gantens. 

1893. Havce, Jonx, Inverallan, Helensburgh. 

1907. Brock, Mra Many Datztzr, Sumburgh, Shet- 
land. 

1917. Bavce, Ronwurr H. Gunent, M.B., 0C.M., 
Fasteate House, Friockheim, Forfarshire, 

1022.* Ruvxwix, Geonox Evstacn, Haverings, Rayne, 
Braintre:, Essex. 


1908. Heres, Peres Koss, 33 Craigmillar Park. 
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1902. Baxce, Taomas H., M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, No. 2 The University, 
Glasgow,— Vice-President. 

1922, Bryoxs, Ronerwr Lockuant, ft... Curator of 
Glasgow Art Galleries and Museum, Archao- 
logical and Historical Department, 71 Victoria 
Park Drive South, Partick, Glasgow, 

1901. Bucctxven anp Quernsnenry, His Grace 
The Duke of, K.T., Dalkeith House, Mid- 
lothian. 

1905. Buroess, Francis, 27 Lechmere Road, Willesden 
Green, London, N.W. 

1887.*Bunocess, Prren, Craven Estates 
Coventry, 

1917. Burke, W. M. (no address), 

1882. Burwer, Sir Joux Jawes, LL.D., A.K.A, R.S.A,, 
Architect, 239 St Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

1802. Burwerr, Rev. J. B., B.D., The Manse, Fetteresso, 
Stonehaven. 

1911. Boaxerr, Rev. Wrettam, B.D., Reatalrig Manse, 
31 Lismore Crescent. 

1887. Bunws, Rev. Tuomas, D.D., Croston Lodge, 
3a Chalmers Crescent. 

1901.*Bure, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, K.T., 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 


Office, 


1928. Capen, F.C. B., 6 Ainslie Place, 

1908. Capzet1, Hexay M., B.Se., FLES.E., Grange, 
Linlithgow. 

1898.*Capennean, Jawes, 8.5.A., K.S.W., 15 Inverleith 
Terrace. 

1921, Catoun, Cuamies S. T., Assistant Architect, 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
(Seot.), 4 Drumsheugh Gardens, 

1919.*Cattaxpen, Acexanpenr D,, Narthupana, Tetu- 
wana, Ceylon. 

1898.°Cattanpen, Joux Grauam, Kuthvenfield 
House, Almondbank, Perthshire,—Director of 
Museum. 

1908, Cammnow, Rev. Attaw T., M.A., Chipstable 
Rectory, Wiveliacombe, Somerset. 

1010. Camenow, D. Y., A.R.A., B.S.A., R.S.W., LL.D., 
Dun Eaglais, Kippen. 

1922. Camenox, Major Dowatp C,, K.ASC., c/o 
Messrs Cox & Co., 16 Charing Cross, London, 
SW. 1. 

1887. Cammnon, J. A., M.D., Firhall, Nairn. 

1905, Camznon-Swax, Captain Donato, 78 Park 
Lane, Croydon, Surrey. 

1899. Camupnxtt, Ancursatp, J.P.. Argyll Lodge, 62 
Albert Drive, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1906. Camenett, Dowato Granaw, M.B., 
Auchinellan, Elgin. 


C.M., 


1886, Camrnett, Sir Duncans AtLexanpen Downpas, 
Bart., C.V.0., of Barcaldine and Glenure, 16 
Ridgeway Place, Wimbledon, 8.W, 19. 

1922. Campagne, Duxcax Jonn Fonunes, 10 Cardozo 
Road, Holloway, London, N, 7. 

1917, Camrnens, J. H. Mayne, The Oriental Club, 
18 Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 

1922. Camruzin, Joux MacLeop, The Captain of 
Saddell Castle, Glen Saddell, by Carrodale, 
Argyll. 

1922. Camrnens, Sherifl Joux Macwasten, Norwood, 
Campbeltown, Argyll. 

1900. Campnett, Mrs M. J, C, Bomwexr, Ormidale, 
Colintraive. 

1901. Caurnan, Gronon, T7 George Street. . 

1906. Canmicnart, Evetryx G, M,., 0.B.E., Barrister- 
at-Law, Meretown House, Newport, Salop. 

1801. Canmicnart, James, of Arthurstone, Ardler, 
Meigle. 

1885.*Canmicnuant, The Right Ion. Lorn, of Skirling, 
G.C.3.1,,G.C.LE., K.C.M.G,, 13 Portman Street, 
London, W. 1,—President, 

1919. Canwrore, The Lady Hetena M., Rohallion, 
Murthly, Perthshire. 

1923, Canswoy-Agncranort, Liewt.-Col., Balnamoon, 
Brechin, 

1922. Cannvrnens, Avtuun Sraxtey, Naworth House, 
28 Foxley Hill Road, Purley, Surrey. 

1896. Caw, James L., Director of the National 
Galleries of Scotland, 14 Cluny Place. 

1919. Cuatwers, Rev. Henny Rew, The Manse, 


Duffus, Elgin. 

1903, Cuistotm, Epwanp A., 42 Great King 
Street. 

1901. Cuntstim, Miss Etta R., Cowden Castle, 
Dollar. 


1910, Cuetstison, Jauxs, J.P, Librarian, Public 
Library, Montrose. 

1916, Cumystran, Francis 
address), 

1902, Cuaux, Aucnimanp Brows, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

1889. Craux, Davip R., M.A., 8 Park Drive West, 

ww. 

1913, Cranx, Jomw BR. W., Westbank, Arbroath. 

1921. Cuank, Wiis Forpycr, Hillagarth, 12 
Woodhall Terrace, Juniper Green. 

1908. Cray, Atexaxprer Tomson, W.S., 18 South 
Learmonth Gardens. 

1916. CLovstox, Exntc Crosny Towxsexp, Three 
Counties Mental Hospital, Arlesey, Beds. 


1917. Crovstox, J. Storen, Smoogro House, Orphir, 
Orkney. 
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1922. Crovstox, Roxarp Gittas, L.R.C.P. (Edin.), 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), 32 Barrington Drive, Glasgow, 

1921.*CLovstox, Txomas Hanorp, O.B.E., Langskaill, 
33 St Mary’s Road, Wimbledon, Surrey. 

1906. Cuypx, The Right Hon. Lord, LL.D., Lord 
Justice-General and Lord President of the 
Court of Session, 27 Moray Place. 

1916. Coates, Hexer, Corarder, Perth. 

1906.*Cocunanx, Kexxeru, Newfaan Isle, Galashiels. 

1914. Cocuwaxn, Lt.-Col. The Rt. Hon. Lord, of Cults, 
Crawfort Priory, Springfield, Fife. 

1901.*Cocuwan-Paruicx, Mra Etta A. K., Woodside. 
Beith, 

1898.*Cocunas-Parutcn, New J. Kexwepr, of Wood- 
side, Advocate, Ladyland, Beith. 

1919.*Cocanunys, Captain Arcurmarp Faepemcx, 
R.E. (T.F.), The Abbey, North Berwick. 

1920,*Cottixawoop, RK. G., M.A., F.S.A.. Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 

1908. Cottivs, Major Hvon Brows, Craigend, 
Kilmun, Argyll. 

1921.*Cotvi.te, Captain Nomman K., M.C., Penheale 
Manor, Fgloskerry, Cornwall. 

1909. Commre, Jonx D)., M.A., B.Se., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 
Lecturer on the History of Medicine, 
University of Edinburgh, 25 Manor Place. 

1918. Coox, Davinsox, 16 Pollitt Street, Barnsley, 
Yorkshire. 

1923. Cormwax, Witatam Sypxev Cuanies, HA. 
(Cantab.), 76 Regent's Park Road, London. 
NW. 1. 

1921. Corxm., Wiiuam Hexry, Bridge Stores, 
Bowring Roa, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 

1920. Counetivs, Rev. Wittam J. J., D.Litt, M.A, 
B.D., A.K.C., F.R-Hist.s., C_F., ete, All Saints’ 
Vicarage, Sumner Road, North Peckham, 
London, 8.£.15. 

1911. Coun, Joux, Burnbank, Moniaive, Dutnfries- 
shire. 

1913, Counter, Jonx M., Post Office, Dalry, Ayrshire. 

1920.*Cousan, Kexwern Cuances, of Rosely, Rosely, 

_ Arbroath. 

1918. Couren, Rey, W. J., M.A., 26 Circus Drive, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

1891. Courrs, Rev. Atruxp, Ph.D.. B.D. 5 Queens- 
ferry Terrace. 

1920. Cowax, Fuancts, C.A., Wester Lea, Murrayfield. 

1887. Coway, Joun, W.S., 5t Roque, Grange Loan. 

1920.*Cowax, Rosser Crate, Eskhill, Inveresk, Mid- 
lothian, 

1885. Cowan, Witzaam, 47 Braid Avenue. 

1893,°Cox, Atraep W., Glendoick, Glenearse, Perth- 
shire. 

1901.°Cox, Dovaras H. (no address), 


1862, Caannix, Gronox, § Rothesay Terrace. 

1900, Cran, Joux, Backhill 

1911.*Craw, James Hewat, West Foulden, Berwick- 
on-T weed. 

1922. Cuawrorp, James, 129 Fotheringay Road, 
Maxwell Park, Glasgow. 

1923, Crawroup, Jows, M.A., Dungoyne, 10 Corrennie 
Drive. 

1909. Ceawroup, Ronxzwr, Ochilton, 36 Hamilton 

_ Drive, Maxwell Park, Glasgow. 

1908. Crawroup, Rev. Tromas, B.D., Orchil, Braco, 
Perthshire. 

1901.*Cuawronp, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.T., 
Balearres, Colinsburgh, Fife. 

1920, Crawroxp, W. C., St Baldred’s, Prestonkirk, 
East Lothian. 

1905. Cuxe, Jawes Epwanp, Tusculum, North 
Berwick, 

1919, Caockert, Major Tuomas, Edgewood, Harthurn 
Lane, Stockton-on-Tees, 

1886, Cross, Ronent, 13 Moray Place. 

1922. Cruxpatn, ALEXANDER, Royal Societies Club, 
St James's Street, London, S.W, 1. 

1922. Curcey, Wiit4sam Jouxsrowx, Editor, Edin- 
burgh and Leith Post Office Dircetory, 7 Howard 
Street, 

1907. Commina, Atexaxver D., Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander. 

1919. Commine, AnKxaxpxm S,, M.D., 18 Ainslie Place, 

1803. Cunnxixatox, Captain B. Howanuv, 32 Long 
Street, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

1922. Coxrsonamn, Epwin Bram, Broomfield, Moni- 
aive, Dumfriesshire. 

1893.*Conte, Avexanpen O., F.S.A.. 8 South Lear- 
month Gardens,—Curstor of Museum. 

1889.*Conte, Jamms, F.S.A. Priorwood, Melroae,— 
Curator of Museum, 

1886.°Conme, Jawes, Larkfield, Wardie Road. 

1922. Cunutr, Jouy, 5 Gilmore Place. 

1879."Cunsiren, James Watts, 3 Denham Green 
Avenue, 


1883, Datururte, The Hon. Hew Hamrirow, Loch- 
inch, Wigtownshire. 


‘113, Datrers, Major Sir James, Bart., The Binns, 


Linlithgow, 

1920. Davipsox, ALraxp Konxnr, Invernahaven, 
Abernethy, Perthshire. 

1886,*Davipsox, James, Solicitor, Kirriemuir. 

1910, Davrpsow, Jawes, Summerville, Dumfries, 

1920. Davipsow, James, Treasurer, The Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland, 59 
Morningside Park. 
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1922. Deas, Grower Brows, Architect and Civil 
Engineer, 78 Nicol Street, Kirkcaldy. 

1915. De Larova, Countess Vircenr Barnum, Uiginish 
Lodge, Dunvegan, Skye. 

1901. Dewan, T. W., Heather Bank, Hindbead, Surrey, 

1901. Drox, Rey. Jamwes, $2 Buckingham Terrace. 

1923.* Dicssow, Axtave Hore Devxwoyn, 5 Lennox 
Street. 

1923. Dicasox, Wauten, * Lynedoch,” Eleho Terrace, 
Portobello. 

1805, Dicxsow, Wrusam K,, LL.D., Advocate, 5 
Gloucester Place,—Librarian. 

1882.*Diexsox, Wiiuaw Teaovam, W.S., Hill 
Street. 

1919. Dixwooum, Jous, Union Bank House, Crieff, 

1686.*Dixox, Joun Henny, Clach oa Faire, 
Pitlochry. 

1910, Drxox, Roxace Acouay Mawtixeav, F.RS.E., 
F.G.8., P.WG.S,, The Manor House, Patring- 
ton, Bast Yorkuhire. 

1923, Downe, Sir Josern, 10 Learmonth Terrace. 


1809. Dome, Woes Fuasen, St Katharine’s, 
Liberton, * 

1919. Doxaco, Aucexanomn Guawam, M.A. F.FLA., 
15 Carlton Terrace. 


1919. Dowa.n, Jawns 8., 16 Scott Street, Perth. 

1895. Dowatpson, Henny T., British Linen Bank, 
Nairn, 

1910. Lows, 
Dundee. 

1011.*Dovorss, Jonmx, 6 St Mary's Grove, Barnes 
Common, London, S.W, 13. 

1913, Dovatas, Loupow M., F.B.S_E., Newpark, West 
Calder, Midlothiats. 

1916, Dovaras, Wiuttam, 39 Inverieith Row. 

1012.*Duvxunoxp, Hvou W., of Hawthornden, Lass- 
wade, The Chase, Churt, Farnham, Surrey. 

1900.*Davasoxp, Janes W., Westerlanda, Stirling. 

1890.*Dacamoxp, Romurr, C.E., Fairtield, Paisley. 

1895.*Dauxwoxn-Mouay, Capt. W. H., of Aber- 
cairney, Crieff. 

1902, Dury-Duxnan, Mre L., of Ackergill, Ackergill 
Tower, Wick, Caithness. 

1920. Dowcas, ALexanpen MacLavcuias, A.K1B_A,, 
c/o Engineer-in-Chief, Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms, Shanghai, China. 

1909, Duweax, Rev. Dart, 
Musselburgh. 

1917. Douxcax, Davin, J.P., Parkview, Balgay Road, 
Dundee, 


Thomson Street, 


Honeur, Ila 


North Esk Manse, 


1920. Duxcax, Rey. Joux Gannow, The Manse, 


, Ballindalloch, Banffshire. 
1921. Dunpas, BR. H., M.A., Senior Censor, Christ 


Chureh, Oxford. 


1923. Duxvor, Miss, of Shiekthill, Biggar, 
1923. Dusxcor, Rev, Wmisas, M.A,, St David's Manse, 


Buckhaven, Fife. 

1922. Dweony, Eowanp, Wellington Avenue, Fleet, 
Harts. 

104. Drew, Eomuxp Eusrace, M.B., C.M., Gladstone 
Howse, Alloa. 

1913. Enaan, Rey, Wim, B.A. B.D. 14 St 


Andrew's Drive, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1928. Enrserox, Awcmmarn Maxwenn, of the 
Moatreal Daily Star, Montreal, Canada, 

1900. Enpreorox, Growon Hexuy, M.D., 20 Woodside 
Flace, Glasgow. 

1921, Enwanns, Avruve J, H., Assistant Keeper, 
National Museum of Antiquities, 30 Mentone 
Terrace. 

1892.*Eowanvs, Jonx, LL.D, F.RS.E. 4 Great 
Western Terrace, Glasgow. 

1004. Excess, Frawcrs Canoics, F.R.Hist.S., 43 Gros- 
venor Koad, London, 5.W.1. 

1921, Eooieroy, James, Ourator of Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery and Museum, 14 Falkland Mansions, 
Hyndland, Glasgow. 

1885.*ELoxen, Wirtiam Nicor, M.D,, 6 Torphichen 
Street. 

1013, Exutor, Lieut.-Col. The Hon. Frrawitmiam, 16 
Royal Terrace. 

1923.*Ecentxstoxr, The Right Hoo. Lown, Carberry 
Towor, Musselburgh, 

1920, Evans, Cuaunes, Collingwood, 69 Edward Road, 
Balsall Heath. Birmingham. 

1909. Ewrx-Warsox, Geonce J., W.S., Estate Office, 
Fort- William. 


1923. Fauuim, Reowarp F,, A.WS.A., Architect, 7 
Ainslie Place. 

1912, Parmmwratuue, Wattace, Mearns Castle, Ren- 
frewshire. 

1919, Farconen, Jous Iueianp, M.A, LLB, WS, 
Lynwilg, Juniper Green, Midlothian, 

1921, Fanuer, Hexey Grorar, 102 Byres Road, 
Hillhead, Glasgow. 

1022. Fanqunar, Lupovie Gorpoy, Architect, 4 
Lynedoch Crescent, Glasgow, 

1922. Favece, Kicuano Vernon, M.B.CS., LCP, 
Penberth, St Buryan, §.0., Cornwall, 

1904. Fxnovson, James Ancittnatp, Banker, Norwood, 
78 Inverleith Place. 

18092, Fenavson, Joux, Writer, Duns. 

1921, Ferovssox, Rev. James, The Manse, Corstor- 


phine. 
b 


1875. Frovesox, Sir James H., Bart. of Spitalhough, 


Weat Linton. 

1530." Fisonar, Jawes Lescm, Architect, 10 Eton 
Terroce, 

1802.*Fisprat, Sir Jowx H., K.H.E., LL.D. 2 Rothe- 
say Terrace. 


1911. Firstar, dows, 7 Belgrave Crescent. 

1921. Fistaysox, Rev. Wittuas Hexwy, Letheringsett 
Hectorr, Holt, Sorfolk, 

1644. Frew, D. Hay, LL.D., 4 Chamberlain Road, 

1900. Firearms, Her. D. W. HL, Culross Park, Culross. 

1922." Fie, Joux Auvowp, Locksley, Helensburgh, 

1917. Fouias, Axoaew, 2 Hingston Avenue, Notre 
Dame de Girhes, Montreal, Canodn. 


1. Foose, Hoon Atexasowi, J.P., AMiurroes 
Schoolhouse, near Duondes, 
1911."Poustra, Wittiam, F.RC.8, Ed, Inveroak,_ 


Gerratd’s Cross, Bucks, 

123, Fotrrevier, The Hight Hon. Lown, of [applin, 
Dupplin Castle, Perth. 

1906." Foutxes-Roneurs, Awrnun, Solicitor, Bron-y- 

pore, Dentigh, N. Wales 

Puaxkim, Cnauces A. H., M.ELCS. 

LHC. (Len), “KRewata, 

Gardens, Blackheath, London, SJE. i. 

Ti. Prase, Eowano 2D. The Elma, Peebles, 

1921, Feasmn, Gnonse Mackay, Solicitor and Nanker, 
Summerien House, Porires, Skye. 

16. Foasm, Heo Acexannen, MOA. Cilen Urquhart 
Higher Grade School, Dnimnsdrvechit, Taver- 
ness-shire, 

1922. Foasun, Captain The Kev. Josxern H., FRE, 
United Free Church Manse, Rinnell, Dorvie. 

1917. Fraser, Wirttam, 35 Palmerston Place, 

122. Free, Wiittam, F-S.5c., 103 Clive Rood, Moris- 
marth, 

192%. Frre, Kev. Wo.1asmM Dey, BD. 
Broughty Ferry. 


123, “(Eng.), 


Liskeard 


The Manse, 


1912. Gattowar, Mrv Lixpaar, Kilchrist, Campbel- 
Lown, 


1920,"*Gartowar, Trowas 1.., Advocate, Auchendrane, 


by Ayr, 

1916. Gaunesx, Wintaau, Advocate in Abendesn, 4 
Rubislaw ‘Terrace, Aberdeen, 

1006. Gamoxen, ALnxaxonn, Publisher, 
Paiskey. 

1921. Gaupsen, Lieut.-Colonel ALRxaxom, Artarman, 
Row, Duormbartonshire, 

1917. Gaupxmu, Geowok ALexaxpen, C.A., Calle 
Callao, 14, Buenos Altes, Argentine Republic, 

1915. Gauowen, Jawes, Solicitor, Clunic, Paisley, 

1923, Ganpxen, Jonx, W oodend, Houston 


Dune, 


KX 


* 

1921. Gaupwen, Wittovgusy, F.S.A., Deganwy, 
Serth Wales, 

1916. Ganre, Mra Many Guapys Lion (no address), 

1023. Gaumert, Marranw Lace, 1 Wester Coates 
Gardens. 

1D1t,*"Gansox, Jawks, W.S., 4 Cheater Street; 

1919. Gass, Jou, M.A., Orig, Carluke, Lanarkshire, 

1911. Gawrnonr, Waurm E., 10 Long Acre, London, 
W.c.d. 

1923. Ginsox, Anpeew, J.P,, M.H,, F.H.0.8. (Edin.), 
St Brinnans, Baillieston, near Glasgow. 

1912. Gros, Jonx, Hank Agent, 110 Queen Street, 
Glasgow. : 

1620, Ginsox, Jous, FSA, FiC.S., 15 Tynedale 
Terrace, Hesham, Northumberland, 

1903."Grmsox, Witmas, M.A. 44 Piazza Farnese, 
Rome. 

WS. Giinnesre, Jows, FHS. A. 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1590. Gitte, Paraick Houstren, M.D.,2 Hartington 
Gardens. 

IDI. Gitte, Witwtam, (L1.1., 24 University Gar- 
dona, Glasgow. 

122. Ginnotn, Jawes Davin, M.A, M.D, Hyde 
Park Houses, Arbroath, 

122, Gravax, Horeca, M.A. University Lecturer, 
i Derby Crescent, Kelvingide §., Glasgow. 

112.*Gtapstoxn, Hvom S., M.A., F.K.S.E., Caponoch, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

101. Grapgrowse, Sir Jone &., 
Laurencekirk. 

10M. Giresanracn, The Right Hon, Loup, of Carlung, 
LL.D., Carlung, Fullarion, Troan, 

1021. Gorpox, Hiev, James Deven, The Manse, 
Olthamstocks, Cockburnspath, 

1f00. Gorpow, James Tenxwaxt, O.B.E. Chief Con= 
stable of Fife and Kinross, Bellbrae, Cupar, Fife. 

1882: Goupox-Gitmous, Hrigadier-General Ronnirr 
Goupoy, C.B., C.V.0., D.8.0,, of Craigmillar, 
The Inch, Liberton. 

191]. Govusar, Cuaues, BSc. PF.ALLBLA, LA, 
Professor of Architecture in the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow, Coniston, Craigdhu Hou, 
Milngavie. 

1913. Guatam, Axous, Skipness, Argyll. 

IIT. Grawam, Jawe: Gemamp, Captuin, 4th Battalion 
The Highland Light Infantry, Carfin, Carluke, 


; 8 Kenmure Street, 


Hart., Fasque, 


Lanarkshire, 

1920. Gtanau, Jawms Maxroxe, C.A. 4 Eton 
Terrace. 

1000. Oranau, Jawes Nonwe, of Carfin and Stonebyres, 
Carluke, 


1888, Gaanxt, F. J., W.S., Lyon Office, HLM, General 
Register Hobe. 
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1915. Guar, Wriaam Founes, F.K.S.E, § Mansion- 
howse Hond, 

1922, Gueoousox, Mrs thearmce M. B., 17 Cornwall 
Sirert. 

1910, Gurenson, Sir Pour J. Hasimrox, LL.D, 
Advocate, 7 Palmerston Place, 

1021. Gaoeve, Rev. Acexaxpen J, MLA, D.D., 
Principal of Lancashire Independent College, 
Whalley Ronge, Manelester, 

192. Gueve, Jawes, 54 Terregles Avenue, Pollok- 
shields, Glaszow, 

1550, Gareve, Syuisotow, 11 Lauder Road. 

1922. Gavern, Wiurras CinasT, , 10) Queensferry 
Sireet., 

T8TL"Gaen, The Very Kev, Provost Gromon, 15 
Learmonth Terrie. 

1900. Guuxpy-Newmayx, 3. A, F.R. Hist. Soc., Little 
ton Flare, Walsall, 

1908, Guitp, Jawns, B.A. (Lond.), LC.P., 
46 Hillend Road, Arbroath, 

1920. Gump, Jaues Hanmowen, W.S., 5 Coates 
Gardena. 

1910. Guxx, Georor, P_E.LS., Craigmerten, Wick. 
1011. Guxsox, iev. Erxesr Suemwoon, M.A., The 
Manse of New Monkland, by Airdrie. 
1907."Gtrnmr, Cuosutms, WS. 1 N. Charlotte | 

; Street. 

1M. Goreme, Sir Jawes, A.SA., H.BLA., LLD., 
Howmore, Row, Dumbartonshire, i 

1906. Gotu, Twowas Mivix, M.P,, Solicitor, 
Royal Bank of Scotland, Arechin, 

1007. Gur, Jomx C., Advocate, Carsaig Howse, Tay- 
Fallich, by Lochgilphnad, 


F.E.C3., 


1921. Hatt, Mos J. Macawisten, of Killean, Killean 
House, Tayinloan, Anryil, 

1910. Hattinay, W., F.S.L.A., MLA, Die. PS. Litt. 
The Bungalow, Higham-on-HHill, Nuneaton. 

To22.*Hasitrox, Joux, Punta Loyola, Patagonia, 
South America, 

190L*Hawrrow or Datrect, The Right Hon. Loup, 
E.T., C.V.0., Dalzell, Motherwell. 

1898, Harton, Ker Davin Macuagnr, The Manse, 
Culros. 

1910. Hassa, Miss Jeaxwirte M., c/o Messrs Wood 
& Hanna, 0.4., 4 Melville Street, 

1922. Haxwan, Hoon, Solicitor, O St 
Crescent, 

1OL1. Haxwas, Rov. Thomas, M.A., 3 Victoria Terrace, 
Musselburgh. 

1912, Haxsxay, Ronmer Kens, LL.D. Fraser Profeasn: 
of Scottish History, University of Edinburgh, | 
5 Hoyal Terrace. 


Bernard's 





10, HAnoine, Wretrtam Guuanp, M.BSL., 
PLELHist.3., F.18,, Kelly College, Tavistock, 
Dern, 

1903."Hanus, Watrex B., Tangier, Morocco, 

1021. Hawaisox, Rev. Fumoxwicn, M.A, Viear-Choral 
of York Minster, 4 Minster Yard, York. 

1915. Harnorp, Miss Etisanetm Smans, Westover, 
Virginia, U.S.A. 

1905. Hanver, Wittiam, 4 Gowrie Street, Dundes. 

1900. Harem, Hey. J. Evoau, M.A,, D.D., Davington 
Parsonage, Market Place, Faversham, Kent. 

12, Hav, ALEXANDER Mackexzr, Editor of The 
Statia, 40 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 

isi4. Hat, Jawes T., Mlackhall Castle, Banchory, 

1865."Hay, Rowewr J. A, clo Messrs Dundas & 
Wilson, 16 5% Andrew Square. e 

1923. Haycnarr, Fuaxx W., “The Laurels,” Flam- 
stem End, Cheshunt, Herts, 

02. Hesvenson, Avaw, University Library, Glasgow. 


| 1912. Hoxoensox, Growor,  Pairholm, Gardenside, 


Cdlitirnge tern, 

1880.*Hexpenson, James Srewawr, | Pond Fireet, 
Hampstend, London, N.W. 2. 

1920, Hernces, W. Wart, King's Hill, King's Gate, 
Aberdeon, 

1801. Henures, Lieut.-Colonel Witttam D,, of Spathea, 
Spottes Hall, Dalbeattie. 

If07. Hewat, Ker. Kingwoop, M.A., 25 St Bernard's 
Crescant. 

1687. Hewson, Rer. J. Kixa, M.A, D.D., The Manaa, 
Rothesay. 

1921.*Honosox, Vioron T., F.3.A., Cuilcheanna, Onich, 
Inverness-shire, 

123, Home, Hexay Jowx, MA. M.B., Chi, 145 
High Street, Moutrose, 

1919. Honnous, Lax B. Srovowros, M.A, FRG Sa 
1 Mayfield Terrace, 

1900." Hots, Joux A. Formakin, Rishopton, Renirew- 
shire. 

lvld, Homm, Goupow C., Major, AS.C., 1 King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple, London, E,C, 4. 

1020. Hoxermax, Davin, 13 Stewarton Drive, Cambus- 


lang, Glasgow, 
LS. Homws, Jonx, “ Louistburgh,'’ 21 Montgomerie 
Terrace, Ayr. - 


(iM. Howtox-Sarre, Liowm. Guana Howrox, M.A., 
BRarnster-at-Law, 584 Clarendon Road, Holland 
Park, London, W. 11 

1692. Houston, Nev. A, M'Neatt, MA. BLD, J.P., 
The Manse, Auchterderran, Carndenden, Fife. 

1889.*Howpex, Cuantes R A. A‘lvocale, Sheriff- 
Substitute of Inverness, Elgin, and Nairn, 
Sherif! Court, Elgin. 

188). HowpEn, Joux M., C.a., 11 Eton Terrace, 


1922. Heoanes, Mrs Eprrn M. B., Architect, 27 Ashton 
Terrace, Glasgow, W. 

1910, Howten, Axousw, 48 Garscube Terrace, Murray- 
fiekd. 

1900. Howren, Dovatas Gonpox, Rosebrae, Arbroath. 

1921.*Hupren, Twowas Dowcax, J.P, 11 Gloucester 
Place, 

1922, Huyran, Wittiam Wionr, Belmont, Stricben 
Road, Fraserburgh. 

1921. Horcenxson, Miss Eoruewta G., Herschel House, 
Broughty Ferry. 

1900. Hrpox, The Hon. Jouw, F.RGS., ete., 2047 
Tilden Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. U.S.A, 

1912. Hystor, Kowewr, F.R.Hist.S,, 4 Belle Vue 
Oreseent, Sunderland. 


1023, Incurs, Eowaup J., D.1., 55 Princes Street. 
1908. Incnis, Anax, Art Master, Arhroath High 
School, 4 Osborne Terrace. Millgate Loan, 


Arbroath. 

1691. Inanss, Atexaxpxn Woop, 4 Rosebery 
Crescent. 

1904. Ixotss, Fuaxcis Camp, Rock House, Calton 
Hill, 


1911.*Isatts, Hauny 8. G., 10 Dick Place. 

1906.*Iwotrs, Joux <A., Advocate, 13 Kandolph 
Cresernt, 

1920. Ixxes, Tnomas, of Learney, 2 Inverleith Row. 

1921. Invino, Joux, Matmo, Cardross, Durmbarton- 
shire, 


1913. Jacksox, Gronce Ensue, 0.B.E.. MC. W.S., 
Kirkbuddo, Forfar. 

1023, Jackson, Srewawr Dovatsas, 73 West George 
Street, Glaagow. 

1919. Jacon, Mrs Viorter, c/o Ladies’ Empire Club, 60 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.1L 

1918. Jameson, James H,, 12 Sciennes Gardens, 

1923, Jaumaox, Joux Borp, M.D, FRCS EK. 43 
George Square, 

1922, Jxunv, Tuomas Jous, M.A., M.D., Profexsor ot 
Geology, University of Edinburgh, 35 Great 
King Street. 

1916. Jouxsox, Jouw Hota, C.A., 12 Granby Road,— 
Treasurer. 

1902.*Jouxsrox, Atraxo Wiwrte, Architect, 20 


1919. Jounstox, Jauns, M.L.A., Librarian, * Raffles’ 
Library, Singapore, Straits Settlenenta, 

1907. Jouxstox, Wittiaw Caurnnce. W.S., 19 Walker 
Street. 
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1892. Jouxsroxn, Hexny, M.A. (Oxon.), 60 North- 
umberland Street. 

1920, Jounsronn, James F, K., 67 Forest Avenue, 
Aberdeen. 

1898. Jonas, Atewep Cuances, Locksley, Tennyson 
Road, Bognor, Sussex. 

1922. Jorr, Prren, Cabrach, Huntly, Banfishire, 

1922. Jounent, Fétrx, Architect, Dyke Lodge, 
Dyke Road Avenue, Pateham, near Brighton, 
Sussex. 


1917, Karen, Ronerr M'Cutiocs, Coniston, Glasgow 
Road, Kilmarnock. 

1910. Kay, Axruce, J.P, F.S.A., Li Regent 
Terrare. 

i803. Kare, Wanrer Je~xissos, M.A, F.S.A,, 
Pembroke, Park View, Harrogate, 

1922.*Krmcen, Atexaxone, of Morven, Ballater, 
Aberdeenshire. 

1912. Ketty, Joux Kxtso, 105 Morningside Drive, 
1870.*Kettix, Sir Joux S., LL.D., F.R.GS., F.S.S,, 
88 Brondestury Road, London, N.W. 6, 

1915. Keuway, Currox, F.R.Hist.S., 25 Redcliffe 
Square, London, 5.W. 10, 

1911, Kexxepy, ALexawprn, Kenmill House, Hamil- 
ton Drive, Bothwell. 

19}1. Kasxepy, Atexaxpen Bororss, 6 Mansfield 
Place. 

1907. Kent, Bexzamix Wits4sam Jou, Tatefield Hall, 
Reckwithshaw, Harrogate. 

1907. Kent, Brauixy Buxzamix, Tatefield Hall, 
Reckwithshaw, Harrogate. 

1910, Ke, Cuamtus, M.A., C.A., Easterton, Milngavie, 

1912, Ken, Jaues Ivatts, 6 Belgrave Place. 

1889.*Keuawopx, Pura M. C,, Advocate, The Manx 
Museurn, Douglas, Inle of Man. 

1889. Kean, ANpuzw Wittiam, F.R.S.E., 8) Great 
King Street. . 

1896. Keun, Hewnr F., A.B1B.A., 12 East Claremont 
Street. 

1920, Kerr, Warrre Hrue, M.A., B.Se., FLBSE,, 
Lecturer on Structural Engineering, The Uni- 
versity, Edinburgh. 

1911.*Kerenes, W. T., W.S., Keeper of the General 
Register of Sasines, A.M, General Register 
House. 

1911. Keysxa, Cuantes E., M.A., F.S.A., J-P., D.L., 
Aldermaston Court, Reading. 

1912. Kixe, Cuances, F.S.Sc, Lond., 21 Newton Place, 

iw. 

1912.*Kixo, Sir Joux Waeeratt, Bart,, 41 West George 
Street, Glasgow. 
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1921. Kixouous, Konker, Whitsorne West Newton, 
Chirnside, Berwickshire. 
1900.*Kixtore, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.T., 
G.C.M.G., LLD,, Keith Hall, Inverurie, 
1919. Krexwess, Winttam, Fernlea, Kirkwall, Orkney, 
1896. Kimxraruce, Joux G., W.S,, 2 Belford 
Park. 
1915, Kinxwoop, Cuautes, Duncairn, Helensburgh. 
1922, Kier, Warren G., F.S.A. 7 Eldon Row, 
London, N.W, 3, 
KNERN, Miss Fronexcn Beaterce, Ballacrye, 
Ballaugh, Isle of Man, 
1X. Kxownes, Captain Witt Hesey, F.S.A,, 
Well Close, Lansdown Parade, Cheltenham. 


1922. 


1622. Lacamin, AnMaxp 
Partickhill, Glasgow, 

1910.*Laipiaa, Penoy Wanv, L.DS., BCS. Edin., 
Garies, C.P., South Africa. 

1920, Lawn, Eanesr H,, M.A. (Hons.) Edin., Rector 
of Lanark Grammar School, The Rectory, 
Lanark. : 

1023, Lawn, Rev, Gronan, B.D., Beechwood, Melrose. 

1924, Lamon», Ronewr, M.A., LL.B., & Marchmont 
Terrace, Kelvinside, Glasgow, 

1901.*Lastowr, Sir Nommax, Bart., M_P., of Knockdow, 
Toward, Argyllshire. 

1893. Lanxowit, Ronert B., 7 St Leonard's Bank, 
Perth. 

1919, Lawsox, Lieut.-Col. H. Stemwax, RASC, c/o 
Messrs Cox & Co,, 1 Charing Cross, London, 
S.W. 1. 

I882.*Leapnerren, Taomas (iixensuecps, of Spital 
Tower, Denholm, Koxburghshire. 

1919. Leask, Jonx, North of Scotland Rank Buildings, 
Forres, 

1910.*Leran, Captain James Hamurox, Bindon, 
Wellington, Somerset, 

1907. Lutonroy, Josxen Mackensse, Librarian, Public 
Library, Greenock. 


BD. 2 Minari Terrace, 


1007. Luxxox, Davin, M.D.. F.RLAS, Ruddon 
Girange, Elie, Fife. 

1902.*Luvesox-Gowrn, F. S,, Travellers’ Club, Pall 
Mall, London. 

107. Laxp, Groner Jawes, 121 Rua do Golgotha, 
Oporto, Portugal. 


1910.*Lixpsay, Mrs Broww, of Colstoun and Muir- 


kirk, Colstoun, Haddington. 

1h), Linpsay, Rev. Joux, M.A.. D.D. LL.D., 
“ Bohemia,” Gtyndyfrdwy, Llangollen, N, 
Wales. 

1590, Linpsay, Leona ©, C., Broombhills, Honiton, 
Devon, 


1920, Lustirncow, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, 
Hopetoun House, South Queensferry, 


1921. Lixtox, Axprew, B.Se.,  Gilmanseleuch, 
Selkirk. 

1881L.*Lirrix, Ronewr, R.W.S. Hilton Hall, St. Iwes, 
Huntingdonshire. 

1915. Lockuaur, Joux Y., 12 Victoria Gardens, 
Kirkcaldy. 


1901.*Loxrr, Joux W. M., 6 Cariton Street, 

1917. Lovn, Wittiam Henxpeusox, M.A. A.Mus,, 
Rowanbank, Craigendoran, Helensburgh. 

1005. Lusk, Rev. Davin Cotvinin, 2 South Parks 
Road, Oxfoni. 

1921, Lyin, Roper, Strathculm, Helensburgh, 

1910. Lyons, Axonegw W., 12 Melville Place. 


1892, Macapam, Josern H,, Aldborough Hall, Ald- 
borough Hatch, near Ilford, Easex. 

1908. M’Cowacetx, Rev, Wintiasm, D.D., The Manse, 
Lauder 

1915. M'Conmick, Axouew, 66 Victoria Street, New- 
ton-Stewart, 

1913. M'Comsiox, Sir Wretraxw S., LLD., 43 Frognal, 
London, N.W. 3, 

1919. Macpowatp, Attax HKeotwarp, of Waternish 
and Animore, Fasach House, Waternish, 


Skye. 

1904. Macponaty, Cuantes, Dunglass Castle, 
Bowling. 

1885. Macpowatp, Cort Reamatp, M.D., 17 Welling- 
ton Square, Ayr. 


1900.*Macpoxacp, Gronor, C.B., F.B.A,, M.A., LLD., 
D.Litt., 17 Learmonth Gardens,—Curator of 
Coins. 

1890.*Macpowatp, Jonx Maruxson, Moor Hill, Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

1922. MacDoxatp, Konner, J. P., 24 Burnbank 
Terrace, Glasgow. 

1872.*M'Dowatt, Tomas W., M.D., Burwood, Wad- 
hurst, Sussex, 

1908. M'Etxxy, Rey. Honenr, M.A., The Manse, 
Downpatrick, County Down. 

191. MEwsex, Hvow Davumoxn, Lyndhurst, Prim- 

» tose Bank Road, Trinity. 

1917. M'Ewn»x, Roneer Frextm, B.A. Cantab,, Advo- 
eate, of Marchmont and Bardrochat, March- 
mont, Berwickshire. 

1903, M'Ewex, W, C., M.A. W.S., 9 South Charlotte 
Street. 

1917. Macraanane-Gateve, R. W., Penchrise Peel, 
Hawick. y 

1898.*MacGrtivuar, Axovus, C.M., M.D,, D.Sc. 23 
South Tay Street, Dundee. 
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1901."MacGuroon, Auaspatm K., of Macgregor, Card- 
ney, Donkeld, 

1918. Macoreoon, Rev. Woaiam CoxsinGnam, Manse 
of Covington, Thankerton. 

1913, Macktxrosn, H. ft, M.B\E., Redhythe, Elgin. 

1922. MackixtosH, Fev, KK. Surm. Hon. C.F., 
The Manse, Girvan, Ayrahire. 

1803. Macurwrosa, Witttaw Frre, Procurator-Fiscal 
of Forfarhire, Linreoch, 3 Craigie Terrace, 
Dundee, 

1807."Macixtree, P, M., Advocate, Auchengower, 
Brackland Road, Callander, 


1919. Mace, Jaues Looax, SSC, 8 Grange 
Terrace, 
106, Mackay, Gromon, M.D, FLARCSE 36 


Drumeheagh Gardens, 

1903. Mackay, Gonoxn G., 
Cheshire, 

1585. Mackay, J. F., W.3., White House, Cramond 
Bridge, Midlothian, 

1912. Mackay, Nomwaw Dovaras, 
D.P.H., Dall-Avon, Aberfeldy, 

1882. Mackay, Woatam, LL.D, Solicitor, Inver- 
ness. 

1900. Mackkax, Major Nouwway M., Parkgate, 
Palaley. 

1918. M'Kecwyrm, Sir James, K.BLE,, The Abbey 
House, Furness Abbey, 

1900. Mackecunre, Joux Macumax, of PBalfun- 
ning-Douglas, & Westbourne Gardens, Glas- 
gow, W. 

los. Mackecsae, Homkwr G. 5., Artist, 6 Woat- 
bourne Garena, Glasgow, W, 

1911. Mackewsm, Atexaxoer J., 
Academy Street, Inverness, 

1022, MACKENZIE, ALEXAxXDER MANSHALL, LL.D,, 


Melness, Hoylake, 


AID, 


Solicitor, 62 


KSA. FARLB.A, 1731 Union Street, 
Aberdenn, | 
1587, Mackexzm, Davi J,, Honorary Sheriff. 


Substitute for Inverness, Elgin, and Nairn, 
Tansford, Bishopmill, Elgin, 

1018. Mackexue, Doxary A., 19 Merchiston Cres- 
cent. 

1019, Mackewgim, Hecrow Hoon, J.P., Balelone, 
Lochmaddy, North Utst. 

1891.*Macuwxatn, James, J.P. 2 Hillbank Crescent, 

W11. Mackiexarn, Jon, Dunvegan House, Dun vegan, 
Skyrr. ; 


1910. Mackeware, Munpo Totws, M.B.. Scolpaig, 
Lochmaddy, 

1632. Macxuxsr, EK. W, H., Earlshall, Lenchars, 
Fife, 

18M. Macken, Wie Coox, 4 Church Kond, 
Richmond-on-Thames, 


B.Sc. | 





. 
1h, Mackexam, W. M., M.A. Seeretary, Hoyal 


Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments of Seotlan!, 4 Drumsheugh 
Gardens 

| 2020. M'Remcwan, Jams, MBE. M.A, HHeod- 
quarters, Highland Area, § Kinnoull Street, 
Perth. 

921. Mackie, Davin Canue, 16 Queens Gardens, St 

Andrews. 


1011." Macere, Sit Peren. Jerruxy, art. of 
Glenreasdell and Corraith, Symington, Ayr- 
ahire, 

1915. MacKmoy, Captain Exisor M, &., M.A. (Oxon.), 
Abbey House, Malmesbury, Wiltshire. 
1910.*Mactagax, Dotatas Pam, W.S,, 28 Heanot 

Haw. 

1033,.*Mactagax, Miss Monaa, 28 Heriot Row. 

1922, M'LAwEx, Tomas, Burgh Engineer, Redctiffa, 
Barnhill, Perth, 

1917. M'Leanx, Jaws, School House, Dromchapel, 
Glasgow. 

1885.*MacLenose, James, M.A, LL.D., FSA. The 
Ohl Pureonage, Lamington, Lanarkshire, 

1023. MacLeop, Duxcas, of Skeabost, by Portree, 
akye, 


| 1910. Macieon, Fuenimce Toowas, £5 (irange Hood, 


1221. MacLeon, Jawes Ruvs Srcawr, &.A, (Cantab,), 
The Lawn, Cheltenham, 

1922. Macteop, Kev, Mancoum, M.A., United Frea 
Chureh Manse, Lochgilphead, Argyll. 


1923. M'Leop, Rev. Mcempo Kexxeny, M.A, 10 
Overdale Villas, Langeide, Glasgow, 

1921. Macukon, Nim Mackexsre, 24 Harrington 
Drive, Glasgow. 

1800,"Mactrop, Sir Heatwacn, K.C,B., Vinters, Maid- 
stone, Ren, 

1908, Slactukon, Major Konner Cuawrven, 10 Scotland 
Breet, 


1921. MacLeop, Wittiam Core, 30 Stafford Street, 

1OO7."Mactkon, Rey, Witttaa H., B.A. (Cantab.), 
Fiunary, Shandon, Dumbartonshire. 

191). Mactenor, Mev, Camrugn. M., B.D., Minister 
of Victoria Park United Free Church, Partick, 
13 Westbourne Gardens, Glaawow, Wo 

1906. Macumiayx, H. P., KC. 32 Moray Place, 

1916. M'Mintas, Bev. Wrootam, Chaplain to the 
Forces, St Leonard's Manse, Dunfermline, 

1915. Macwern, Ronker Listen, of Barra, 78 Weat 
fith Street, New York. 

118. Macruan, Gromor F.25., Hearneshrocke, 
Ballinasloe, Co. Galway, Ireland, 

1900, Macrnam, J. BR. §., K.C., Sheriff of Stirling, 
Dumbarton, and Clackmannan, 17 Royal 
Clreus, 
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‘1918, MacPurrsox, Dowarp, 3 St John’s Road, 
Pollokshiekis, Glasgow, 
1921. M'Puxusox, James, 10 Queens Gardens, St 
Andrews. 
1900.*MacKas, Major Cou, C.B.B., of Feoirtinn, 
Colintraive, Argyll. 


1914. MacKar-Gitsraar, LieutenantColonel Jou, 
of Eilean Donan, Ballimore, Otter Ferry, 


Argyll. 

1882.*MacKrrewm, Davi, C.A, 4 Archibald 
Place. 

1921. M'Ronem, WiooAam Acexanpe, F.S.1., 102 
Desswood Place, Aberdeen. 

1900. Matcor™, Joux, 14 Durham Street, Monifieth, 
Forfarshire. 

1896, Matrocu, Jaues, M.A., West Croft, Cramond 
Bridge, Midlothian. 

1014. Matrocu, James J., M.A., Wakefield, Juniper 
Green. 

1919. Matioca, Wita1am Srracwayn, 41 Charlotte 
Square. 

1901. Maxx, Lupovie M'Lettas, 144 St Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 

1921. Mane, Hasrox Cixtraxp, M.D. HM. 
Comunissionet of Control, Lieut.-Col., R.A.M.C., 
10 Succoth Avenue, Murrayfield. 

1923. Maxsuan, Cnamees Hay, SSC, Dunbolm, 
Dundee, 

1006. Marsuatt, Hexry H.. Kachan, Broughton, 
Peeblesshire. 

1917. Mansuat, Joux Naty, M.D., 7 Battery Place, 
Rothesay. 


1885. Mansuare, Wirwtam Howrenr, Callander, Perth- 
shire. 


1922. Maurtx, Ginonon Mavonroon, 5 West. Park 
Gardens, Dundee, 

1915. Mawr, Jauxs H., Hollybank, Panmure Ter- 
race, Dundee. 

1900. Matix, Rev. Jou, & Corennie Gardens. 

1916. Mawrix, Sir Witttam, J.P., 24 Athole Gardens, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

1921. Marwick, Hvan, M.A., 10 King Street, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 

1917. Marwick, Tuomas Porves, A.R.LB.A., FS, 
F.L.Arbit., 43 Lauder Road. 

1922, Masow, Joux Bavcx, 6 High Street, Selkirk. 

1908. Masts, Jouw~, M.A. DSc, PHD. LittD., 
LL.D. ete. Principal of Kenyon Hall College, 
Kenyor, near Manchester. 

1854, Maxweit, The Right Hon. Sir Hronenr Evs- 
race, Bart., D.O.L., LLD., FBS, of Mon- 
reith, Wigtownshire. 

1602.*Maxweis, Sir Joux Srimtixe, Bart, LL.D. 

* HLRSA. Pollok House, Pollokshaws. 


1904. May, Tuomas, M.A., F.E.LS., F.S.A., Glenearn, 
Perth Road, Crieff. 

1920, Mutonum, Rev. Newt, Minister of Forteviot, 
Perthshire. 

1923. Means, Avasx L., W.S_, Larchgrove, Balerno. 

1900, Mexzres, W. D. Granam, of Pitcur, Hally- 
burton House, Coupar-Angus, 

1878. Mencen, Major Wriitsam Lixpsay, Hunting- 
tower, Perth. 

1882. Mretam, ALexanpen H., LL.D., Albert Institute, 
Dundee, 

1896. Mituxn, Atexanven (., M.D., Craig Linnhe, 
Fort- William, 

1578.*Mirixn, Groncr Axpensox, W.S., Knowehead, 
Perth. 

1007.*Mittan, Ronewr Scnaw, W.S., 11 Douglas 
Creseent. 

191). Minton, Srevarr Nariee, Lecturer in Koman 
History, The University, Glasgow. 

1920, Minxe, Rev, A. A., Oakfield, Doune, Perth- 
shire. 

1923. Mitxx, Gronon, Craigellie Howse, Lonmay, 
Abentertshire, 

1884. Mrrene.t, Huan, Solicitor, Pitleohry. 

1922. Mirenets, Lieut.-Colonel J. M., O.B.B., M.C,, 
M.A., Secretary, Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, Viewfield, Dunfermline. 

1923, Mrrenens, Steruxy, of Gilkerscleugh, Abington, 
Lanarkshire, 

1890.*Mrrenett, Sypwey, Architect, The Pleasance, 
Gullane. 

1920. Morrat, Murunuan, Morven, 11 Dungoyne 
Street, Maryhill Park, Glasgow. 

1922. Monxy, Jamns, Architect, 3 Princes Square, 
Strathbungo, Glasgow. 

1908, Monroomentm, Jonny Conxnxtwonam, Dalmore, 
Stair, Ayrshire. 

1922. Moonky, Joun, J.P., Cromwell Cottage, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 

1921. Moore, Wittam James, L.K.C.S.E., L.R.C.P.E., 
LEPPSG., FLRP.PS.G., 17 Lynedoch 
Crescent, Glasgow. 

1505. Monsy, The Right Hon. The Earl of, H.R.SLA., 
Kinfauns Castle, Perth, 

1822. Mounts, Professor H. Canuroxy 3S. M.A, 
(Oxon.), University of Trinity College, 
Toronto, Canada, 

1882. Monxis, James Amcuimatp, A.R.S.A., Architect, 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 

1882. Monetsox, Hew, LLD., 12 Blackford Road. 

1922. Mostyx-Joxes, Rev. Joux Envwanp, BLD., 
41 Claverley = Grove, Finehley, London, 
N. 3. 

1887.*Mounkay, Joux J., Naemoor, Rumbling Bridge. 
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1901. Mocunsry, J, L., LLD., W.S., Emeritus Professor 
of Conveyancing, University of Edinburgh, 
24 Gleneaion Crescent. ; 

1897. Moxow, Cuautzs, T7 George Street. 

1880, Murmuran, Geonax, P.RS.E., Commissioner for 
the Duke of Richmond and Gonion, Speybank, 
Pochabers. 

1919. Muyxxo, Atexaxpxn, Craggie, Kegart, Suther- 
land. 

1922. Mexno, New, LLD,, Cromalt, Helensburgh. 

1911.*Moncmn, Jawes, Ponrioch, Kingease, Prestwick, 
Ayrshire. 

1878.*Munuay, Davin, M.A,, LL.D, FSA. 169 West 
George Street, Glaagow. 

1020, Muxmay, Captain H. W., late Technical 
Assistant, London Museum, Tintern House, 
Umbria Street, Rochampton, London, S.W- 
15. 

1020, Morway, James, J.P, Bank Agent, Kenwood, 
HKishopbrigus, Glasgow. 

1911. Muwnar, Captain Kerrm K.,B.A., 27 St Leonard's 
Terrace, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3, 

18h4. Munnay, Parutcn, W.S,,7 Eton Terrace. 

1965.*Mumnay, P. Kerra, W.S., 10 Charlotte 
Square. 


1905." Natsmrra, Witrian W., C.A., 57 Hamilton 
Drive, Glasgow. 
1911.*Narine, Gronce G., M.A., & Woodside Place, 


Glasgow. 

1907. Narixe, Hewry M., Milton House, Bowling. 

1896. Narmeu, Twropone, “ Magdala.” Woodland 

' Street, Essention, Melbourne, Australia. 

1923. Necsox, Mrs Axsie Exraanern, Beechwood, 
Calderstones, Liverpool, 

1923, Necsox,Parar, M.D, ChB. F.S.A,, Beechwood, 
Allerton, Liverpool, 

1900..Newiasps, The Right Hon. Loxv, LL.D., 
Mauldslie Castle, Carluke. 

1907. Nicotsox, Davin, ©.B., LL.D, M.D. Hanley, 
Park Road, Camberley, Surrey. 

1922. Nowure, Wittram, 156 Crown Street, Aberdeen. 

1809. Novan, The Right Hon. Viscount, of Raith 
and Novar, G.C.M.G,, LL.D., HM. Seeretary 
for Scotland, Raith, Kirkcaldy, 


1922. Ocurxutoxy, Cuanies Fraycts, Balmadies, 
Spylaw Bank Road, Colinton. 

1921, Oomyy, Tuomas, 165 Princes Street, Dundee. 

1907."Oxe, Atynmep Witiiay, B.A, P.iLS> -32 
Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex. 

1920. Onn, Joux, 2 Monteith Kow, Glasgow. 


‘ 
1916. Onn, Lawes P., F.FLA., Manager of the Scottish 
Life Assurance Co., 3 Belgrave Place. 
1921. Our, Strewanr, Corrie House, Corrie, Arran. 


1908, Paux, Atrxanpnn, Ingleside, Lenzie, 

1917. Pamx, Fraxxus <A., 149 roadway, New 
York, 

1922, Parkesosx, George Descas, 3 Balgay Avenue, 
Dundee. 

1915. Patrrsox, Jous Witsox, M.B.E., A.RTB.A., 
Principal Architect, H.M. Office of Works, 
Li Abinger Gardens. 

i8f]. Paros, Vieror Aturer Noxe, W.S., 3) Melville 
Street. 

1019. Paruicn, Joserm, M.A., C.A., Macdonallie, Loch- 
winnoch, 

1914. Patrressox, T. Baxenwpace, L.D.S., Carisbrooke, 
84 Station Road, Blackpool, 

1900, Pact, Awruca F. Batroun, Architect, 16 
Rutland Square. 

1871.*Paut, Sir Gronox M,, LL.D., W.S., Deputy 
Keeper of the Signet, 16 St Andrew 
Square. 

1879. Paur, Sir J. Batrour, C.V.0., LL.D., Lord 
Lyon King-of-Arms, 30 Heriot Kow, 


1902.*Pautix, Sir Davin, F.F.A, 6 Forres 
_ Street. 
1891. Peace, Tuomas Sarr, Architect, Junction Road, 
Kirkwall. 
1913. Peacock, A. Wenerxe, Architect, 4 Bruntsfleld 
Terrace, 


1923. Pramsox, Rev, A. F. Scorr, M.A, B.D., 
D.Th., F.R.Hist.S.. The Manse, West Kil- 
bride, 

1904. Penoie, Atexaxper L. Diek, W.S., 13 South 
Learmonth Gardens. 

1022, Perech, Miss Nowa L., G1 Anilerson Street, 
Boston, Masa, U.S.A, 

1919, Pexyonp, Hexnwy, Bonlersyde, 
Cumberland, 

1916. Panar, Atexannoxn, LL.B, F.RSE., The 
Mary Acre, Brechin, 

1919. Purcurs, Davin Huys, F.L.A., Baili Glas, 15 
Chaddesley Terrace, Swansea, 

1920. Prowss, Wititam Ronewr, F.KUMS., F.RAS., 
Chapel-Allerton, Leeds. 

Lodge, 


192). Pourxr,. Mrs Brackwoop, West 
North Berwiek, 

1901. *Porrtaxo, His Grace The Duke of, K.G., 
Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

1921. Poware, Mrs Caruxutne, Earlie Bank, Craigie, 
Perth. 

1918. Pua, Hexey, J.P, Helenbank, Longforgan, by 
Dundee, 


Hrampton, 
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1911.*Puesrox, Faasx A. U., Architect, Druim- 
darroch, 27 Ferguson Avenue, Milngavie. 

1965. Paton, C. Kees, Bannits, Broadway, Worcester- 
shire 

1906, Purnons, Rouriwr, 1] Barnton Gandens, Davidson's 
Mains. 

1907. Purian, Major Hemmer &., Dunbarnie Cottager 
Bridge of Earn. 

1910.- Powsen., Jawes, Elrnliurat, Cramond Bridge. 


1912, Quick, Ricwann, Curator of the Bussell Cotes 
Art Gallery and Museum, East Cliff, Bourne- 
mouth, 


1921, Raz, Jouw N., 3.5.C., 2 Danube Street. 

196. Rarr, Koneer Saxasren, C.B.E., LL.D, HM. 
Historiographer in Scotland, Professor of 
Scottish History and Literatur, Glasgow 
University, 31 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow. 

1920. Kawsay, Sir Witt1as M., Hon. D.C.L.(Oxtord), 
ete., 13 Greenhill Terrace. 

1908." Rawkus, Wriuuiam Brack, of Cleddans, 55 Manor 
Place. 

1908, Raver, Atexaxorn James, c/o The Capital and 
Counties Bank, Corshill, Ipswich. 

1900. Rem, Atrnoxso Sropant, Bank of England, 
Manchester, 

1897.*Reip, Rev, Enwanp T..5., M.A., Kavelaton, 
94 Great Western Road, Glasgow, 

1920, Rem, Mrs Mancaner Jounstows, Lauriston 
Castle, Davidson's Mains. 

1920. Rerp, Tuomas, M.A., Arnokl House, Lanark. 

1921.*Rexnte, Jonx, Welleroft, Helensiurgh, 

1917. Ricuanpson, Rey. Anpunw T., Whyte's Cause- 
way Manse, Kirkealdy. 

1012.*Ricuarpsox, Jawns S., Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, H.M. Office of Works, 4 and 3 
Drumabeugh Gardens, 

1923, Richaupsox, Joux, W.S.. 17 Lodia Street. 

1596. Ricwanpsox, Karen, W.S., 2 Eglinton 
Crescent. 

191%. Ricumoxp, 0. 1. M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
University of Edinburgh, 5 Belford Place, 

1022, Rrrewim, Wratam Mein, 11 Walkinshaw Street, 
Johnstone. 

1907. Korn, Jawes, LL. B., 26 Ormidale Terrace, 

1898." Ronnurs, ALexaxpenr F., Fairnijoo, Selkirk. 

1905. Ronerts, Sir Joms, K.C.M.G., Littlhbourne 
House, Dimedin, New Zealand. 

1914. Roserrs, J. Honeer, F.R.GS., PSL, FAL, 
61 Wind Street, Swansea. 


1916. Konnersox, Atan Kurrn, Architect, Viewpark, 
12 Russell Place, Trinity. 


1923, Romeersox, ALexaspee Macranex, J,P., 
Rosemount, Arbroath. 
1919. Ronerrsox, Gromar M., M.D. F.RLC.P.E,, 


Professor. of Psychiatry, University of 
Edinburgh, Tipperlinn House, Morningside 
Place, A 

1910, Rosrrtsox, Joux, J.P. 27 Victoria Road, 
Dundee. 

1886." Konerrsox, Konner, Holmiea, Dollar. 

1915, Ronerrsow, Ronuer Burns, Residont Architect, 
HLM, Office of Works, Windsor Castle, Windsor 

1005. Ronenrsox, W. G. Arrcenmisos, M.D., D.Sc., 
P.R.C.P.E., The Grange, Ashford, Middlesex. 

1914. Rosroy, Joseru, 14 Castle Street, Kirkeud- 
bright. 

1916." Koporn, Eowann, I Clairmont Gardens, Glasgow. 

1W21. Roorrsox, Joux, LA. A.R.LB.A, 202 Hope 
Street, Glasgow. ‘ 

1905. Botto, James A., Solicitor, Argyle House, 
Maryficid, Dundee. 

1872.*Roszneuy axp Miptormtax, The Right Hon. 
The Earl of, K.G.. K.T., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Dalmeny Park. 

1876. Ross, Atexaypen, LL.D., Architect, Queensgate 
Chambers, Inverness. 

1922. Ross, Major Joux, Woodbum, Auchenreoch, 
Milton of Campsie. 

1891. Ross, Tuomas, LLD., Architect, 14 Saxe-Coburg 


Ptace. 

1915. Rusk, J. M., 3.S.C., Clinton House, Whitehouse 
Loan. 

1906, Russeen, Kev. James C., D.D., 9 Contes 
Gardens. 


1914, Ressets, Joun, 324 Leith Walk. 


1911. Samos. Sir Joux Swrrw, K.B.E., 19 Park 
Circus, Glasgow, W. 

195. Sawns, The Hon. Lown, LL.D., 4 Heriot Row, 

1908.*Sayer, Rey. A. H., M.A., LL.D., D.D., Professor 
of Assyriology, Oxford, § Chalmers Crescent, 
Edinburgh,—Foreign Secretary. 

1912, Scuatem, Rev. Haxxy Guy, The Neetory, 
Ballachulish, Argyll. 

1910.*Scontx, Captain Lar H. Mackay, Ist Seaforth 
Highlanders, c/o Messrs Cox & Co,, Charing 
Croas, London, S.W. 1. 

1922. Scorr, Rev. A. Borp, M.C., B.D)... Minister of 
Lansdowne Church, 18 Lilybank Ganiens, 
Glasgow, W. 

1922. Scorr, Gixorar Wavon, M.D., Sungei Siput, 
Perak, Federated Malay States, 
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1802. Soorr, Sir Jawns, J.P., Rock Knowe, Tayport. 

1908. Soorr, Jonw, W.S., 13 Hill Street. 

1901. Secor, J. A. PF. Kiexanin, of Gala, Gala Howse, 
Galashjela, 

1923, Soorr, Kerr Staxney Mancow, M.BLE., 


f.Se., Captain H.E.T,A.. 27 Osborne Road, 


Neweastle-wpon-Trie, 

T621.*Scorr, H. L., Ll Newark Street, Greenock, 

1660, Scort-Moxcurerr, W. G., M_A., Honorary Sheriff- 
Suletitute of Lanarkshire, Whitchurch Rectory, 
Edgware, Middlesex. 

1915, Scurucroce, Nouvar, Fellow of the Institute 
of Journalists, Helen Bonk, Longforgan, by 
Dundee, 

1923), Serox, Brevet-Colonel Sir Baocr, of Abercorn, 
Bart., CB, 12 Grosvenor Crescent, 

1913. Stawn, J. Hanver, W.S., 38 Northumberland 
Strack. 

1019. Suaur, Axpaew, 16 Lomond Road, Trinity. 

If]. Saaur,: Marte Howsawn, 34 Palmerston 
Place. 


GIT. Suaw, Jviics Apouravs, MMus.8., Trin. Coll, | 


Dublin, L.Mus., T.C.L., 4 Grosvenor Road, 
Whalley Range, Manchester, 

fl. Saaw, Mackexsre 5. W.S., 1 Thistle Court, 

1917. 3naw, Woo B., F.R.Hist.Soc., Honorary 
Curator of the Collections of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of England, London, 56 
Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

1906. Sixanen, Jouw E., 6 King Street, Stirling. 

1920, Saervraup, Twowas, M.Sc, F.G8., F.R.GS., 
Curator, The Municipal Museums, Mull, 

M17. Sureiis, Counrexay Jowx, C.A., M1 George 
Street. 

1013, Sim, Rev. Gustavcs Amp, United Free Choreh 
Manse, Rirkurd, Peeblesshire. 


ID1D.*3rursox, Frofesor James Youxs, D,Se., 
F.EL3.E., 25 Chester Sireei, 

1860."Stursow, Sir Rosewr &., WS, 23 Potuglas 
Crescent, 


1919, Simpsox, Witatam Doveras, MLA, 446 Groat 
Western Rood, Aberdeen. 

1006. Sivctam, Cots, M.A., F.RLEA., 35 Clifford 
Street, [brox, Glasgow, 


110, Stvcnam, Jowx, Craighead Public School, | 


Milton of Campsie, Stirlingshire. 
107. SkeunmixeTox, The Hon. Lord, 12 Randolph 
Crescent. 


MAM. Seixwen, Rowewr Tarton, M.A., F.E.S.E., 

ts House Governor, Donaldson's Hospital. 

1920. Stmow, Tuowas Mintan, J.P. 88 Queen's 
Crescent. 

121, Swant, Roser Searce, Journalist, St Hilda, 
Wormit-on-Tay, 





| 10. Suracn, Thomas Vous, Solicitor, Castlewond., 


Jedburgh. 

1022, Surrn, Acvaw K., F.F.S., 20 Herniitage Gardens. 

1022, Sarr, Camrrec., 3.5.0, 18 Clarendon Crescent. 

1810, Santa, Davin Bain, C.ELE., L1.0D., 6 Wood- 
lands Terrace, Glasgow. 

1602. Santa, G. Grecorr, LL.D, Professor of English 
Literatum, The University, Belfast: 

1922, Seitn, Jaws Macnoxano, Colinton. 

123. Surrn, Wiuwas Jawes, M0, A.BLLE.A., 
Lecturer on Architecture and Building, The 
Royal Technical College, (Glasgow; 5 Hhannan 
Road, Cotheart, Glasgow. 


| 1BS2."Suvrun, Colonel Davim M., Methven Castle, 


Perth. 

1892. Somunvirte, Ker, J. E., 
Crieff, 

1921. Socran, Cwanm.es Gieopes, F.A1.B.A., 15 South 
Tay Street, Dundee. 

1910.*3rrxcrn, Colonel Coantes Loot, C.B.E.,D.5.0., 
6 Great Weatern Terrace, Glasgow. 

1910.*Srexcen, Jonw Jaws, § Great Western Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

1022. Srexs, Trowas Parma, W.S., 25 Park Circus. 
Cr lmagreaw, 

IMG."Stane, Nev. Wotiamw A., Church Place, Castle 
Douglas, Kirkeudbright, 

123. Stamey, Joux Keur, The Manor House, 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Coventry. 

1630. Sterwes, Her, Wis, F.0., The Manar, 
Inverkeithing. 

lhl. Stecanr, A. Fraxcts, Advocate, 
Club, 127 Princes Street. 

1002. Srrvant, Jawes, 0.1R.E., W.S., 25 Rutland 
Etreet. 

1922. Stevant, Mm Mackengre, 12 Ramsay Garden. 

1912, Srevexsox, Davi, Firenze, 93 Trinity Road. 

1605. Srrvexsox, Joux Hoaxr, M.B.E., E.C. 9 


DD,  Cnstellar, 


University 


Oxford Terrace. 

1913, Srevexsox, Noumax, Dechmont View, Sandy- 
hills, Shettleston. 

1013. Sravexsox, Peecr #., 5 North Charlotte 
Sirect, 


list, Stewant, Axprew, H.M. Inspector of Taxes, 
2Caird Drive, Partick. 

1916. Stewant, Cuantes, W.S., 2% Contes Garlens. 

122, Srewart, Coances, (.A., 200 Broughty Ferry 
Hoad, Dnvcdise. 

1870. Stewart, Cuances Porstz, Chealield Park, 
a . 

117.*Stewant, Jowx Atexanoen, 14 Cheapside 
Street, Glasgow. 

1913. Srewaur, BR. Raxwxocn, Ashbourn, Grove Park, 
Lenaie, 
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1685. Srewant, Colonel Sir Konewr Kiva, K.B.E., 
Murdostoun Castle, Newmains, Lanarkshire, 

1914, Srewant, W. Batroun, Fir Grove, Park Road 
Weal, Birkenhead. 

120, Stewart, Witt Rrree, Merrick, Dal- 
mellington, Ayralire, 

1908, Srutox, Rev. Jon, B.D., The Manse, Crathie, 
Ballater, 

1022. Sramarn, E. W, Soon, Endsleigh, Wanstead, 
E. 11, Essex. 

1910. Srecrunks, Sir Jowx, K.0.8., LLD., 21 Sloane 
Gardens, Lowden, 5.W. 

1597. Sutter, Pour, 38 Netherby Hoad, Trinity. 

1922, ScTeLAND, AtexanpEn, Hampyards, Walten, 
Caithness, 

193, Scrre:, Anworp, M.H.S.1., Hilleroft, Wetherby 
Lane, Harrogate. 

1897. Surme, Georow C., J.F., of Lalnthan, Alma 
Lodge, St Cyrus, by Montrose, 

16. Swas,T. Aiwas, A.B B.A 42 Frederick Street, 

1900. Swiwtow, Captain Gronne 8. C., 107 Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, London, W. 1. 


1816. Tarr, Eowrs Sevwovn Rem, 82 Commercial 
Street, Lerwick. 

1910. Tarr, Gronor Hore, 26 High Street, Galashiols. 

1917. Tarpon, Fraxn J., Assistant Secretary, Young 
Men's Clristion Association, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 

1923, Tewrie, Henne W. Forussren, Union Hank 
Howe, Tiranid, Aberdeenshire, 

1902. Tax, Roncer, M.A., M.B., CAL, 35 Aber- 
eromby Place, - 

1920. Tuoursox, Kev, Gnomon, M.A., BLD., TLD,, 
J.P, The Manse, Camber, Pittenweem, 


1906.*THoneon, Davin Covren, J.P., D.L., Inveravon, 


Broughty Ferry. 

1821." Trhowsos, Exwann Jowx, & Windsor Terrace 
West, Relvinside, Glasgow. 

1920. Taowsox, Gromoe CLawg, Barrister-at-Law, 
Yager Hlock, Cheadle Street E., Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan, Conada, 

1911. Tomson, Jawes, M.A., LL.B, Solicitor, 1 West 
Bell Street, Dundee. 

1913. Taowsow, James, The Cedars, 21 Fortis Green, 
East Finchley, London, N. 2. 

1916. THomsow, Jawks Geaname, 120 Maxwell Drive, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1822. Thomsos, Jou, 0 Carlton Gardens, Glasgow, 
NW. 

1S. Toowsox, Jonx Gompox, 2.5,C., i Castle Street, 

1028, THowses, Taxonome Kaproupn, B.A, (Cantab,}, 
M.BLC.S. (Eng), | Galveston Road, Putney, 
Lavcadivn, 


102). Taomsox, Thomas Saver, 18 Rothesay Place, 

1922, THowso~, Winuiam, Rosyth, Margaret Drive, 
South Govan, 

1910. THowsox, Winta4m N., Architect, 85 Constitu- 
tion Street, Leith, 

1BD8. THountis, Mictant. Gromve, 
Tnnerleithen, 

1911, Tromscus, Lt.-Col. Witt, 0.1.E., Boreland, 
Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire: 

1907. Tnour, Joux THowas, LL.D... Brunawick House, 
f4 Princess Hood, Leicester, 

1. Toop, Hesxer Gricwamne, 
address. 

L002.*Trame, H. Liowet Nostow, F.R.G.S., Capa, 
4th Highland Light Infantry, Grattan Lodge, 
Vicarstown, Siradbally, Queen's County, 
Ireland. 

LOT. Trans, Witnms, C.E., Tankerness House, 
Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1032, Teorrer, Groner Crank, M.0., Ch. 8. (Edin.), 
D. PLA. (Abard,), FLRSE., “ Branmar,” Haale- 
mere Road, Crouch End, London, §. 5. 

1922. Torxncr., Jows W,., Kilbride, Millhouse, 
Argyll. 

1901. Tomsnavre., W. S., Aikenshaw, Roseneath. 


Ghenonrmiaton, 


Architect (no 


1917." Ungumaur, it = =Danube 
Stree. 

1921, Dequiaer, Eowanp A., 11 Queensferry Street. 

1LSTE.* Ungoaanr, James, §.P., 13 Danube Street. 

1005." Usain, Fir Ronent, Hart., of Norton and Wells, 
Wella, Hawlek, 

1920." Vanwa, Professor 5. P., M.A., Robertson College, 
Jubbulpere, C.P., Inilia, 

1ea2. Vaten, Hexay Newrox, 30 Coleherne Court, 
London, 8.W. 5, 

1922. Voor, Mra, 4 Cluny Avenue, 


Atastam, 1D.8.0., 


190. Waponi., James ALexaxpun, of Leadloch, 12 
Kew Terrace, Glasgow, W. 

- Wappen, J. Jevrner, Architect, Caldergrove, 
Hallaide, Lanarkshire, 

. WaLeen, Joux, M.A, c/o Messrs Howie & Pinker- 
ton, 5.5.0., 2 Stafford Street, 

- WALLACE, Thomas, Balgownie, Cawdor Road, 
Ilnvermess. 

. Waup, The Venerable Archdeacon ALaxuwon, 
MLA, (Cantab.), F.RS.L., The Vienrage, Stowe, 
Brampton Bryan, Salop, 

» Wann, Enwix, Keeper of the Art and Ethno- 
logical Departments, Koyal Scottish Museum, 
if Albany Street, 
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1917. WanxEn, Rev. Gimamam Nioonn, M.A. James 
Place, S67 Straihimartine Hoad, Dewniield, 


Dundes, 

Inf. Wann, Kev, Coaunrs Lamo, M.A, Sb 
Paul's Parish Church, 70 Union Street, 
Cireenoek, 


117." Waunace, Jows, 13 Kothesay Terrace. 
1923. Wanuack, Maccors, 7 Oxford Terrace. 
1916. Watmmsox, Davi, Fellow, Royal Society of 


Painter= Eichers, Lond., Undgend House, 
Brechin, 
10M, Watts, H. Srewamp, Architect, Manor 


Close, Comwall Rou, Harrogate. 

Lo01.*Watsos, Rev. Atcxaxpmn Dorr, B.D, 435 
Groat Western Road, Aberdeen, 

1f07.* Watson, Coances EH. Hooo, F.ES.E., Huntly 
Lodge, 1 Napier Road. 

113, Warsox, G. FP. EL, <Atehitect, Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient and Historical Mont- 
menia of Scotland, 4 Drumsheugh Gardens,— 
Seereiary. 

ISM. Watson, Joux, Architect, 27 Rutland Street. 

1008.*Warsox, Jowx Fannen, W.S., Greystane, 
Kinellan Road, Murrayfield. 

Ia, WaTrsos, Hex Micra Dnssk, C.A, 12 
Henderland Road, 

10M. Watsox, Watren Cuum, B.A. Oxon., Northfield, 
falerno, 

1912. Warsow, Wittaam J,, M.A., LLD., F.RSE,, 
Professor of Celtic Languages, Literature and 
Antiquities, University of Edinburgh, § Spence 
Street. 

1007.“Warr, Jaues, W.S., F.F.A, Croigheckhart 
House, Slatefonl, Midlothian. 

1908. Watt, Rev. Lavoutax Macleax, M.A., H.D., 
D.D., 1 Athole Gardens, Glasgow, W, 

193. Warr, Wom J. C,, M8, ChB, Tl High 
Breet, Paisley, 

1920. Wavon, Penervan, 21 Cluny Gardens, 

1679. Weonenncps, J. Rh. M., McA., W.S., 3 Glencairn 
Creecent. 

TSS." Warren, Cecny, 23 Drummond Place. 

1914. Warn, Geomoe Doxeax, Seaforth, 15 Murket- 


gate, Crnil. 

19M. Wurre, Jases, St Winnin's, Bearsden, Dambar- 
tonabiine, 

1910, Warre, Jowx, 154 Arthur Street, Pilrig, 
Leith. 


* 
1S. WHITELAW, ALEXaNbaw, Gurishore, Kirkintil- 
loch. 

ie." Warttnaw, Comes Enwaun, 1 A.. The Laurels, 
Hridge of Weir, Renfrewshire. 
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1923, Wartk, Wittram, P.O. Rox 1831, Johannesburg, 
8. Africa, 
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106. Wie, James, FL, S.35.0., 108 George 
Street. 

1695. Wittiams, Rev, Grown, Minister of Norrieston 
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1697. Witttams, H. Matta, Tilehurst, 81 Priory 
Road, Kew, Surrey. 
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1912, Witsow, Rev. W. B, Rowemrsox, Strathdevon, 
Dollar. 

1916, Wisousr, Mrs Esraenu, Sidi-Bou-Said, near 


Tunis, S. Africa. 

Wisnant, Davin, Pittarrow, Abernethy, Perth- 
shire, 

Woop, J. Maxwein, M.f, (Al. 
Comely Bank. 

122. Woon, J. EL. 51 Montgomerie Street, Kelvinside 
SN. Glinagnow. 

Woop, Wittiamu Jams, J.F., 266 George Street, 
Glasgow, 

Wor, Kor, Frepgntce G., D.D., Incumbent 
of St Jolin's without the Northgate, Chester, 
Kingscote, King Street, Chester, 
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IGIZ"*Vorn, TrHowas, WS. 16 East Claremont 
Street. : 
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*Columbia University. 
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Public Library, Dundec, 
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University College, Dublin. 

University Library, Leeds, 

University of Michigan, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND FORTY-THIRD SESSION, 1922-1923 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 30th November 1922, 
JAMES CURLE, W.S., in the Chair, 


Mr W. K. Dickson, LL.D., and Mr W. G. Black, C.B.E., LLD.. were 
appointed Scrutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 


The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows :— 


President. 
The Right Hon. Lorp CarmicHar. of Skirling, G.C.S.1., G.C.ILE., K.C.M.G. 


Vice-Presidents, 


The Right Hon. Lorp ABpercromey, LL.D. 
GEORGE NEILsox, LL.D. 
Professor THomas H. Brycr, M.D., F.R.S. 
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* 
Councilors. 
Sir Joun R, Finpiay, - | CHARLES EDWARD WHITELAW. 
K.B.E., LL.D. Ati hati Lieut,-Col, W, ANSTRUTHER-GRAY. 
The Hon. Hew HaAMIL- reibices Dovuaias P. MacLtacasx, W.S8. 
TON DALRYMPLE. : JAMES URQUHART. 
Sir James ApaM,| Representing) JOHN Bruce. 
C.B.E. | the Treasury.) Colonel CHARLES L. Spencer, C.B.E., 
Sir AnpREW N. Acnew, Bart. | D.S.O. 
WILLIAM GeorGre Brack, C.B.E.,| Brigadier-General R. G. GorRpoON- 
LL.D. Gimour, C.B., C.V.0., D.8.0. 
Secretaries, 


ROBERT Scorr-MoxcrikFe, W.S.| G. P. H. Watson. 


For Foreign Correspondence, 


The Rev, Professor A. H. Sayce, M.A., | Professor G. BALowin Brown, 
LL.D., D.D. 


Treasurer. 
J. BoLamM Jownsow, C.A. 


Curators of the Museum. 
JAMES CURLE, W.S. | ALEXANDER O, CURLE. 


Curator af Coins. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, C.H.. F.B. A. D., Litt., LL. iis 


Labrarian. 
Wittiam K. Dicksox, LL.D. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


ARTHUR REID ANDERSON, 8 Westbourne Terrace, Glasgow, W. 

Rev. Joux Bats, St Bride’s Manse, West Kilbride. 

Dr SAMUEL SAxon Barton, O.B.E., The Beach, St Michael's Hamlet. 
Liverpool. 

GEORGE Evstace Bronwix, Haverings, Rayne, Braintree, Essex. 

Jous MacLeop CAMPBELL, The Captain of Saddell Castle, Glen Saddell, by 
Carrodale, Argyll. 

Sheriff JouN MAcMASTER CAMPBELL, Norwood, Campbeltown, Argyll. 
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ARTHUR STANLEY CARRUTHERS, Naworth House, 28 Foxley Hill Road, 
Purley, Surrey. 

Roxaup GILLAN Clouston, L.R.C.P, (Edin,), L.R.C.S. (Edin.), 32 Barrington 
Drive, Glasgow. 

Epwis Bia CUNYNGHAME, Broomfield, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 

Joux~ Currie, 5 Gilmore Place. 

GEORGE Brown Deas, Architect and Civil Engineer, 78 Nicol Street, 
Rirkealdy. 

Epwarp Dwe.iy, Wellington Avenue, Fleet, Hants. 

RicHarp VERNON FAVELL, M.B.C.S., L.R.C.P., 200.Glossop Road, Sheffield, 

JoHN ARNOLD FLEMING, Locksley, Helensburgh. 

Captain The Rev. JoserH R. Fraser, F.R.S.E., United Free Church 
Manse, Kinneff, Bervie. 

WILLIAM Fyre, F.S.Sc., 108 Clive Road, Portsmouth. 

Rev. WititAM Dey Fyre, B.D., The Manse, Broughty Ferry. 

Mrs Beatrice M. R. Grecorsox, 17 Cornwall Street. 

Joun Hamintox, Punta Loyola, Patagonia, South America. 

ALEXANDER MACKENZIE Hay, Editor of The Statist, 46 Lancaster Gate, 
London, W. 

Mrs Eprra M. B. HuGHes, Architect, 27 Ashton Terrace, Glasgow, W. 

Perer Jorp, Cabrach, Huntly, Banffshire. 

ALEXANDER K#ILLER of Morven, Ballater, Aberdeenshire. 

WaALter G, AL&tx, F.S.A., 24 Belsize Park, London, N.W. 3. 

Miss FLORENCE BEATRICE KNEEN, Ballacrye, Ballaugh, Isle of Man. 

Rev. KR. Sarrh Mackintose, Hon.C.F., Minister of St Margaret's Parish 
Church, St Margaret’s Manse, Arbroath. 

THomas M*LArEN, Burgh Engineer, Redcliffe, Barnhill, Perth. 

ALEXANDER MARSHALL MACKENZIE, LL.D., R.S.A.. F.R.ILB.A., 17384 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

GEORGE MacGREGOR Martin, 5 West Park Gardens, Dundee. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. M. Mircneni, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., Secretary, Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, Viewfield, Dunfermline. 

Professor H. CARLTON S. Morris, University of Trinity College, Toronto, 
Canada, : 

GEORGE Duncan PATERSON, 3 Balgay Avenue, Dundee. 

Miss Norma L. Peirce, 61 Anderson Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

GrorGe WavGsH Scott, M.D., Sungei Siput, Perak, Federated Malay States. 

THomMAs YOUNG SMBALL, Solicitor, Castlewood, Jedburgh. 

THomas Patrick Spens, W.S., 25 Park Cireus, Glasgow. 

Mre MACKENZIE STEUART, 12 Ramsay Garden. 

ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, Rampyards, Watten, Caithness. 

GEORGE CLARK Trotrer, M.D., Ch.B. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Aberd.), F.R.S.E., 
* Braemar,” Haslemere Road, Crouch End, London, N, 8. 

Mrs Voor, 4 Cluny Avenue. 

Henry MICHAEL DeENNE Watson, C.A., 12 Henderland Road. 

J. MAXWELL Woop, M.B., C.M.(Edin.), 3 Comely Bank. 

J. R. Woop, 51 Montgomerie Street, Kelvinside N., Glasgow. 
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The following list of Members deceased since the last Annual 
General Meeting was read :— 


Honorary Fellow, 
Electesl. 
FanLe CARTAILHAC, 5 Rue de la Chaine, Toulouse — . : : ‘ . 1900 


Corresponding Member, 
Elected 
JOHN SINCLAIR, St Ann's, 7 Queen's Crescent . % : : : . 106 


Fellows. iter 
HucH ALLINGHAM, M.R.I.A., The Mall, Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal . 1908 
WILLIAM BeL.L, Royal Bank House, Maybole — , ; ; : : . ii 
Henry BEVERIDGE, Pitreavie House, Dunfermline. . : : . ILSsé 
WiLuiam BLAck, St Mary's Priory, Kirkcaldy. . x : : . 1016 
The Most Hon. THz Marquess oF BREADALBANE, K.G., Craig, Dalmally 15884 
PATRICK WILLIAM CAMPBELL, W.S., 25 Moray Place . ; : : - 1882 
P. MacGREGOR CHALMERS, LL.D, Architect, 95 Bath Street, Glasgow . 1890 
Sir THoMAs GLEN Coats, Bart., C.B., Ferguslie, Paisley . . sol 
CHARLES Kensie Cowie, Woodend House, Partickhill, Glasgow . 192] 
Tuomas Craig-Browy, Woodburn, Selkirk . r : : . . Lise 


J. J. DALGLEISH, Brankston Grange, Bogside Station, Alloa. : . sid 
Davip C, E, Erskine of Linlathen, Linlathen House, Broughty Ferry 1889 


JaMeEs S, FLEMING, Douglas Terrace, Stirling . 2 ; ; : . 1805 
HugH ErRNest Fraser, M.A.. M.D., Medical Superintendent, Royal 
Infirmary, Dundee : : . 18098 


Joun Harrison, C.B.E., LL.D, D.L.. J.P.. Rockville, Napier Road . 1887 
JoHN KENNEDY, M.A., 25 Abingdon Street. Westminster, London, S.W.1 1880 
Miss Kate JouNstoxe Kirke, Hilton, Burntisland —.” : : ; . 1912 
GEORGE M. Low, 11 Moray Place . : - A - . . . . Tee 
Rev. W. T. Lyox, Tantallon Lodge, North Berwick . Mi 7 . 1015 
WILLIAM Macmatu, 16 St Andrew Square ; - Te . 875 
Rev. W. M. Munro, Withdean Hall, Brighton, Sussex . . . . 1800 


Joux Norman, F.F.A., 176 Newhaven Road ‘ : ; F . - 1898 
W. T. OLprigve, F.R.I.B.A.. 13 Braid Avenue , : 4 . . 1904 
CHARLES OwEr, Benora, Broughty Ferry . . : : : : . 101 
Sir JoHN Rankine, K.C., LL.D. Professor of Scots Law, University of 
Edinburgh, 28 Ainslie Place ; 5 1870 


ALEXANDER REA. Havalahalli ‘state, c/o Postmaster, Yelahanka. 
Bangalore, Mysore State, India : - . : ; : . Tso 
CHARLES 5. RomManes, C.A., 3 Abbotsford Crescent . : . - - lo 
A. K. STEWART, | Lynedoch Place : : : . : : - 
Major-General Sir ALEXANDER Bruce TuLiLoce, K.C.B., C.M.G., Hesketh 
House, Torquay .  . ests 


GEORGE WILLIAMSON, J.P., of Westquarter, Lanarkshire, Atholl Lodge, 
7 Spylaw Road - - f - IMT 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 5 


The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of these members. 


The Seeretary read the following Report by the Council on the 
affairs of the Society for the year ending 30th November 1922, which, 
on the motion of the Chairman, was unanimously adopted :— 

The Council beg to submit to the Fellows of the Society their Report. 
for the year ending 30th November 1922. 


Fellowship.— The total number of Fellows on the roll at 30th 


November 1921 was : ; ‘ 5 : : : . To 
At 30th November 1922 the number was _. E : . 45 
being an increase of , i : : ; : . so 


While the Council feel that the increase in the membership of the 
Society is a matter for sincere congratulation, they consider that the 
efforts to induce candidates to seek election should not be relaxed, 

There were 68 new Fellows added to the roll and 1 reponed during 
the year, while 30 died, 5 resigned, and 4 allowed their membership to 
lapse. The roll of Honorary Fellows is reduced by the death of Emile 
Cartailhac of Toulouse. 

Emile Cartailhac passed away on 25th November 1921 at an advanced 
age, at Geneva, where he had gone to deliver a series of lectures. 
Cartailhac, who is recognised as one of France's leading archeologists, 
at the outset of his career contributed to Mortillet’s Matériaux pour 
CHistoire de CHomme, a work with which he had a more intimate 
connection latterly as proprietor and editor, He was perhaps best known 
to us by his work on the Cave Paintings at Altamira in Spain, which 
was written in conjunction with the Abbé Breuil. 

In the death of Mr John Notman, Treasurer from 1899 until this year, 
the Society has lost an office-bearer untiring in its service; his efficient 
conduct of our affairs materially contributed to their present sound 
financial condition, 

In the list of ordinary Fellows deceased will be found the name of 
the Marquess of Breadalbane, an ardent collector of Scottish silver and 
tokens, and of Dr John Harrison, who found time in a busy life to 
become the historian of Holyrood. 

Through the death of Sir Thomas Glen Coats, Bart., the Society loses 
a generous benefactor, The collection of Scottish coins formed by his 
father, Thomas Coats of Ferguslie, and presented by Sir Thomas and 
the family, is one of the most munificent donations ever received by 
the Society. 
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We have to regret the loss of Mr David C, E. Erskine of Linlathen, 
who, as Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the National Galleries of 
Seotland, was often able to be of great service to the Society. 

Mr Charles 5. Romanes, who passed away in October, was an antiquary 
keenly interested in Scottish genealogies, Latterly he had acquired 
Norham Castle, which he presented to the nation, and at the time of 
his death he was engaged in an extensive excavation at Coldingham 
Priory which was yielding important results. 

Mr Thomas Craig-Brown was widely known as an authority on Border 
antiquities, customs, and folklore. His History of Sellcirkshire, published 
in 1886, was a most valuable addition to Scottish county histories. 

In the death of Mr W. T. Oldrieve and of Dr Macgregor Chalmers the 
Society has lost two distinguished architects. Mr Oldrieve was elected 
a Fellow of the Society in 1904, served on the Council from 1909 to 1912 
and as a Vice-President from 1912 to 1915. He was a member of the 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments (Scotland), and in his official 
capacity as Principal Architect for Scotland of H.M. Office of Works was 
called upon to conserve many important historic monuments under the 
Ancient Monuments Acts, a duty which he at all times performed with 
due regard to maintenance of historic interest. His scholarly account 
of the excavation of David's Tower in Edinburgh Castle, conducted by 
H.M. Office of Works under his supervision, is printed in vol. xlviii. of 
the Proceedings. 

Dr Macgregor Chalmers was recognised by his colleagues as an expert 
in ecclesiastical work, and in course of an extensive practice carried out 
many important restorations of Scottish churches. Despite the many 
calls upon his time, he was a prolific writer on Scottish medieval 
architecture. 

Mr Charles R. Cowie, who had only recently become a Fellow, was a 
generous friend of the Society. His interests were more literary and 
historical than archeological, and he possessed a very fine collection of 
Burns manuscripts. 


Sir James Adam, C.B.E., King’s and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer, 
has joined the Council as Representing the Treasury in succession to 
Sir Kenneth J. Mackenzie, Bart., who has retired. 

On the resignation of Mr John Notman, Mr J, Bolam Johnson, C.A., 
was appointed Interim Treasurer of the Society till the Annual General 
Meeting. His name comes up for ballot at this time. 


Proceedings.—An advance copy of the Proceedings for the past year 
lies on the table, from which it will be seen that the number of papers 
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read before the Society was twenty-four, being one more than was read 
in the previous year. On a general classification it may be said that 
fourteen deal with prehistoric and ten with historic subjects. 

The Abbé Breuil of Paris makes an important contribution to the 
pre-history of Scotland in his communication “Observations on the Pre- 
Neolithic Industries of Scotland.” Under the joint authorship of Mr 
James E. Cree and Mr A. O. Curle the results of the excavations on 
Traprain Law during the summer of 1921 are reported. The interesting 
discovery in Tiree of cup-markings on an ecclesiastical site and in 
association with crosses is described by Mr Ludovic MacLellan Mann. 
Other cup-markings are noted by Mr J. H. Dixon; while the Rev. R. 8, G. 
Anderson records a most interesting spiral cut on a rock surface in 
Wigtownshire. Mr J. Graham Callander, Director of the Museum, has 
described the very important discovery of an earthenware pot in a 
medieval grave at Dunbar, and a series of hoards of bronze implements 
recently acquired by the Museum. He has also placed on record a full 
description of the large hoard of bronze weapons found in Duddingston 
Loch, which, though the first donation of relics to the Society, has not 
until now been described. A description of the coins in the Cowhill 
Hoard is furnished by Dr George Macdonald, This hoard contained 
several unique coins and yielded rather conflicting evidence on the 
chronology of the three-quarter face groat. Mr W. Douglas Simpson in 
his paper on Huntly Castle traces the development of the structure 
from a Norman earthwork to the present building, and details its history 
from the Civil War; while to Mr Van de Put is due an account of the 
Monypenny Breviary, a magnificent early sixteenth-century French 
manuseript prepared for the use of a Scottish family resident in France. 
No fewer than seventy-two of its pages are devoted to illustrations, and 
Mr Van de Put identifies the work as of the school of Bourges. 


The Museum.—It is with satisfaction that the Council are able to 
announce that the rearrangement and remounting of the collections in 
the historic and prehistoric galleries have now almost been completed, 
and that these rooms will be opened to the public at an early date. 

The additions to the collections, though satisfactory, are not nearly 
so numerous as in the last two years, which, however, were quite abnormal 
in this respect ; 525 objects have been received as donations, and 40 have 
been purchased. 

Among the accessions may be mentioned a food-vessel urn and 
fragments of another, found in a cairn at Drannandow, Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, presented by the Earl of Galloway ; two Roman sculptured 
slabs from Nethercroy, presented by the Directors of Carron Company ; 
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the seulptured cross-slab from Hilton of Cadboll, presented by Captain 
Macleod of Cadboll; a slab bearing a runic inscription from an old 
ehureh at the Broch of Birsay, Orkney, presented by Mr T. Stanger of 
Walkerhouse; a number of relics from a kitehen-midden near Galson, 
Lewis, presented by Mr N. Mackay and Mr John Morrison; a small 
collection of objects found during the restoration of Orchardton Tower, 
presented by Mrs Robinson Douglas of Orchardton, and a late Celtic 
bronze finger-ring, presented by Major and Mrs Broun-Lindsay of 
Wellwood. 

As many as three hoards of bronze implements have been acquired 
during the year: one, consisting of a razor and a knife, from Quoykea 
Moss, Orkney, was presented by the Earl of Ronaldshay: and another, 
consisting of two flat axes, from Nairnshire, by Mr James Curle; while 
the third, consisting of three flat axes, two knives, and an armlet, from 
Auchnacree, Forfarshire, was purchased. It is most gratifying that these 
hoards should have come to the Museum, as they include types of objects 
found in association for the first time in Scotland. . 

A beautiful little enamelled bronze brooch of Early Lron Age date, in 
the form of a cock, found in Bow Castle broch near Bowland, Gala 
Water, was also purchased, 

The most cordial thanks of the Society are again due to the Earl of 
Balfour, not only for permitting the excavations on Traprain Law to 
be continued, but for so generously presenting the relics found to the 
Museum. 

The most important purchase has been that of the Guthrie Bell and 
Bell-Shrine. There is only one other Scottish example of this class of 
relic—the shrine and bell from Kilmichael Glassary, which are also in 
the Museum. 

Through the King’s Remembrancer twenty-five coins from the Cowhill, 
Whitburn, hoard were acquired. These range in date from Robert II, 
to James IV., and include a unique Edinburgh half-groat of James ITI. 


Hxcavations—Another summer's excavation has been carried out on 
Traprain Law, the work, which lasted four and a half months, having 
once more been continuously supervised by Mr Cree. We have been 
enabled to carry on the excavations chiefly through the continued 
generosity of Mr John Bruce, who has again contributed £100, and of 
the Carnegie Trust, who have made a further grant of a similar amount. 
Mr Bruce has also most kindly given £50 to be expended on the excava- 
tion of a Roman site. In addition to these gifts, a friend of the Society 
who desires to remain anonymous has presented £100 for the purposes 
of excavation and the purchase of a special relic. 
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At Traprain the greater part of the season was devoted to the 

examination of the ground at the northern end of the area already 

excavated, and, although the relics recovered have not been so numerous 

as in past years, they include a number new to archwology. At the end 

of the season an examination of one of the gateways of the fort revealed 
some interesting structural features, 


Lhe Gunning Fellowship.—The Gunning Fellowship for 1922 was 
awarded to Mr A. J. H. Edwards, Assistant Keeper of the Museum, for 
the purpose of carrying out the excavation of two dilapidated cairns at 
Drannandow and of a hut-cirele in Knockman Wood, Stewartry of 
Kirkeudbright. Important structural features were revealed and relics 
secured. 


The Library.— Besides a large number of publications of learned 
societies, ete., received by way of exchange and by subscription, 54 books 
have been added to the Library by donation, and 9 by purchase, as well 
as 2 manuscripts. 


The Rhind Lectureship —The Rhind Lecturer for the current year is 
Mr C. R. Peers, the subject of whose lectures is “Monastic Building in 
Britain.” The course will be delivered in January next. 

Dr H. R. Hall, British Museum, has been appointed lecturer for 1923, 
his subject being “2gean Archwology”; and Professor Thomas Bryce 
for 1924, the lectures to deal with the Early Races of Scotland. 


The Chalmers-Jervise Prize. —It was decided to advertise again for 
essays in connection with the Chalmers-Jervise bequest, and the area 
selected was Perthshire. Notwithstanding wide advertisement, only two 
essays were received. The prize was awarded to Mr R. R. Boog Watson 


for his essay entitled “The Deuchny Hill Fort,” 
CARMICHAEL, 


President, 


The Treasurer read the annual statement of the Society's Funds, 
which was ordered to be printed and circulated among the members: 
and « hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr J. Bolam Johnson for 
his gratuitous services as Treasurer. 
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. 
Mowpay, llth December 1922. 
GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B8., F.B.A., D.Lrrr., LL.D.., 
in the Chair. 
A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 
WILLIAM MacpbonwaLp Barnp, F.F.S., &) George Street. 
ALEXANDER CRUNDALL, Hoyal Societies Club, St James's Street, 


London, S.W. 1. 
JOHN GILLESPIE, Architect, 56 Kenmure Street, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 
WILLIAM GRANT GRIEVE, 10 Queensferry Street. 
WILLIAM Wiest Huster, Belmont, Strichen Road, Fraserburch. 
CAMPBELL Sito, $.S.C., 19 Clarendon Crescent. 
CHARLES STEWART, C.A., S06 Broughty Ferry Road, Dundee. 
E. W. Sconk Strrixcer, Endsleigh, Wanstead, London, E. 11. 


The following Donations to the Museum, received during the recess 
from Sth May to 30th November, were intimated and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 

(1) By The Right Hon. Tae Ear. or BaLrour and Viscount 
TrRaAPRAIN of Whittinghame, K.G., through the Excavation 
Committee, 

Objects recovered from Traprain Law during the summer of 1921. 

(2) By G. P. H. Watsox, Secretary. 

Mould of red sandstone (fig. 1), imperfect, 114 inches by 6 inches by 





Fig. 1. Sandstone Mould from Donsapie. 


ai inches, with matrices for a ring, for part of another, and for objects of 
horse-shoe and dumb-bell shape on one face, and for a bar on the other: 
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found in the fort on Dunsapie, Arthur's Seat. This mould bears a strong 
resemblance to one found in a “ Pict’s House”"—probably a hut-circle—at 
Dorzel, Alford, Aberdeenshire,! which also had cut upon it matrices for 
easting a dumb-bell-shaped object, a horse-shoe-shaped object, and bars 
or ingots. 


(3) By MurrHeap Morrat, F.S.A. Scot. 


Bronze Pin, with free ring head, 5), inches long, from Dunkeld, 
Perthshire. 


(4) By Professor Zammit, C.M.G., M.D., Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon.), Curator 
of Valetta Museum, Malta. 


Thirty-five fragments of Neolithic and Bronze Age Pottery and half 
of a Stone Whorl, from Hal-Ginwi and Hal-Tarxien, Malta. 


(5) By James Rrrcure, D.Sc., Royal Scottish Museum. 
Brow and Horn Cores of Red Deer, with attached antlers cut across 
so as to form two sockets, locality unknown. 


(6) By Mrs Roptssox Dovenas of Orehardton. 
Objects found by H.M. Office of Works while excavating at Orchardton 
Tower, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright :— 

Carved Bone Handle, 443 inches long, 1, inch in diameter at top, 
perforated; Glass Phial, 2), inches long; five Brass Buckles; 
two Brass Rings; Iron Ring, {f inch in diameter; Disc of Slate 
with incised radiating lines on one face, 14 inch and 1 inch in 
diameter; four Stone Whorls; Whorl of Pottery; Stone Disc, 
113 inch in diameter, } inch thick; a Tobacco-pipe Head of 
seventeenth century and two of eighteenth century; nineteen 
Coins, sixteenth to eighteenth century, and one Crosraguel 
Penny. 


(7) By Davin Sarru, 39 Princes Street, Perth. 

Pair of Spectacles, with tortoiseshell and iron frame. 

Red Earthenware Jug, 44 inches high, with bright yellow glaze inside. 
(8) By Samue. Samira, St Alban’s, Colinton. 

Lock of Dr Thomas Chalmers’s hair. 


(9) By D. G. Anperson, 10 Murrayfield Place. 
Bone Awl or Borer, 4 inches in length, found near a “ Pict’s House,” 


Bay of Skaill, Orkney. 


! Proceechings, vol. iv. p. SEL 
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(10) Bequeathed by Sergeant-Major James MacMiIL.an, Royal 
Artillery, formerly an Attendant in the Museum. 


Four medals awarded to the Testator :— 
Indian Mutiny, with bars for Central India and Lucknow. 
Long Service and Good Conduct. 
Long Service in the Volunteer Force. 
Meritorious Services, 


(11) By G. Deans Rrreure, Chapelgill, Broughton. 


Leaf-shaped Arrow-head of Radiolarian Chert, 1} inch by { inch, found 
near Dolphinton. 


(12) By Rev. W. A. Stark, F.S.A.Scot., Senior Minister of Kirk- 
patrick-Durham, 

Wooden Spunk-box in the form of uo barrel, the initials “ R.1." (Robert 
Innes) cut on the bottom. The box was turned on a lathe by the 
Buchanites when they lived at Newhouse, Kirkpatrick-Durham, after 
the death of Mother Buchan in 1791. 


(13) By Jonx Morrisox, Galson, Borve, Isle of Lewis, 


Collection from a kitchen-midden near Galson (see also Proceedings, 
vol vi. p. 260), consisting of portion of a Small-toothed Comb of Bone. 
lf inch by { inch, ornamented with dot and circle designs; three Bone 
Pins, 2;, inches, 2} inches, and 2} inches in length; fragment of a Deer- 
horn Object, 2}{ inches in length, 1 inch in greutest breadth hollowed 
longitudinally, large perforations near thick end, cut at the other, point 
wanting; three Deer-horn Tines, 6 inches, 4] inches, and 1}4 inch in length, 
sawn or cut at the thick end, the first gnawed at the point; extreme end 
of an antler, showing two small tines, 3} inches in greatest length, having 
eut marks; wall fragment of hand-made Pottery Vessel, with applied 
eable-like moulding and crossed double lines incised round the widest 
part, (A silver coin of Eadgar (957-975 A.p.) was found also.) 


(4) By James 8. Ricwarpsoy, F.S.A.Scot., Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments for Scotland, 

Oval Pebble of Granite, 2) inches by 1] inch by 1,, inch, partly per- 
forated from both sides near one end; fragment of a Jet Armilet, 24 inches 
in length, split longitudinally, the circumference incised with oblique 
lines between single marginal lines: Rim portion of hand-made Pottery 
Vessel, of dark buff ware, with a row of applied circular projections 
outside and four transverse rows of twisted cord pattern inside; 
Globular Bead of yellow vitreous paste, “, inch in length; a Mass of 
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| 
frothy Iron Slag covered with a layer of burnt clay of red and grey 
eolour. All from Glenluce Sands, Wigtownshire. 


(15) By D. Low, Losset, Alyth, 


Three Bullet Moulds of [ron (1) 6) inches in length, one handle termi- 
nating in a screw, and the other in a cireular dise; (2) 5} inches long; (3) 
447 inches long; all for a single bullet; and 

Bullet Mould of Brass, $4 inches by { inch by , inch, having two rows 
of sixteen matrices in each row, All from Alyth, Perthshire. 


(16) By James Clarke, Headmaster, St Leonard's School, Edinburgh, 
through Wi.LiaAM KirkKNess, F\S.A. Scot. 


Fringe Loom, from Falkland, Fife, date about 1790. 


(17) By WinwiamM Kirkwess, F.S.A. Scot. 

Hank of 2ply Handspun Knitting Wool, length 200 yards, weight 
43 grains (about ,,th ounce), spun from Shetland native sheep wool, in 
Unst, Shetland, and awarded first prize at Baltasound Show, August 1921. 

Bellarmine or “Greybeard” of brown mottled ware, with bearded face 
and rosette in front, height 8; inches, 

Jug of Cream-coloured Stoneware, with human figures in panels on 
the sides, handle broken, height 5 inches. Both from Orkney. 


(18) By AxprEw M‘Cormick, F.S.A. Scot. 


Three Discs, one 1} inch and two 1{} inch in diameter, and fragment 
of a Ring, 1] inch in length, partially made, of Shale, from the church- 
yard, Portpatrick, Wigtownshire. 


(19) By ALrrep R, Davinson, F.S.A. Scot. . 


Three Communion Tokens, Abernethy-on-Tay: United Associate 
Congregation, 1748 and 1832; Parish Church, 1865. 


(20) By Major and Mrs Brous-Linpsay of 
Wellwood. 

Massive late-Celtic Finger-ring of Bronze, 1,%, 
inch and 1,% inch diameter (fig. 2), found under a 
stone near the edge of Wardlaw Cairn, Muirkirk, 
Ayrshire. 





Fig. 2. Bronse Finger-ring 
(21) By Joun Hamiuton, F.S.A. Scot. trons An iek trie. (hy) 


Seottish Pistol of Brass with heart-shaped butt, the maker's name, 
Jo. MITCHEL, engraved on top of breech. 


: from Bow Castle broch. (},) 
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(22) By JoHN GarpNER, Woodend, Houston. 


Communion Token of Burntshields Relief Church (near Kilbarchan, 
Renfrewshire). 


(23) By GrorGcr BevertmpGE of Vallay, North Uist. 


Milking Hobble of Ox Hair, such as is still used while cows are being 
milked in the fields at Vallay. 


(24) By The Right Hon. the Earn or GALLOWAY. 


Food-vessel Urn and Fragments of another, found in cists in a cairn 
at Drannandow, Minnigaff, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright (see subsequent 
communication by A. J. H. Edwards). 


It was announced that the following objects had been purchased for 
the Museum :— 


Beggar's Badge, lead, of Montrose, oval, NO 7/ MONTROSE/ BEGGING 
POOR, with a rose on a shield, and a pellet border round edge. 

Beggar's Badge, lead, of Nigg, Kincardineshire, round, 1}; inch diameter, 
P, NIGG/ D. G. MINR/ No 5 1725. 

Socketed Bronze Axe, 3), inches long, found in the parish of Old 
Monkland, Lanarkshire. 

Quarter Thistle Merk of James VI. found near 
Marlborough, Wilts. 

Wrought-iron Toaster from Ceres, Fife. 

Stone Axe, 3}} inches by 1{ inch, found on the 
farm of Boghall, parish of Glencorse, Midlothian. 

Finely patinated Brooch of Bronze in the form 
of a cock (fig. 3), 1} inch long, }} inch in height, 
Fig. 3. Enamelled Brooch With late-Celtic ornamentation, enamelled in red 
and yellow, found in Bow Castle broch near 
Bowland, Gala Water, Midlothian. Acquired through J. B. Mason, 
F\S.A. Scot. 





The following Donations of Books, ete. to the Library were 
intimated :— 
(1) By His Masesry’s GovERNMENT. 
Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, Venice. Vol. xxiii. 1632- 
1636. London, 1921. 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Vol. vi. Edward IIL, 1347-1356. 
London, 1921, 


Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry IIL, 1247-1251. 
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(2) By Coaries E. Wairetaw, F.S.A. Scot, 
Tl Museo Stibbert Catalogo delle Sale delle Armi Europee compilato 
da Alfredo Lensi. 2 vols. 
(3) By Dr J. Maxwe.__ Woop, F.5.A. Scot. 
The Gallovidian Annual, 1921. 


(4) By A. Rem Axpersox, F.S.A.Scot., the Compiler. 
A Short Bibliography on Scottish History and Literature. 


(5) By Dr Marcet Bavpours, the Author. 
La Préhistoire du Caducée. Paris, 1918. 


(6) By Tor Trustees oF THE British MvseuM. 

Early Stamped Bookbindings in the British Museum, 

Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia. 
By George Francis Hill, F.B.A. 

Subject Index of the Modern Books acquired by the British Museum 
in the years 1916-1920. 

(7) By Dr W. E. Coutiixce, Keeper of the Yorkshire Museum. 

A Catalogue of the Boynton Collection of Yorkshire Pottery presented 
to the Yorkshire Museum 1916 and 1920, together with notes on some of 
the Yorkshire Potteries and the Marks used by them. By A. Hurst, 
A.K.C,, M.I.R.S.E. 

(8) By Georce T. Fiom, the Author. 

Origin of the Place-Name Keswick. 

South Scandinavian Rock-Tracings: A Survey of the Material and a 
brief account of Like Sculpturings in England and Scotland. 

(0) By Tae Guascow ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Roman Fort at Balmuildy (Summerston, near Glasgow) on the 

Antonine Wall. By 5S. N. Miller, M.A. 
(10) By C. Porytz Stewart, F.S.A. Scot. 
A Series of Articles on the Stewarts of Forthergill and Garth. 


(11) By J. Marrianp THomson, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Public Records of Scotland (Rhind Lectures, 1911). Glasgow, 1922. 
(12) By Jonn A. STEWART, F.S.A,Scot., the Author. 
The Armorial Gallery, Highlanders’ Memorial Church, Glasgow, 1922. 
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(13) By Monsieur GeorGres Cuenet, Le Claon, Meuse, the Author. 
Anciennes Verreries d' Argonne. Paris, 1922. 


(14) By Tuomas Rerp, M.A., F.S.A. Scot,, the Author. 
Lanimer Day, Lanark, 1570-1913, with Appendix, 1921. 


(15) By James Urnguuart, F.8.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Parerga of William Honyman Gillespie. Edinburgh, 1922. 


(16) By A. Francis Srevart, F.S.A. Scot. 
The Place-Names of Lancashire. By Eilert Ekwall, Ph.D. 


(17) By Messrs Jonn Lane, Toe Boptey Heap, Liurrep, the 
Publishers. 
Hadrian's Wall. By Jessie Mothersole. London, 1922. 


(18) By Donatp A. Mackenzie, F.S.A.Scot., the Author, 
Colour Symbolism. Reprint by the Folk-Lore Soriety. 


(19) By Professor THomas H. Bryce, M.D., F.RS., F.S.A.Scot., the 
Author. ‘ 
William Hunter and His Museum. 


(20) By Wintutam Harvey, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Ancient Scottish Craft and the Third Degree. Dundee, 1922. 
Pamphlet. 


(21) By Vicror T. Hopesox, F.S.A. Scot. 
Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age. 
Everyday Life in the Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Age. 
Both by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 


(22) By Davin C. Mackie, F.S.A. Scot. 
Enrolment form of Walter Anderson, painter, in the Elgin Corps of 
Volunteers, dated 3rd August 1807. 
(23) By ALEXanpER ARNot, Viewforth, Inverkeithing. 


Burgess Ticket of Culross, in favour of Henry Arnot of Inverkeithing 
(great-grandfather of the donor), dated 20th April 1791, with seal attached. 


It was announced that the following books had been purchased for 
the Library :— , 

Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, Wednesday, 17th May 1922, 
Vol. L, No. 37. Official Report (Unrevised). 
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* Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne. Cabrol. Tome 5. 
Old Scottish Clockmakers from 1453 to 1850. By John Smith. Edin- 


burgh, 1821. 


Scottish Colonial Schemes, 1620-1686, By George P. Insh, M.A., D.Litt. 


Glasgow, 1022. 


Ireland in Pre-Celtic Times. By R. A. S. Macalister, Litt.D., F.S.A. 


London, 1921. 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Essex. 2 vols. 1916, 1921. 


The following Communications were read :— 


I. 


TWO CELTIC CROSSES FROM THE MACHARS, WIGTOWNSHIRE. 
By Rev. BR. 8S. G. ANDERSON, B.D., F.S.A.Scor. 


Recently I heard of « sculptured stone lying at the garden gate of 
the farm of Brighouse, about three miles north of Whithorn, on the 


Whithorn-Wigtown road. This proved to be a 
portion of a cross-slab (fig. 1), measuring 21 inches 
in length, and 104 inches at its widest, and retain- 
ing on it the head of the cross and a small frag- 
ment of the decorated shaft. 

Over thirty years ago this cross-slab was turned 
up by the ploughman in a rough field on the 
Brighouse side of the service road from Castle 
Wigg, near its junetion with the Whithorn road. 
It was found about a hundred yards to the left 
of the field gate, and a few yards north-west of 
the first rocky knoll. The cross-slab is of Silurian 
sandstone of a uniform thickness of 4 inches, 
undressed on the back but smoothed on the face. 
There is some doubt as to the stone having been 
artificially shaped. The sculptor has possibly 
selected the most suitable slab he could find 
lying to hand. It is peaked at the top, with 
smooth square edges on the left-hand side, but 
the right-hand side is more irregular and has 
also suffered from the plough. 





Fig. 1. Cross-slah from 
Brighouse, 


The designs on the slab have been worked with a minimum of labour, 
The head represents a Celtic cross of the disc-headed Whithorn type. In 


¥YOL. LYT, 


ot] 
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this case the cross-head has been achieved by the simple cutting in of 
five rings, 3 inches in diameter, the centre of each ring being left as a 
plain disc. The two upper rings are joined together, as are also the 
lower two, by a curved line, thus forming the vertical arms of the cross. 
The horizontal arms reaching the edges of the stone are not further 
defined. The fifth ring marks the centre of the cross, 

Immediately beneath the head, separated by a band } inch in breadth, 
is a sunk panel containing an exceedingly simple form of ornament in 
high relief. From the fragment remaining it is difficult to say definitely 
whether the design is of a single strand interlacing, or of a grouping of 
four loops or sub-ovals, each about 4) inches 
long by 2 inches broad, so inclined to each 
other as to fill the breadth of the panel, and 
meeting centrally. The latter seems more 
probable, as there is no sign of any attempt 
to give the effect of one line passing over 
another. Between the angles formed by the 
inclined loops, a pellet 1 inch in diameter is 
inserted. The motif would possibly be re. 
peated downwards on the shaft. 

This cross has quite a character of its own, 
and is not a duplicate of any other yet found. 
But while differing as an individual, all its 
details clearly and strikingly connect it with 
its family type. 

There is no record of any chapel or grave- 
yard at Brighouse. On the rocky knoll near 
where the cross-slab was found there seem to 
be traces of foundations, but they are not 
oriented due east and west. 

Lam much indebted to Mr Brown, of Brighouse, who had preserved 
the eross-slab, and gave me the details of its discovery, as well as allowing 
me to take possession of the stone. Negotiations are at present under 
way to have it placed beside the other crosses of the district in the 
Whithorn Museum. 

While writing the above note I learned of another Celtic cross-slab. 
This stone (fig. 2) was discovered over twenty years ago on the farm of 
Elrig, in the parish of Mochraum; but the exact spot or field cannot now 
be ascertained. Shortly after its discovery it passed into the hands of 
the late Dr Selby of Portwilliam, and is now preserved by his son and 
successor, to whom I am indebted for my knowledge of it, and for per- 
mission to photograph and describe it. 





Fig. 2. Cross-slab from Elrig. 
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* This fragment is 144 inches long, 8} inches at its extreme width, and 
2 inches thick. It is much weathered, and most of the shaft has dis- 
appeared, As in the case of the former cross, the back is undressed. 

The design on the face, in a manner similar to that on the back of 
the cross-slab at Corsewall House, is divided into three unequal panels, 
The cross in the topmost panel is equal-armed, of Maltese form, but with 
circular hollows at the points of intersection. These circular depressions 
open out widely on to the edges of the stone, and their borders continue 
into the cable design that frames at least the two upper panels. The 
interior surface of the cross is sunk and filled with decoration in high 
relief, In the centre, instead of the simple large boss or circular de- 
pression so frequent in the Galloway crosses, there has been introduced 
a Latin cross, hollowed out, and with a pellet or small boss within at 
the centre of intersection of the arms. Between this central cross and 
the outer border the space is filled with a single-stranded cord, twisted 
in the expanding arms into a loose, conventional simple knot. 

Beneath the ecross-head is a narrow, oblong, horizontal panel, filled 
with four rows of the key pattern. The drawing is slovenly, and the 
execution careless. On the third key of the topmost line there is what 
might be a small linear Latin cross superimposed, if it is not a mere 
eccentricity of the sculptor in a most eccentrically worked line. That it 
may have been intentional is suggested by the fact that on the corre- 
sponding panel, otherwise blank, of the Corsewall House cross-slab there 
is incised a similar cross. The key pattern is not found on many of the 
Galloway crosses, and none has it so elaborately or so prominently 
worked into the design as this Elrig Cross, 

Below the key pattern is a border of cable design which meets a 
similar border that probably extended to the bottom of the vertical 
panel below. This panel, it is evident from the small fragment remaining, 
was filled with a single-cord plait or interlacing. 


4 Jurentory of Ancient Monuments, Wigtownshire, No, 78, fig. 20. 
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IT. 
STONE CIRCLES AT RAEDYKES, NEAR STONEHAVEN, KINCARDINE- 
SHIRE. By JAMES RITCHIE, F.E.LS., ConresPoNDING MEMBER. 


Raedykes is well known for its Roman Camp, a full description of 
which, with accompanying plans, is given by Dr George Macdonald in 
vol. |. of the Proceedings af the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, The 
first map illustrating that paper is a rough sketch of the country round 
Raedykes as it appeared about 1784, and on it the site of a stone circle 
is marked, a short distance beyond the north-west corner of the camp. 
The second map is an improved edition of the first one, and on it 
also the cirele marked and is named “Druid Temple” (fig. 1), It shows 
a single circle apparently formed of two concentric rings of standing 
stones, with no other circles in the neighbourhood. But this is not 
correct, for there are really four cireles or ring-cairns on the site.- The 
original map-maker, who was chiefly concerned with the Roman Camp, 
apparently did not consider the circles of sufficient interest to trouble 
about marking them in detail, and was content simply to indicate 
the site. 

The circles are situated near each other, on the flat ground forming 
the top of the Saddle Hill, within a quarter of a mile of the farm-house 
of West Raedykes (fig. 2), and about 4 miles from Stonehaven. To reach 
them the visitor should proceed along the way to Banchory known as 
the Slug Road, leading north-west from the town past the policies of Ury 
House, till he reaches the third milestone. Fifty yards beyond the 
milestone a branch road strikes up the brae to the north, Fully 100 
yards up the brae the road divides into two branches, the one on the 
right hand leading direct to the farm of Broomhill on the east side of 
the Roman Camp. If the visitor wishes to inspect the circles before 
visiting the camp, he should proceed along the Broomhill road for nearly 
a quarter of a mile, till he reaches the first branch turning off to the left. 
This is a rough farm road which passes a little to the south of the farm 
buildings on the hillside, and then along the west side of the camp till 
it ends at the farm of West Raedykes. Then « short walk through 
the heather, up the slope behind the farm-steading, brings the circles 
into view. 

The four circles are situated within a short distance of each other, 
so that a line joining their centres would forma slight curve little more 
than a hundred yards in length. They are nearly equal in size, and each 
consists of a ring-shaped cairn with a hollow centre, the interior depres- 
sion and the exterior circumference being bounded by a setting of 
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earthfast stones, set upright to support the smaller loose stones of 
which the cairns are composed. Only two of these ring-cairns, the {most 
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northerly and the most southerly, are surrounded by standing stones, 
and each is furnished with a circle of upright stones placed at a distance 
of a few feet beyond the outer circumference of the cairn. The recumbent 
stone, so important a feature in the Aberdeenshire type of circle, is 
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entirely absent, and there are no outlying pillar stones similar to those 
found in Cornwall and Devon and also at a few of the Aberdeenshire 
circles, such as those at Balquhain and Druidstown. 

For. the sake of distinguishing the circles from each other, they are 
numbered in the order in which they would be approached by a visitor 
proceeding from’ the farm-steading of West Raedykes, that is from the 
south-east. 

No. 1.—This is the southern circle nearest to the farm of West Rae- 
dykes (figs. 2 and 3). It consists of a central ring-cairn surrounded by a 
circle of standing stones. The hollow in the centre of the cairn has a 
diameter of between 9 and 10 feet, and is bounded by upright earthfast 
stones averaging 2 feet in height. The ring_of the cairn measures about 
12 feet across from the central hollow to the outer circumference, which 
is formed of a ring of upright stones similar to those at its inner circum- 
ference. The cairn is very imperfect, many of its stones having been 
taken away to build a circular sheepfold near by, which is now some- 
what dilapidated and apparently disused. About 18 feet of the outer 
stone setting on the south side of the cairn is in fairly good condition, 
heing about 2} feet high, and having three stones in the centre rather 
larger than the others, The cairn was originally surrounded by a 
circle of standing stones placed at a distance of about 12 feet from it, 
making the diameter of the circle approximately 60 feet, but many of 
these stones have now disappeared. Only eight are at present standing, 
four of these on the east side being neighbouring stones in their original 
positions. As they are placed about 10 feet from each other, measured 
from centre to centre of each stone, this would indicate that the circle 
when complete consisted of some eighteen or nineteen upright pillars. 
These standing stones, however, are of small size, being only from 3 to 
4 feet in height, and they seem at one time to have been connected by a 
dyke of small stones, portions of which still remain, Traces of a similar 
dyke, connecting the upright standing stones, were found during the ex- 
cavations at the Garrol Wood Circle described in the Proceedings of the 
Society, vol. xxxix. p. 199, but it is very doubtful if in either case the 
connecting dyke formed part of the original structure. Just outside the 
cirele of standing stones there are one or two blocks of stone lying 
prostrate among the heather. These may be the remains of a second 
circle of standing stones which has, now disappeared, but which seems 
to be indicated on Barclay’s map (fig. 1), or, as seems more probable, 
they may be simply stones which have been displaced from the existing 
circle or cairn. 

No. 2.—This ring-cairn is situated 2 yards north-west of No. 1, the circle 
just described (figs. 2 and 3). Its central hollow and outer circumference 
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have been bound in by low walls of earthfast stones standing on edge, 
but many of these have become displaced or have been removed, so that 
it is almost impossible to give exact measurements, and those given here 
are only approximate. The central hollow of the cairn has a diameter 
of 8 or 9 feet, and, as the ring itself is about 10 feet in breadth, the 
diameter of the whole structure is from 25 to 30 feet. The heap of loose 
stones of which the mass of the cairn is composed, rises to a height of 
about 3 feet above the level of the surrounding soil. No cirele of 
standing stones now surrounds the cairn, and there is no trace of any 
such circle ever having existed, 

No. 3.—Ten yards north-west of No, 2 is another ring-cairn (figs. 2 and 3). 
It is similar in appearance to that already described, but not quite so 
large. The central hollow has a diameter of 8 feet, while the ring itself 
isonly about 6 or 7 feet in breadth, making the total diameter of the cairn 
just a little over 20 feet. It also rises to a height of 3 feet above the 
surrounding surface. The material of which the cairn is composed is 
completely hidden by a thick growth of coarse grass and whins, as are 
also the boundary stones, s0 that this eairn appears less clearly defined 
than any of the others. The cairn is not now surrounded by any circle 
of standing stones, and there are no signs of any such circle ever having 
been attached to it. 

No, 4.—This, the most northerly circle, stands about 50 yards to the 
north of that last deseribed (figs. 2 and 3). It is a ring-cairn surrounded by 
acirele of upright standing stones, and thus it resembles the circle first 
described more closely than it does the others. The stones, however, are 
larger, and the circle, when in its original condition, must have been the 
most striking one of the group, though it did not differ from the others 
in size to any great extent. The central hollow of the cairn is 8 feet in 

‘diameter, and is enclosed by « ring of upright stones about 2 feet high 
set close together so as to form both a boundary and a support for the 
loose stones of the cairn. The ring of the cairn is 12 feet in breadth, 
and rises to a height of fully 5 feet above the level surface of the 
surrounding moor. The outer boundary of the cairn consists of a stone 
setting about 2 feet high, but it also contains several pillar stones of a 
much greater size, considerably larger than those found in the stone 
setting of any of the other cairns. Six of these stones remain in an 
upright position, but the largest two are on the south-west side (fig. 4), 
The tallest one measures 5 feet 6 inches in height, 3 feet 2 inches in 
breadth, and 1 foot in thickness. Its neighbour on the south side is 
3 feet 10 inches high, 4 feet broad, and 1 foot 2 inches thick at the middle 
of the stone, tapering off to a narrow edge at each side. The distance 
between the centres of these two neighbouring stones is 7 feet. When 
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the structure was complete the ring-cairn was surrounded by a circle of 
standing stones, placed at a distance of 7 feet 6 inches beyond its outer 
ring, and forming a circle having a diameter of 16 yards, and a circum- 
ference of about 50 yards. Only three of these standing stones now 
remain in position; two others, having fallen over, lie flat beside their 
original sites, and fragments of several others lie scattered near. The 
tallest of the stones still standing is on the south-west side, near the 
two large stones of the outer stone setting already described. It is 
4 feet 6 inches in height, 1 foot 6 inches in breadth, and 1 foot in 
thickness, The two fallen pillar stones lie on the northern are of 





Fig. 4. Raedykes northern Stone Circle showing inner Stone Setting and Standing Stones . 
from north-east. 


the circle. The larger of the two, the west one, is 6 feet long, and its 
neighbour is 5 feet. Allowing for the portion of the base which was 
originally embedded in the soil, these stones when erect would closely 
resemble, both in height and general appearance, that still standing 
erect on the south-west. Since these are neighbouring stones, and they 
are 9 feet apart, the circle when complete may have consisted of sixteen 
or seventeen stones and have been in appearance almost a duplicate of 
the southern circle No. 1. 

From their nearness to each other as well as from their similarity in 
size and construction, these cireles form a remarkable group of ancient 
monuments, The ring-cairn is common to them all, but in two eases it 
is surrounded by a circle of standing stones. Ring-cairns surrounded 
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by circles of standing stones occur at Rees o' Clune, Durris, and 
Whitehill, Monymusk, but each of these has also a recumbent stone, a 
feature which is absent at Raedykes. A large proportion of the stones 
which formed the ring-cairn at the southern circle near Raedykes have 
been removed to make a sheepfold. Had this process been continued 
till all the loose stones of the cairn had disappeared, the remaining 





Fig, 5. Ogam-inseribed Stone at Auquhollie, 


earthfast blocks, which at present form the inner and outer boundaries 
of the ring-cairn, would have presented exactly the appearance of those 
stone settings which exist in many of the Aberdeenshire circles. This 
suggests the idea that in many cases these stone settings may be the 
sole remains of ring-cairns, which once occupied the interior of the circles, 
the loose stones having long since been removed for utilitarian purposes, 
such as road making and dyke building. 

The moorland to the north of the circles is dotted over with numer- 
ous small mounds which have all the appearance of tumuli, but no 
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systematic examination of any of them appears to have been made. The 
circles also seem to have escaped examination, and though several urns 
have been found in the neighbourhood of the Roman Camp, none so far 
are recorded as having been discovered at the circles while stones were 
being removed from the interior cairns. The numerous standing stones 
which have disappeared have in all likelihood been used for building 
purposes at the neighbouring farm-steading. 

On the low ground at the foot of the hill on the west side, and about 
a mile from the circles, another object of antiquarian interest is to be 
seen. It is a tall, upright pillar standing at the side of the road near the 
farm of Auquhollie, and hence known as the Auquhollie Stone (fig. 5). 
It is 8 feet 6 inches high, 2 feet wide, and 1 foot 6 inches thick at the base, 
tapering slightly to 1 foot 2 inches at the top. Its chief interest centres 
in the Ogam inscription which is incised on its southern side, the edge 
of the stone being used instead of a stem line, in a manner similar to 
that shown on the well-known Newton Stone, near Insch. The Ogam 
strokes, especially those at the beginning and end of the inscription, are 
somewhat indistinct, so that it is difficult to get a satisfactory reading 
of the lettering. The Auquhollie Stone is described in Early Christian 
Monuments, pp. 203-4. 

To Mr W. Douglas Simpson, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., I wish to record my 
great indebtedness for the valuable plans of the circles, specially prepared 
by him to accompany this paper. 
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LI. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAERLAVEROCK CASTLE. By G. P. H. 
WATSON, F.S.,A.Scotr., SECRETARY. 


Caerlaverock Castle, which stands in a swamp on the Solway flats 
about nine miles south-south-east of Dumfries, must be reckoned among 
the foremost examples of secular architecture in Scotland. The site is 
naturally secured by its marshy surroundings, but immediately to the 
north rises firmer ground, and a spur of this declining into the marsh 
has been adapted for the castle by insulating and protecting it with a 
system of ramparts and ditches; the inner ditch formerly spanned by a 
drawbridge is full of water, 10 feet deep in parts; the outer ditch, swampy 
and difficult of passage, was probably crossed on a traverse controlled 
by a gate or other forework; the entire system of outworks was com- 
manded from the defensive wallheads of the castle, 

The ramparts seem to be mainly of sand; the subsoil of the site is 
clay, and the distribution of rock and hard foundation upon it may have 
dictated the extent and general arrangement of the structures. The 
eastle is illustrated in an interesting MS. military report prepared 
between 1563 and 1566 by an English official and now preserved in the 
Cottonian Collection, British Museum; the report is reproduced in the 
History of Liddesdale and the Debateable Land, App. LXCX. p. CLX., from 
which the undernoted extract relative to Caerlaverock is taken. 

“The mouthe of the Water of Nytht: A schallow revare: noo weshalles 
can come furtht of Englonde in yt but at the ful sea, and that at the 
crope of the tyde; soo that thei mon pas the Longrake sande, in the 
myddes of Sulwaye: And yf thei come from Wirkingtoun or that coest, 
thei mon come upoun Gallowaye syde on the same maner. There boates 
and vesshells can not excede ten townes, soo any interprise in that revare 
to be attempted by watter, ys to small purpose, oneles the cuntrie wor 
ones wyn, and some fortification in the same, and in that caise bootes 
may arryve as oceacion served, witht vittell and other necessariis, from 
Holme lordshippe and that coest, being ten myles over by watter. 

“Half a myle from the watter mowtht of Nytht, and upoun theast 
syde of the same, standitht the castell of Carlaverok, pertenyng to the 
Lorde Maxwell: Noo house presentlie to be kept from cannon or battarde, 
nor yet can be made strong, as the platt thereof hereafter presentlie will 
shew, onles the hill above the same, called the Warde Law, be fortifyed ; 
bootes as said ys of ten tonnes will come to the foote of this hill at the 
full sea, distant from Holme lordishippe in Englonde xj myles over 
Sulway watter. Shoulde Lorde Maxwell making a joyall of yt to achyft 
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him self furtht of Englonde after his apprehension, caused the same be 
delyvered in Yngles possession; and for vittaling thereof, Henry theight 
of eterne memorye sent to aide my Lorde Wharton, capitane Camboo, 
witht a thowsande hargabusers, spanzeondes, and foure hundreitht 
clavoys horsmen, whiche tuik noo effect, the howse being rendred up or 
aide camme, and as noo strenght tenable.” 

The Ward Law, rising to a height of 313 feet over sea-level, overlooks 
the castle, from which it lies northward and about a mile distant. On 
the summit is a prehistoric earthwork. 

On plan the castle is a triangle disposed with the apex to the north 
and the base to the sea; flanks and base are protected by curtains 
originally surmounted with a parapet walk, terminating at the angles 
in circled towers. There are single towers at the base, and twin towers 
at the apex, the latter fronting the gatehouse and flanking the entrance, 
which looks northward to the higher ground, where there was a large 
walled enclosure provided with an unusually large and lofty gate, still 
extant, opening to the north-east. 

The front (tig. 1) is perhaps the most majestic of the quasi-military 
facades of Scotland. It comprises the gatehouse, the kernel of the 
eastle, which bears detail rather similar to that on David's Tower in 
Edinburgh Castle, detail that can definitely be assigned to the late 
fourteenth or early fifteenth century. The gatehouse is a piecemeal 
construction. Messrs. MacGibbon and Ross have shown that the original 
entrance lies obscured, as will be seen from the plan, behind a forework 
built about the middle of the fifteenth century, at which time the parapet 
or bartizan was completed. The west tower had at first no gun-loops, 
and those which exist are obvious insertions; while the masonry of the 
east tower shows no sign of disturbance externally, internally there is 
evidence that the gun-loops in this tower also are secondary. The cap- 
house and superstructures are early sixteenth-century additions. 

The east flank (fig. 2) comprises the east tower and gable of the gate- 
house, beyond which the curtain, formerly much lower, has been largely 
rebuilt and finally embodied in a range of seventeenth-century building. 
It will be noticed that the south-east tower no longer survives. The 
bartizan is carried across the gable and is continued for a short distance 
southward on a screen of masonry, forming a protective wing to conceal 
the junction of gatehouse and curtain. There is little doubt that the 
vulnerable points of a structure were obvious to the mediwval soldier, 
and devices such as this were employed to render his deductions 
ineffectual, 

The base curtain is demolished for the greater part of its length. The 
south-west tower, contemporary with the gatehouse, has four storeys, 
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Fig. 2. Caucrlaverock Castle: 
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. 
none being vaulted; the upper storeys were entered from the curtain 
walls, for there were no internal stairs. Filled up, but just distinguish- 
able, are meurtrieres formed in the window breasts. At the junction of 
the tower with the base curtain lay a door opening to the ditch, in which, 
at this place, there are 10 feet of water, 

Within the interior, the rear of the gatehouse is seen partly obscured 
by a rear-work (ec. 1500) supported on lofty piers. Against the west curtain 
is an early sixteenth-century wing, and just beyond it rises a stair tower 
of rather later date. Against the east curtain stands the latest addition, a 
seventeenth-century range which returned 
on the south along the base and incor- 
porated the curtain. 

The west Hank (fig. 3) exhibits different 
typesofmasonry. In general, the masonry 
of the towers and wing is ashlar work, 
very finely wrought low in the course and 
very carefully jointed, but the upper part 
of the west curtain is curiously rough and 
was presumably built as an inner wall, a 
detail which, when considered in conjunc- 
tion with the presence of tiers of putlog 
holes, leads to the inference that there 
was a two-storeyed hoard or balcony, 
obviously secondary, overhanging the 
diteh. Traces of similar hoards are found 
E elsewhere in Scotland, for example, at 
BASEMENT Dunnottar Castle. Just beyond the flue 
Fig. 4. Plans of Porte de Laon at Coucy- of the parapet privy a vertical joint in 

leChittenin, : soa 
the masonry runs from wallhead to base, 
and indicates that the base tower and some 3 feet of the adjoining 
curtain were constructed as a unit. The masonry at the north end of 
the curtain has apparently been spliced. 

All fortifications run pretty much on stereotyped lines, and the gate- 
house of Caerlaverock has its analogies. For example, the plan of the 
Porte de Laon at Coucy-le-Chateau, shown in fig. 4, is markedly similar, 
though that building is much larger and presumably a century and a 
half earlier than Caerlaverock. While there is this resemblance in the 
plans, the purpose of the structures is entirely different. The French 
example is technically a “chatelet,”' merely a fortified gate, in this 
instance on a town wall, simpler patterns of which are the “Bars” of 





' Longtoft, speaking of the Cuerlaverock Castle captured by Edward [. in 1300, described it as 
“povere chastelet,” a poor little castle, but in France the term seems specific, 
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York and other English towns; Caerlaverock, however, was essentially 
a residence, a strong one certainly, of the type termed the “ gatehouse 
castle,” since the house is concentrated over the entry. Although a 
French example is cited here for comparison, that is not to say that 
this entry is peculiar to France and Scotland; on the contrary, a lengthy 
list might be given of gates both in England and in Wales very similarly 
arranged, 
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Caerlaverock in its earlier form (ef. plan, fig. 5) comprised a house of 
five storeys with a courtyard in rear enclosed by curtain walls less than 
three storeys in height, terminating at the base angles in four-storeyed 
towers. The house was complete in itself, for the base towers, to judge 
by the survivor, were intended primarily for defence and temporary 
shelter and not to provide additional dwelling accommodation. The 
entrance lay deeply recessed within the frontal towers, and the vaulted 
trance was protected first, by an opening that penetrates the wall 
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‘ 
vertically and can only be a machicolation through which hot water, 
tar, or such like could be poured on assailants; the second defence 
was a portcullis, the third a gate. Suflicient barriers we might suppose, 
yet evidently inadequate in the opinion of the mediwval engineer, for 
we find in course of time that they were considerably augmented till 
they finally comprised, first, the drawbridge which folded up within a 
recess and completely covered the entrance; second, a gate which opened 
out and could only be opened when the drawbridge was lowered; third, 
a portcullis; fourth, a gate opening inward; fifth, another porteullis; 
sixth and seventh, the portcullis and gate first mentioned; eighth, a gate 
opening outwards (ie. to the north); ninth, a similar gate; and tenth, a 
feature which is assumed to be a rear porteullis. The builders of 
Caerlaverock seem to have realised that the entrance to a castle was 
its vulnerable point. The three last-mentioned defences were intended to 
prevent access from the courtyard, a precaution not usually taken. It is 
of course most unlikely that all these barriers were in use at one time. 

On either side of the trance lies a vaulted porters’ room communi- 
cating with a cellar in the towers, once vaulted, though I agree with 
Messrs MacGibbon and Ross that the vaulting is secondary. I would go 
further and suggest that much of the existing vaulting is a renewal. As 
the basement was vaulted and there was no internal communication 
with the upper floors, the former might be taken without involving the 
fall of the whole; further, if the basement went on fire there was little 
danger of the conflagration spreading upward. 

The first floor seems to have been originally entered towards the west 
end of the south wall, where a wide arched doorway is seen built up; it 
must have been reached by a forestair of timber (fig. 5, E),—and a precisely 
similar arrangement is found in a gate tower at Carcassone. When the 
turnpike behind this doorway was altered, a window adjoining was 
opened up to form a more convenient entrance which must also have 
been reached by a forestair (fig. 5, F), 

The hall of the gatehouse oceupied the body of the first floor, for 
the present mid-partition is sixteenth-century work, and there was an 
inner room in each of the towers; between the entrances to these lay 
a recess from which the porteullis was worked. The east gable has 
been rebuilt internally ; it would contain a large fireplace probably with 
a mantel or hood. The upper floors, reached from the turnpike on the 
west, were similarly arranged. The towers have vaulted ceilings to 
the second floor; the western of these is ribbed, as will be seen from 
fig. 6. From the second floor upwards there is an additional chamber 
within the mid-fifteenth century forework, which in each case was 
devoted to defence and not to domestic purposes. The lowest chamber 


. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAERLAVEROCK CASTLE. > 
has provision for the mechanism which worked the portcullis and 
draw bridge. 

The first alteration on the castle of any importance was the pro- 
jection of the entrance and the provision of additional barriers. A 
detail of the forework is given in fig. 7, which shows the recess A—A into 
which the drawbridge folded, the hole C for the cable which raised or 
lowered the bridge, two socket holes B-B for the ends of the timber 
stays from which the bridge depended, and the socket holes D for the 
bridge transom. 





Fig. 6. Vaulted Ceilings, X.W. Tower. Fig. 7. Detall of Forework. 


A seventeenth-century armorial panel has been inserted within the 
recess; the principal achievement is that of Robert Maxwell, first Earl 
of Nithsdale, while subsidiary shields at the corners bear respectively 
the Royal Arms, the arms of John, eighth Lord Maxwell, Earl of 
Morton, of Maxwell impaling Mar, and lastly of Stewart of Dalswinton. 
The back of the pend was subsequently contracted, and this alteration 
dates with the later entrance to the first floor, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The foregoing were entirely defensive additions: but 
in the same period a lodging was built against the west curtain. Its 
extent and appearance can only be conjectured, for it was demolished 
to make room for the present west wing in the sixteenth centu ry. 
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About the beginning of the sixteenth century the cap-house, super- 
structures, and chimneys were added, and a curious lofty rear-work was 
built at the back of the pend. This is supported on high piers spanned 
by an arch surmounted by a little house (fig. 5, F). The soffit of the arch 
is slotted, and the corbelled ingoings are chased to permit some construc- 
tion to slide up and down. The outer east face is similarly corbelled 
and chased, perhaps for counterweights, While the rear-work adds 
greatly to the charm of the courtyard, it affords useful abutment to the 
lofty south wall of the gatehouse. Some little time after it, the present 
handsome lodging ,was built against the west curtain, which is two 
storeys in height and comprises on each floor a succession of elegant 
chambers which we might call public rooms if there were medieval 
precedent for the term. The fireplaces are particularly fine of their 
kind, each having shafted jambs and moulded capitals and bases beneath 
a massive lintel surmounted by a cornice. The windows to the court- 
yard are of good size, and those on the upper floor have had mullions 
and transoms, The only identification on this building is a skewput 
bearing a shield charged, a saltire for Maxwell. This range was clearly 
erected prior to the stair tower adjoining, for a very beautifully moulded 
doorpiece with slightly ogival head is obscured by the tower: the door 
must have opened to the stair which served the second entrance to the 
first floor of the gatehouse. 

The stair tower was built within the sixteenth century to give ensier 
access to the upper floors of gatehouse and’ west wing. The open area 
between it and the curtain was ingeniously utilised by flooring it to 
form little galleries or balconies beneath a penthouse roof. During the 
sixteenth century the windows of the gatehouse were enlarged, the 
mid-partition was built and a niche to hold a “dressoir” for the display 
of plate was formed at the dais end of the Hall. It was subsequently 
slapped out as a door to a later turnpike. 

The final and largest addition was built by Robert Maxwell, the first 
Earl of Nithsdale, about 1638, apparently on the site of the late sixteenth- 
century structures. It is a building of three storeys beneath the wall- 
head, and the accommodation comprises to the south ‘the “New Hall” 
with drawing-room off it, and, to the east, offices and the great staircase. 
On the upper floor a gallery, the “Long Hall,” probably extended above 
the “New Hall,” while the east wing contained, en suite, “my ladies 
Chamber and the dining-room.” In addition to the main staircase which 
rose to the first floor only, leaving direct ascent to be continued by a 
rather mean little service turnpike, there are two handsome turnpikes 
at the north-eastern and south-western angles of the range, which 
served all floors in transit. 
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The seventeenth-century fireplaces are very handsome and have 
moulded console-shaped jambs,—some of the gatehouse fireplaces have 
been renewed in this pattern. From the occurrence of the fleur-de-lys 
on the fireplace of the chamber next the main stair, the room has been 
identified by Mr W. M. Mackenzie, Secretary of the Royal Commission 
on Ancient Monuments, as “My Ladies Chamber.” Elizabeth Beaumont, 
Countess of the first Earl of Nithsdale, bore three fleurs-de-lys on 
her shield. 

The facade of Nithsdale’s addition (fig. 8) is one of the most exquisite 
Renaissance compositions left to us. It is not in the stately articulated 
Renaissance of Palladio and his followers, but its appeal is perhaps 
more subtle. The composition is admirably handled and most happily 
grouped. The setting of the turnpike windows, which form a terminal 
to the facade, is particularly good, and the windows proclaim their 
purpose. Throughout, the architectural detail is most refined and 
dainty; the window architraves of the ground floor are moulded and 
fluted and those above are furnished with little shafts; the pediments 
contain heraldic and allegorical carvings of considerable interest and 
some zesthetic value. 

The first castle of Caerlaverock which stood either on this site or 
on one adjacent' was, for the second time, razed in 1356.2 Some little 
time after this destruction, between 1375 and 1410 to judge from the 
architectural details, the present castle was constructed; Fraser* informs 
us that Sir Robert Maxwell (1373-1409) was the builder, and his statement 
is apparently correct. The present west range may have been built by 
John, fourth Lord Maxwell (1485-1513), but is more probably the work 
of Robert his successor (1513-1546). In 1598 John Carey reports to Lord 
Burghley that “Lord Maxwell makes great fortification and has many 
men working at his house 5 miles from Dumfries.” While no indication 
is given of the nature of the work then being executed, the date would 
quite well suit sundry remnants spared by Robert Maxwell, Earl of 
Nithsdale, in erecting his new wings in the early seventeenth century. 

I am indebted to H.M. Stationery Office for the loan of blocks of figs. 
1, 2, 3 and 8. 

Cf. Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of Scotland: Seventh 
Report and Inventory, 34 (L and IL 


* Scotichronicon, lib. xiv. cap. xv. * Rook of Caertaveroek, i. pp. 119, 120, 
* Calendar of Border Papers, i. p. 470. 
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IV. 


THE PIGMENTS USED IN PAINTING “THE ROSSLYN MISSAL” IN 
THE ADVOCATES LIBRARY, AND THE CELTIC PSALTER, 
D. p. 111, 8 IN THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
EDINBURGH. By Prixcrran LAURIE, M.A., D.Se., FLRVS.E., Heriot- 
Watt COLLEGE. 


Before describing the pigments used in painting these two illuminated 
manuscripts it is necessary to consider shortly the pigments used on 
early Byzantine and early Celtic manuscripts. The earliest Byzantine 
manuseript in the British Museum which is illuminated is supposed to 
be of the sixth or seventh century, and consists of two leaves from a 
Gospel which are entirely covered with gold-leaf paint (Add. 5111, 
pp. 10, 11, Brit. Mus.). The pigments with which this MS. is painted 
are ultramarine from lapis-lazuli, a green probably malachite mixed with 
a little blue, and a wonderful rich-coloured lake. 

Two of these pigments require special consideration before we go 
further. 

To deal first with the lake pigment. While it is incapable of proof, 
the probabilities are, judging from the tint, that this pigment has been 
prepared from the murex shell-fish from which the Tyrian purple was 
obtained. Pliny gives a recipe for the prepa ration of a pigment, and 
I do not know of any other dye which was known at this time and could 
give just this quality of colour and also be so permanent. A madder, 
the only other possible dye, if prepared by the old Egyptian recipe with 
lime and gypsum, gives a reddish-brown lake, Whether this be the 
murex colour on this particular parchment or no, there can be no 
question that on later MSS. lakes prepared from this dye were used as 
pigments; while in other cases, both in Byzantine and Carlovingian and 
early European MSS., the whole parchment was dyed and the writing 
done with silver and gold letters. 

The other pigment which requires special discussion at this stage is 
ultramarine. The preparation of ultramarine from lapis-lazuli is not an 
easy operation. If the lapis-lazuli is ground to a fine powder and stirred 
up with water and an attempt made to separate the ultramarine by 
floating. a very imperfect separation results, the ultramarine still 
containing particles of the colourless minerals present in the lapis-lazuli, 
and the outeome being a dull greyish blue. 

Apart from the tint of a specimen of ultramarine painted out on 
vellum, examination under the microscope enubles us at once to judge 
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of the success of its preparation, the poorly prepared specimens being 
largely composed of colourless minerals. The methods of preparation 
gradually improve through the centuries, but it is not till we come to 
the MS, of the monk Theophilus that we get a proper recipe for its 
preparation, and it is not till the end of the twelfth century that we find 
the MSs. adorned with a perfect and splendid ultramarine, The method 
of preparation finally devised and which we find repeated again and 
ayain with little variation in recipes for pigments, was to mix the finely 
ground lapis-lazuli with a mixture of resin, oil, and wax. Keep it for 
some days and then knead and work the lump of wax and resin under 
warm water with a very litthe wood ashes dissolved in it, when the 
ultramarine separates from the lump of resin and settles in the bottom 
of the basin. This method corresponds very closely to some of the 
modern methods of separating ores by means of emulsions of oil and 
soup. The improvement in its preparation was very gradual, and can 
be traced century by century in European MSS.—Italian, French, and 
English; but the Byzantine monks refused to alter their methods, and 
the same dull imperfectly prepared ultramarine is to be found on MSS, 
of the thirteenth century. 

Besides ultramarine and the Tyrian purple we find—orpiment for 
yellow, vermilion for red, and malachite, or sometimes a dull earthy 
green difficult to identify, for green, Let us now leave the Byzantine 
MSS. and examine the earliest of our Celtic illuminated MSS,, the 
Lindisfarne Gospels of the eighth century. 

The story of these Gospels and the way in which they came to be 
preserved through the centuries is so well known as to require no repeti- 
tion here. Weare interested for the time being in the pigments used to 
produce these gorgeous decorations. The pigments have been laid on 
with a gum of some kind that has produced a very shiny surface. It 
would be of great interest to know what this medium was, as the 
excellent preservation of the painted surface is due to its free use by the 
illuminator. It might be white of egg, cherry-tree gum, gum arabic, 
gum tragacanth, or some blending and mixing of these. The shiny 
surface makes it somewhat difficult to identify the pigments under the 
microscope, but there can be little doubt that they are—red-lead (in place 
of vermilion), orpiment, malachite, and a purple lake or dye differing 
in tint from the Byzantine purple but quite different from the tint of 
lakes prepared from other dyes, 

Now, we know that the Irish monks knew how to prepare a purple 
from the Purpura lapillus, a shell-tish found round our coasts, and we 
have the authority of the Venerable Bede for stating that the recipe 
was obtained from the monks of the East. Some authorities claim that 
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the use of this shell-fish as a dye in Ireland was. known in prehistoric 
times. This might well be and yet the successful preparation of a 
pigment suituble for painting be unknown. 

Evidently, except for the substitution of red-lead for vermilion 
probably from some difficulty in obtaining yermilion, the same palette 
was used as that common in the East. 

The ultramarine, as is to be expected at that early date, was badly 
separated from the other minerals in the lapis-lazuli. 

And now I propose to pass over several centuries and describe the 
pigments found on the Rosslyn Missal. This missal was reprinted with 
great care by the Rev. Hugh Jackson Lawlor, D.D, (Henry Bradshaw 
Society publications, vol. xv.), and he comes to the conclusion, on evidence 
that it is unnecessary for me to repeat here, that it was probably 
originally the property of the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick at Down, 
and was a copy of an earlier missal belonging to the Benedictine House 
of St. Werburgh at Chester, and the date is probably late thirteenth or 
early fourteenth century, He suggests it may have been carried off by 
the followers of Edward Bruce in 1516, We find it in the library of 
Rosslyn Castle at the close of the sixteenth century, and it was bought 
by the Faculty of Advocates in 1697 for the sum of 3s, 

The beautiful and dainty decorated letters down the margin of the 
MS. are outlined in black, and are tinted with four pigments, vermilion, 
orpiment, ultramarine, and the shell-fish purple, Two of these pigments 
require a special discussion. In the first place, the orpiment has got 
rubbed off and is now poor and dull, but is a variety of orpiment which 
I have found on all the MSS. 1 have examined of supposed Irish origin 
and is different to the orpiment found elsewhere. It is a flaky variety, 
which when first put on must have closely resembled gold paint, judging 
by the few flakes that remain here and there. Where it was obtained 
from I do not know. 

The next pigment is the ultramarine. This is still the badly separated 
variety we found on the seventh and eighth-century MSS., and we find 
therefore these Irish monks following the Byzantine tradition and 
ignoring entirely the developments in the painting of vellum which had 
taken place in Italy, France, and England. Let us take for comparison 
the “Ruskin Bible” in the Advocates’ Library, an English thirteenth- 
century MS. Certain pigments are inevitably the same, but the beauti- 
fully prepared ultramarine, and the lake, probably prepared from lac, 
give quite a different colour scheme. It cannot be because they were 
unaware of the fine ultramarines used in the English monasteries: they 
must have preferred, as a pious tradition probably, the dull ultramarine 
and the purple dye from the shell-fish. 
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It is of interest to compare this Irish Psalter with another Lrish 
Psalter also of the thirteenth century in the possession of the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 36929). 

Here again the pigments are—vermilion, orpiment, badly washed 
ultramarine, and the purple from the shell-fish. There is also here a 
green which we find very largely replacing malachite from an early 
date up to the beginning of the fifteenth century, which was apparently 
prepared by dissolving verdigris in a hot pine balsam. No recipe for 
this green appears in any monkish MS. of colour recipes I have 
examined, the first known recipe being published by the physician De 
Mayerne in the seventeenth century. 

Having now dealt fully with the pigments on these two Lrish missals, 
let us next look at the pigments on an earlier Celtie MS,, the Psalter in 
the Edinburgh University Library, D. v. 111, 8, on which the designs are 
obviously Celtic and the seript Irish, but the place of origin unknown 
beyond that it was in Aberdeen in the sixteenth century. Professor 
W. M. Lindsay assigns it to the eleventh century. 

There are some very interesting designs on the margins of this Psalter— 
an elongated grotesque animal form which seems to resemble the 
elephant symbol found on Pictish stones in Scotland, and a fish ornament 
resembling the fish symbol found on these stones. Miss Borland suggests 
the possibility of this connecting the book up with Pictland. However 
that may be, we have here again the traditional pigments: red-lead in 
place of vermilion as in the Lindisfarne Gospels, the Irish variety of 
orpiment, the transparent copper-green, the badly washed ultramarine, 
and the shell-fish purple. 

This MS. has another interesting peculiarity. One page seems to 
have been painted over at a later date with gold letters on a blue-grey 
back-ground, only the Celtie design still showing on the margins. 

Miss Borland describes this page as an imitation of late English 
eleventh-century work. The gold paint with which these letters have 
been painted is of extraordinary interest. There is no difficulty in 
recognising gold paint prepared by the grinding of gold leaf under the 
microscope. This gold is different. It consists of little rounded and 
kidney-shaped particles obtained as the fine gold dust from river-washed 
gold. I have found this same variety of gold paint on an eighth-century 
Canterbury Gospel (LE. vi.), on King Edgar's Charter to Winchester, 
966 (Vesp. A. viii.), and on a Canterbury Psalter, 1012-1023 (Arundel 155). 
I do not find it at any later date, but that is no proof that it may not 
have been used at a later date in Scotland. 

There remain two interesting MSS. still to be referred to. 

The MS. known as the Rochester MS. in the Advocates’ Library. This 
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is an English twelfth-century MS., but it contains one initial letter which 
has been painted with the Irish pigments. This raises interesting 
speculations as to the possibility of the visit to the English monastery 
of an Lrish monk with his paint-box, and his being allowed to paint one 
initial letter. 

Another interesting MS. is the Hyrdmanniston Breviary (Adv. Lib. 
18, 2, 13a), which is supposed to be late thirteenth century and to have 
come from a northern monastery. There are only two pigments, red 
and blue, and the blue is the badly separated ultramarine which we 
associate with Trish MSS. 

While it would be necessary to examine a much larger number of 
Irish MSS. to establish a universal conclusion as to their methods, there 
is every indication of a different tradition just as we find on the 
Byzantine MSS, persisting through the centuries to the English, French, 
and Italian MSS. 

The early English MSS, may show the Byzantine palettes, such as 
the late eighth-century Canterbury Gospel (I. E. vi.) in the British 
Museum. but the differentiation soon begins between the two traditions. 
I have recently come across two much later interesting examples of 
the persistence of tradition in the painting of religious subjects. One was 
a Virgin and Child on a gilt panel, obviously Greek, which the British 
Museum authorities place in the seventeenth century, yet the pigments 
used would not be found later than fourteenth century on a European MS. 
The other was a little book on vellum containing paintings of the 
costumes of all the religious orders, the product of some French 
monastery, and obviously from the costumes of the eighteenth century, 
yet the pigments used are fifteenth-century pigments. 

Another interesting speculation suggested by these inquiries is the 
source of supply of the various pigments. The most probable source 
of supply for lapis-lazuli, for instance, are the famous lapis-lazuli mines 
at Badakshan on the Kokeha, a tributary of the Oxus, which have been 
open for many centuries and are described by Mareo Polo. If this is 
the source of supply of the raw painting pigment on illuminated MSs. 
all over Europe from the seventh to the close of the fifteenth century, 
it certainly suggests that in spite of wars and changing empires and 
dynasties the great trade routes of the world remained open and 


undisturbed. 
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Monpay, 8th January 1923. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Lrrr., 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 

Lieut.-Colonel W. Boys Apams, 12 Trevor Square, Knightsbridge, 
London, 5.W. 7. 

The Right Hon. Lorp Forrevior of Dupplin, Dupplin Castle, Perth. 

Jous GarpNER, Woodend, Houston. 

Rosert G. 8S. MackecHNIE, Artist, 6 Westbourne Gardens, Glasgow, W. 

Miss MORAG MACLAGAN, 28 Heriot Row. 

ALAN L. Mexzies, W.S., Larchgrove, Balerno. 

KEITH STANLEY Mancona Scott, M.B.E., B.Se., Captain R.E.T.A., 
27 Osborne Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the donors :— 


(1) By D. Hay Fiemise, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 
Plaster Cast of fragment of carved panel of altar tomb at St Andrews, 
recently returned to St Andrews from York Museum. 


(2) By Georce Matcoua, 8 Victoria Terrace, 
Cast [ron panel of grate, 23 inches by 10} inches, bearing the figure 
of Justice, and the date 1683: believed to have come from an old house 
in South Queensferry. 


(3) By the Rev. D. G. Barron, D.D., F.S.A. Scot, 

Charm in the form of an irregularly shaped waterworn pebble, 44 
inches long, 2/4 Inches in greatest thickness, with natural perforation 
on one side, still retaining the piece of tape by which it was suspended ; 
found by the donor, over thirty years ago, hanging on the bed of an 
old tisherwoman in Stonehaven, who called it a “mare stone,” to keep 
away nightmare. 


(4) By Vicror T,. Honesox, F.S.A. Scot., F.S.A. 
Baton of the Secretary of the High Constables of Calton, of ebony, 
6 inches long, } inch in diameter, having a silver cap at both ends, and 
encircled at the centre by a band of the same metal. On one end are 
the arms of George IT, and on the other those of the burgh of Calton— 
a triple tower on a rock—with the number “2.” while on the central 
band is engraved “sEKCRETARY NUMBER 2 CALTON.” 
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(5) By James L. AnpeRsoN, F.S.A. Scot. 
Standard Yard Measure of the chapmen of Fife, Parish of Ceres. 
(See subsequent communication by the donor.) 
(6) By CuarLes B. BooG Watson, F.S.A. Scot. 
Sixteen Gun Flints, four Chipped Flints, and two Flattened Lead 


Bullets, found in 1919 at the foot of the rock below Edinburgh Castle, 
near the Well-house Tower, by the donor. 


It was announced that there had been acquired through the King's 
and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer :— 


Earthenware Jug and forty-five Foreign Sterlings found in it, 
discovered at Auchenbart, Darvel, Ayrshire. (See subsequent com- 
munication by Dr George Macdonald.) 

The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated :— 

(1) By W. DovGias Srpson, M.LA., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Huntly Castle. Huntly, 1922. 

(2) By THomMas SHEPPARD, M.Se., F.G.S., FLR.G.S;, F.S.A.Scot., 

the Editor. 

Hull Museum Publications, No. 128. 

Quarterly Record of Additions, No. Lxiii. 

(3) By Wavrer J. Kaye, B.A., F.S.A.Scot,, the Author. 

Records of Harrogate. Leeds, 1922. Svo. 

(4) By Rospert Frsiaysox, Town Clerk of Arbroath, the Author. 
The Freedom of the Burgh and Scottish Life in the Olden Time. 
“Propter Libertatem,” or some Local Historical Seals, 

(5) By Tue Prestpent and Com™irree or THe Rymour Ciur. 
Transactions, Part ii. vol. iii. 

(6) By Captain H. W. Murray, F.S.A. Scot. 

Old Base Metal Spoons, with Illustrations and Marks, By F. G. 
Hilton Price. 

(7) By the Rev. F. Harrison, M.A., F'S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The West Choir Clerestory Windows in York Minster. 


The purchase of the following book was also intimated :— 
Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Essex. Vol. iii. 1922. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I. 


ON THE METHOD EMPLOYED IN USISG THE SO-CALLED “OTTER 
OR BEAVER TRAPS.” By G. 5. GRAHAM-SMITH, M.D., F.R.S. 


Early in 1921 Mr Charles Pirrie, when digging peat on the Moss of 
Auquharney, Aberdeenshire, found, about 10 feet below the original 
surface, one of the so-called “otter or beaver traps,” together with three 
fragments of a stout stick, apparently used in connection with the trap. 
In August 1921 Mr Pirrie very kindly allowed the writer to examine the 
trap and to make a full-sized model of it. The whole trap, and more 
especially the valve, had become shrunk and to some extent distorted 
since it was first discovered. It was presented later by Mr W. Yeuts 
M‘Donald of Auquharney, on whose estate it was found, to the University 
of Aberdeen, and is now preserved in the Anthropological Museum, 
Marischal College. 

This trap appears to be the only one of its kind hitherto discovered 
in Scotland. Munro (1919), who made a careful study of these traps, 
states that up to the year 1919 eleven such traps had been found in 
Ireland, one in Wales, and twenty-nine in widely separated localities, 
mostly peat bogs, on the continent, including places in Denmark, 
Lombardy, Germany, and Carniola. All the continental examples, except 
one found at Lubochin on the Vistula and now in the Danzig museum, 
have two valves, while all the British examples, including the specimen 
found at Auquharney, have only one valve. 

Most writers have regarded them as traps to eatch otters, beavers, 
wild-fowl, fish, ete., but no very satisfactory explanation of their mode 
of use has been given, while others have considered them to be machines 
for making peat blocks, musical imstraments, models of boats, ete. 
Gillespie (1919) calls attention to a figure published by Allen (1897) 
illustrating a rubbing from a sculptured stone at Clonmacnois, Lreland, 
probably of the eighth or ninth century, in which a stag is shown with 
one fore-foot “fixed in a rectangular frame or hobble,” and suggests that 
this object represents one of these traps. 

The Auquharney trap resembles closely the single-valved traps illus- 
trated by Munro, but in order to explain the writer's views on the manner 
in which it was used a detailed description is necessary, 

The trap is about 45 inches long and 10 inches wide. It is made from 
an alder branch, which seems to have been split, presumably by wedges, 
down the centre and subsequently worked with a metal gouge, the tool 
marks being very distinct in many places. 
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An aperture (fig. 1, 1) 14 inches long by 4 inches wide pierces the 
machine at its centre. On the rounded surface of the trap the edges 
of the aperture are widely bevelled outwardly (fig. 2, 2), a feature 
common to most, if not all, traps hitherto found. On the split, flattened 
surface the wood round the aperture, exeept on one of the longer sides 
(fig. 1, 3) has been cut away to the depth of about 1 inch, so as to form a 
ledge. At each end of the aperture the ledge is about 2 inches wide 
(fig. 1, 4), but is not carried the complete width of the aperture, stopping 
about 4 inch from the side (fig. 1,5) on which the ledge is not continued. 
On the opposite side of the aperture the ledge is only 1 inch wide (fig. 
1, 6), but is prolonged at each end as a groove (fig. 1,7), about 3°5 inches 
beyond the aperture and more than | inch beyond the transverse ledge. 
The outer sides of these grooves are decidedly undercut. The result of 





Fig. 1. View of the flat surface of the Trap. 


1. Aperture; 3. Side of aperiare without ledge; 4,4. Transverse portions of the ledge: 5. Hegion iu which 
the ledge etopa sliort of the full whith of the aperture; @, Longiteatinal portion of the ledge anpport: 
ing the ooutral portions af the hinge of the valve; 7,7. Prolongetiona of the ledge forming erevves 
to accurate profongatlons of the hinge of the valve; 8, Excavations; &. Deepest part of the 
excaratinn; & Vertical edge of the excavation; 11. Shallow margin of the excavation passing on 
te the surface; 1% Peg tneerted through transverse hole, 


The dotted line represents the margin of the valte when in position. 


this work is a T-shaped ledge on which the trap door or valve of 
birch rests. 

The valve, which is about 1 inch in thickness, is T-shaped so as to rest 
on the ledge just described, but owing to the ledge being not so wide 
as the aperture the valve fails to cover the opening by half an inch or 
more. It was noticed in the Coolnaman trap also that the valve was 
narrower than the aperture. The cross piece of the T acts as a hinge 
and its outer surface is rounded. ‘Its projecting ends, which occupy the 
grooves, are oval with their long axes vertical, when the valve is in 
place. When, however, the valve is opened the long axes become 
engaged in the undercut parts of the grooves. The consequence is that 
when the flat surface of the trap is downwards and the valve is forced 
open it cannot fall away from the trap. This ingenious method of 
construction points to the trap having been set with its Hattened surface 


below, as also does the pronounced outward bevelling of the aperture 
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' 
on the rounded surface, which would tend to direct the foot of any 
animal treading on the bevelled edges on to the valve. Again, the slit 
provided between one side of the aperture and the free edge of the valve 
would tend to arrest a foot slipping over the surface of the valve and 
cause it to exert pressure on the free edge of the valve. At the centre 
of the valve is an oval hollow about 1 inch in diameter and nearly 1 inch 
in depth. -Towards the ends of the flattened surface of the trap ex- 
cavations (fig. 1, 8) have been made. They are exactly similar so that 
one only need be described. The deepest and narrowest part of the 
excavation (fig. 1, 8) is situated about 3 inches from the end of the 
flattened surface and is 325 inches deep and 1% inch wide. From this 
point the excavation widens and becoming shallower approaches the 
aperture. On the side of the trap on which the free edge of the valve 
is situated the wall of the excavation is straight and vertical and con- 
tinues the line of the free edge of the valve (fig. 1, 9). This vertical 
wall prevents the bow, mentioned later, from being displayed towards 
this side in such a manner as to hinder the opening of the valve. The 
excavation itself is prolonged up to the ledge supporting the valve, but 
at this point it is only about 7 inch deep, and its base is therefore well 
above the floor of the ledge (fig. 2,10). On the side of the trap on which 
the hinge of the valve is situated the excavation as it approaches the 
aperture widens and becomes shallower till it passes on to the surface 
l inch outside the margin of the aperture (fig. 1, 11). On this side the 
deeper portions of the wall of the excavation are undercut. The arrange- 
ment is such that when the valve is forced open the ends of the displaced 
bow ean lie in the curved grooves which have been provided. 

An oval hole (fig. 2,12) has been bored through the substance of the 
trap at right angles to its length about 1 inch below the flat surface and 
15 inch from the end of the excavation. In these holes pieces of wood, 
or pegs, were present when the trap was found (fig. 1, 13). 

Together with the trap were found three portions of a stick of willow, 
which when united showed that it had been in the form of a bow 
(fig. 2, 14), about 1S inch in diameter at its middle and tapering to each 
end. The ends were oval in section, with the long axis parallel to the 
arch of the bow, 

Pieces of stick 15 inch thick were found with the trap in the moor 
of Samow, and pieces of stick, including a forked stick, with a trap at 
Fontega. Part of the bow was found in place in the Clonetrace trap, 
and a complete bow in position in one of the Larkhill traps. 

In attempting to discover the. way in which the trap was used 
experlments were made with the full-sized model. It was found that 
by fixing the ends of the bow in the excavations and inserting a forked 
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stick with a stem about 25 inches long between it and the valve, the 
how acted as a strong spring tending to close the valve after it had been 
pushed open. The opening of the valve not only displaces the bow out 
of its original position but also, by the force on its centre exerted through 
the forked stick, increases its curvature, and thus causes a constant 
pressure to be exerted on any object caught between the edge of the 
aperture and the valve. 

The process of setting the trap is as follows. It is placed on the 
ground with the rounded surface below, and the valve, with the hollow 
in its centre uppermost, is laid on the shelf. The end of the bow is placed 
in one of the excavations and held in position by a peg above it inserted 
into the transverse hole The stem of the forked stick is next fitted 
into the depression in the valve, and the centre of the bow is carried 





Fig. 2 Longitudinal section of the Trap when set in an excavation in the prowund, The 
hlack represents earth. 


A. Excavation in the earth accommodating the bow; B. Niche in the bank of the excavation, aupporting one 
end of the trap; (. Lesvos covering and hiding the trap; & Bevelled edge of the aperture on the 
rounded surface of the trap, 1 Ledge snpporting the valve; 12. (val transverse hole ndmithing a 
pee to hold the end of the bow in posltion; 14. Row passing over pease and utder forked stick, 


over the fork. Then the further end of the bow is forced into the 
other excavation and held in place by a peg thrust through the other 
transverse hole. 

The machine was probably placed in position with its rounded surface 
uppermost over a small pit (fig. 2, A) dug in a path followed by animals, 
the ends being supported in niches in the bank (fig. 2, B). Doubtless it 
was hidden by placing leaves, earth, or grass over it (fig. 2, C), 

It was found that a bow made of a thick green stick formed so stron g 
aspring that great pressure was required to open the valve, but that jf 
the stick was left in position a few days it took the required shape and 
that moderate pressure on the free edge of the valve caused it to open, 
The foot of a large animal depressing the valve and slipping down 
between the free edge of the valve and the side of the aperture would 
be caught, and owing to the strong action of the spring could not be 
withdrawn. The trap is so heavy and cumbrous that no animal could 
drag it far. 


26678 
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[t was noticed that the bow was less likely to become displaced after 
setting, and that it acted more efficiently if the ends were trimmed in 
such a manner that sharp edges fitted into grooves in the pegs passing 





ut 





. 





Fi. 3. Transverse section at the Fig. 4. Transverse section at the centre 
contre of the Trap, when set. of the Trapshowing the position of the 


valve when an animal's foot is eaught 
between the valve and the edge of the 
aperture. 


through the transverse holes. It is of interest in this connection to 
mention that Munro (1591) noticed that the pegs found ¢nm ative in the 
Clonetrace trap were “worn nearly half through.” 





Fig. 5. Tracing of “a Stag with 
its tongue protruding and its 
right fore foot fixed in a rec- 
tangular frame or hobble,” from 
fh rulelinge Lage fh. Gri ith Davies 
of a eross-shaft at Clonmac: 
nos, published ber J. Reonallly 
Allen (1807). 


Of the traps found in the British Isles the 
Coolnaman trap seems to resemble the Auqu- 
harney trap very closely except that the hole 
in the valve is represented in the illustration 
as a complete perforation. The Clonetrace and 
Welsh traps are very similar but no valves 
were found with them. In all these the 
arrangement of the shelf is such that a slit 
must remain between the free edge of the 
valve and the aperture. 

The Larkhill traps seem to differ in several 
respects, judging by the photographs of two of 
them published by Munro (1897), The excava- 
tions have no lateral expansions to receive the 
bow when the valve is open. The hinge of the 
valve was held in position by pins inserted 
above the grooves accommodating its ends. 
Such pins also occur in some of the continental 


traps (Fontega). “In the centre of each of the existing valves is a hole 
of oval shape, which seems to have been burned through rather than 
bored with a tool, and the back of the valve is marked with a groove 
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for the spring to work in.” In the photograph the grooved side of the 
valve is shown but no hole is evident, so that it apparently did not 
penetrate the valve. It is also of interest to note that in one of the 
specimens illustrated there seems to be a hinge groove on both sides of 
the aperture. “In a piece of wood which appears to have formed part 
of the mechanism of the trap portions of two small iron bolts remain.” 





Fig. 6, Photographs of the full-sized Model of the Anquharney Trap. 


A. Flat eorface, sowing the position of the bow and valve when the trap ie eet; 
i. Bounded surface (uppermost when the trap ie wet), showing the beveling of 
the sides of the apertire, and the space between the free edge of the valve and 
ihe side of the apertore; , Hide view, 


Nearly all the continental traps have double valves. Many show 
oval notches cut in the free edges of the valves, but none seem to have 
holes in or grooves on the valves. Perhaps with two valves a sufficient 
opening was obtained by setting the trap with the bows passing over 
the valves without Y sticks. Most examples have paired excavations 
similar to those in the Auquharney trap. 

Munro early (1891) realised that the valve was controlled by a bow, 
but always considered that the flat surface was uppermost, for in 
describing the Larkhill specimens (1919) he speaks of the rounded surface 
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as the “under side.” Hence he had difficulty in understanding how the 
trap was used. After seeing the remains of the bow in the Clonetrace 
trap he apparently concluded that when the trap was set a bait was 
placed behind the valve, which was kept open by a piece of stick, and 
made the following statement:—*The fragmentary stick was part of 
an elastic bow which extended from the extreme ends of the hollows, 
passing over the valve but beneath the transverse bars. As a con- 
sequence of this simple mechanism the forcing open of the valve 
would bend the bow upwards and backwards, and so cause its ends to 
slip nearer the centre, ... Moreover, as the downward pressure of the 
valve would be in proportion to the strength and elasticity of the bow, 
it would follow that if the counteracting force which retained the valve 
open (probably a bit of stick to which the bait was attached) were 
suddenly removed, the latter would close with a bang, and so jam the 
intercepted neck of the animal against the edge of the aperture.” 
The writer is of opinion that these traps were constructed for the 
capture of large animals, such as deer, and suggests that their remains 
are only found in peat because in other situations they have perished: 
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Il. 


REPORT ON THE EXCAVATION OF (1) A LONG SEGMENTED 
CHAMBERED CAIRN, (2) A BRONZE AGE CAIRN, AND (8) A 
HUT-CIRCLE, [IN THE PARISH OF MINNIGAFF, STEWARTRY 
OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT. By ARTHUR J. H. EDWARDS, F.S.A.Scor., 
ASSISTANT KEEPER OF THE MUSEUM. OBTAINED UNDER THE GUNNING 
FELLOWSHIP. 


The Council of the Society having decided that the Gunning Fellow- 
ship for 1922 should be conferred on me for the purpose of examining 
some of the denuded cairns in Galloway, after consultation with 
Mr A. O. Curle, Director of the Royal Scottish Museum, who was familiar 
with the district, and to whom | am much indebted for valuable advice 
given before and during the time the work was in progress, it was 
decided that certain monuments in the parish of Minnigaff should be 
excavated. 

Many of the cairns in this region have been opened from time to time, 
but we have, in respect to these, no record whatever of any scientific 
exploratory work. 

In the old Statistical Accownt! for the parish of Minnigaff it is 
recorded that, in the year 1754, several tumuli on the banks of the Cree 
were opened and arms found in them. The arms were reported to have 
been made of brass, but were unfortunately lost. In the new Statistical 
Account? mention is made of parts of.the cairns on the Moor of 
Drannandow having been*carried away to make enclosures in the 
neighbourhood. Since then, in a grent many instances the cairns have 
been despoiled of their stones and the chambers exposed, cists rudely 
opened and their contents scattered as valueless by ignorant seekers 
after treasure. 

The particular locality selected in the parish of Minnigaff was the 
moorland of Drannandow, about four miles north-north-west of Newton- 
Stewart, on the estate of the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Galloway. 

Through the kind offices of Mr Andrew M‘Cormick, one of our Fellows 
resident in the neighbourhood, permission to excavate was granted by 
the Earl of Galloway, who also very generously consented to present uny 
relics found to the National Museum of Antiquities. 

A commencement was made in the last week of July, two labourers 
being obtained to render assistance in digging. 


‘ Vol. vii. p. @. 1 Vol. iv. p. 141. 
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Lone Carne aT DRANNANDOW, 


Situated on a knoll at about a height of 800 feet above sea-level (the 
highest point of the moorland of Drannandow known as the “ Nappers”) 
and immediately behind the garden of the shepherd's cottage. are the 
remains of a long cairn (fig. 1). 

Nearly oval in form, the cairn lies with its long axis almost east and 


ATC er ite. 
antag ecu ate 
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Fig. 1. Phin of segmented chambered Cairn at Drannandow. 


west, and mensures 70 feet in extreme length, 42 feet in breadth at the 
east end, 5) feet in the centre, and 40 feet at its western termination, 

The cairn had been greatly despoiled in all directions, and used as 
a cemetery for animals and as a place for depositing household rubbish. 
Excavation revealed the existence of tive chambers, which for con- 
venience and future reference I shall call A, B, C, D, and E. One 
chamber was situated in the mesial line of the eastern end of the cairn, 
and two on its north side and two on its south side near the centre, lying 
nearly at right angles to the main axis, At the western end, directly over 
chamber E, there was a height of 7 feet of stones. In the centre of the 
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cairn, between the chambers, the height varied from 2 feet to 3 feet, the 
boulders being irregularly disposed. Several of the lateral stones of 
chambers A, C,and D just showed above ground level, and one of the 
lateral stones of chamber B protruded 2 feet 8 inches, practically all the 
stones having been removed from those parts; chamber E, only, was 
completely covered. 

There was no indication of a frontal semicircle, and the removal of 
the turf and moss overgrowing the margin of the cairn revealed no 
evidence of any existing kerb or marginal setting. 

Chamber A.—Situated some 36 feet from the eastern termination of 
the cairn and nearly at right angles to its main axis, this chamber lay 
2 east of north magnetic or north-north-west and south-south-east. 
It consisted on its east side of four slabs set on edge, the second entirely 
overlapping the third and the third overlapping the fourth, and, on the 
west side of two slabs, the one overlapping the other. The first pair of 
lateral slabs were missing, and also the end lateral slab on the western 
side. The chamber, which measured 11 feet 0 inches in length, had a 
transverse stone at either end, and was divided into two compartments 
by a septal stone measuring 3 feet in length, 2 inches in height, and 
6 inches in breadth. 

Measurements of the lateral slabs, taken from the level of the subsoil 
inside the chambers, were :— 


Bast side, north to south, 


West side, north to sowth. 


Length. Height. Thickness, Length. Height. Thickness, 
ft. ima, fit. ims. ft. ims. ft. ims, ft. ine, ft. ims, 
(1) Missing | (1) Missing 
(2)4 4 “| lL (3 (25 2 3 4b 1 23 
(3)4 4 | amy | 010! @2 4 age 0 565 
(495 9 2 0 0 9 | (4) Missing 
(5) 1 a el 0 3 


The northern compartment mensured 4 feet 10 inches in length, its 
width between the remaining lateral slabs being 2 feet 10 inches. The 
transverse stone at the outer end of this compartment remained fast in 
its original position, and measured 2 feet 2 inches in length, 1 foot 4 inches 
in height, and 5 inches in thickness. 

The southern compartment measured 6 feet 3 inches in length, the 
transverse stone at the end of the compartment being 1 foot 5 inches in 
length, 1 foot 4 inches in height, and 3 inches thick. The end lateral slab 
on the eastern side passed about 1 foot beyond the transverse stone. 

In the outer or northern compartment, a pocket of very black soil, 
8 inches in depth by about 7 inches in diameter, was found in the angle 
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formed by the junction of the septal stone and the first remaining 
lateral slab on the west side. The pocket was cleared and the soil 
earefully riddled and examined for relics of pottery, bone, flint, or 
charcoal, but none was found. 

In clearing the soil from the pocket it was observed that the septal 
stone had been underpinned with small stones to keep it in position, 
the digging of the pocket having made a difference in the level of the 





1 Fig. & View of Chamber B, 


subsoil between the two compartments. The septal stone was thus 
resting, partly on the subsoil of the southern compartment and partly 
on a prepared base of small stones in the northern compartment, which 
made it quite secure, so that it could not be easily dislodged or slip into 
the softer soil of the latter compartment, 

In the southern compartment also, no relies were found, the chamber 
having been disturbed at some previous date. 

Chamber B.—At the eastern termination of the cairn and at a distance 
of 8 feet inwards from its extreme edge, was chamber B (fig. 2), nearly in 
the mesial line of the cairn, with its long axis lying 100° east of north 
magnetic or east and west. It consisted, on the south side, of three lateral 
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slahs of blue whinstone set on edge, the first and second overlapping, 
while the third, the most westerly, was pointed at the top and leant 
inwards so far that excavation had to be conducted very carefully to 
prevent it from toppling over. Three lateral slabs set on edge formed the 
wall of the north side of the chamber, the first being entirely overlapped 
by the second, and as it is small in comparison with the others, it was 
probably used as a wedge to make up a deficiency in the length of the 
transverse stone. The chamber, # feet in length, had a transverse 
stone at either end, and was divided into two compartments by a septal 
stone. A gap between the transverse stone at the back of the chamber 
and the third lateral slab in the north wall was filled with the ordin- 
ary boulders of the cairn, and from here a stone had in all likelihood 
been removed, 
The measurements of the lateral slabs were :— 


South side, east to west. North side, east to west. 
Length, Height. Thickness, Length, Height. Thickness. 
ft. ins: ft. ims. ft. ins, ft. irs, ft. ima, ft. ins. 

a4 1 = 6 t oO (jjl & 1 9 0 & 
(3) 3 9 2 6 0.8 (2.3 3 5 3 1 0 
(3) 4 + 10 l (3) 6 6 3 6 1 


The septal stone dividing the chamber into two compartments was a 
rectangularly-shaped block measuring 3 feet 1 inch in length, 6 inches 
in height, and 9 inches in thickness. The eastern compartment measured 
6 feet 4 inches in length, its greatest width being 3 feet 4 inches, 
narrowing on the inside of the transverse stone at the east end to 
1 foot 10 inches. 

The west compartment mensured 2 feet 1 inch in length and 2 feet 
9 inches in width, the transverse stone closing the west end of the 
chamber being 2 feet 3 inches in length, 1 foot 2 inches in height, and 
S inches in thickness. The end lateral slab on the south side protruded 
beyond this stone for a distance of Ginches, The transverse stone closing 
the east end of the chamber was placed about 1 foot inwards between 
the first pair of lateral slabs, and measured 1 foot 10 inches in length, 
9 inches in height, and 2 inches in thickness. 

Both compartments had been previously disturbed, and contained a 
quantity of loose stones and rubbish. When this had been removed, it 
was found that the septal stone had been carefully built up at each 
corner, where it abutted against the lateral slabs, with small flat stones 
placed one above the other—perhaps to help in preventing it from 
slipping sideways if the lateral pressure became too great. Each lateral 
slab, at its base on the interior side, was additionally strengthened by a 
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regular placing of small stones against it in the form of a low wall built 
up from the subsoil to a varying height of from 4 to 8 inches. 

The turf and moss between the outer transverse stone and the eastern 
termination of the cairn having been removed, a space of 4 feet parallel 
with the lateral slabs of the chamber was found to be closely packed 
with rubble, the remaining space to the edge of the cairn being laid 
with small boulders and flat stones fitting closely, any interstices being 
packed with smaller stones. 

No relics were found in the chamber; the soil from both compartments 
was carefully examined, but it differed little from the ordinary soil in 
the immediate vicinity. 

Chamber C.— Situated at a distance of 9 feet 3 inches fein chamber A 
and nearly in alignment with it, and about 44 feet from the eastern end 
of the cairn, was chamber C,its main axis lying 14° east of north mag- 
netic or north and south. It was filled with loose boulders, fragments 
of household crockery, and the bones and hair of some recently buried 
animal, These were removed and only earthfast stones left in position. 

The chamber on its east side consisted of four lateral slabs set on edge, 
the first being of slate, split vertically into three pieces, and the others 
of blue whinstone much weathered. Two massive slabs of whinstone 
formed the western side of the chamber, which measured 8 feet 3 inches 
in length. 

The measurements of the lateral slabs were :— 


Kast side, south to north, West side, south to north, 
Length. Height. Thickness. Length, Height. Thickness. 
Ag ins. ft. Ins, ins. ft. iris. ft. ins. ft. ins, 

a2 6 2 6 1 (1) 3 2 0 0 8 

(292 7 ‘a. 9 2)4 9 1 10 1 3 

(3)1 8 1 6 10 

(4)4 4 1 9 10 


The chamber was divided into two compartments by a septal stone 
measuring 2 feet 7 inches in length, 74 inches in breadth, and 2 inches in 
thickness. The stone, although split into three pieces, still remained in 
situ. On lifting the pieces, I found that it had been placed on a low wall 
or base of small stones and earth 4 inches in height, which made the 
total height of the division finches. A transverse slab closing the north 
end of the chamber was set about 1 foot inwards between the lateral 
slabs, and was well buttressed at its interior corners with small stones, 
beautifully fitted into position. It measured 2 feet 2 inches in length, 
1 foot 7 inches in height, and 3 inches in thickness, 

As the southern compartment had been badly quarried from the 
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outside of the cairn and many loose boulders and flat stones were lying 
about in much confusion, it was difficult to decide which had been the 
transverse stone at the end of this compartment, none being earthfast. 
After careful elimination, I decided that the slab shown on the plan 
might possibly be this stone, as it was lying in what one would expect to 
be the correct position. Since, however, this stone was not earthfast, the 
correctness of this decision is open to question. 

The northern compartment measured 2 feet in length by about 2 feet 
3 inches in width, and the southern compartment 5 feet 10 inches in 
length by 3 feet in width. In the latter, under two superimposed flat 
stones, was a quantity of black soil of little depth. 

No relics were found. The space between the extreme edge of the 
cairn and the first lateral slab, a distance of 9 feet, was filled in with 
small boulders and stones, there being no evidence of a passage. 

Chamber D.— With its main axis lying & west of north magnetic or 
north-north-west and south-south-east and situated about 16 feet from 
chamber C and 21) feet from the western termination of the cairn, 
chamber D was, on examination, found also to have been previously dis- 
turbed. The main features were fortunately almost intact and differed 
from those of the chambers already described, showing an ortholithie 
section of comparatively large stones in place of a megalithic slab. 
This built section, with three other slabs, formed the east side of the 
chamber, the innermost slab being wanting. Three slabs formed the 
west side, one of these being over 7 feet in length and 1 foot 3 inches 
in thickness. The total length of the chamber was 1] feet, a wall of 
earth and stones dividing it into two compartments. 

In detail the construction of the sides of the chamber was :— 


East side, south to north, 


(1) Three superimposed rectangulurly-shaped stones 2 feet 9 inches in 
length, resting on a base of rounded boulders 11 inches in height; the 
rectangular stones measur ing 7 inches, $+ inches, and 2 inches in thickness 
respectively. 


Length. Height. Thickness, 

ft. ins. ft. ins, ft. ins. 
22 9 2 7 0 6 
(3)0 8 2 3 i, 3 
(4)3 3 e 5 0 10 


(5) Missing 


The end slab, No. 4, had a revetment of stones and earth which 
extended the full length of its base; it measured |] foot in height and 
§ inches in breadth. 
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West side, south to north. 


ies Hetent Thickness, 
ft. ins, ft. ins. ft. ins. 
(1)1 3 LE 0 4 
(2)2 3 z= Sp o 9 
(3)7 8 2 5 L-iis 


No. 2 slab was overlapped by No. 3. 

The transverse stone at the north end of the chamber was placed | foot 
inwards from the end of the innermost slab on the west side. It measured 
+ feet in length, 1 foot 10 inches in height, and 9 inches in thickness. 

A compact wall of flat stones and earth 11 inches high and 9 inches thick 
divided the chamber into two compartments, and it may be that on this 
wall a séptal stone had been laid as in chamber C, but is now missing, 

The northern compartment measured, 5 feet 9 inches in length and 
from 2 feet tod feet in breadth. In the southern or outer compartment 
no transverse stone was found, but removal of loose stones and rubbish 
revealed that the outer end of the chamber had been closed by a series 
of long narrow stones, stepped one above the other, tied across the top 
and reinforced at the back by larger and heavier stones. No relies were 
found in the chamber. 

Chamber E.—During the removal of boulders behind the chamber 
last described, the transverse stone and ends of two lateral slabs of 
another chamber became visible. As the height of the cairn at this 
point was nearly 7 feet, 1 hoped that this chamber would be intact; but 
it proved in worse condition than any of the previous four, as blue paint, 
broken crockery, tins, ete., were found at the very bottom, and several 
of the lateral slabs were missing. 

The chamber lying nearly at right angles to the main axis of the 
cairn was 20 feet 6 inches from its western termination and 15} feet 
from chamber A, the distance from the edge of the eairn to the transverse 
stone at the outer end of the chamber being 5 feet. Nearly in alignment 
with chamber D, and with the main axis lying 1° east of north magnetic 
or north-north-west and south-south-east, there remained on its eastern 
side four lateral slabs and on its western side, one. 

The measurements of the lateral slabs remaining were :— 


Kast side, north to south. 


Length. Height. Thickness, 
ft. ins. ft. Ins, ins, 
(jl 3 2 2 §% triangular in section 
(2)1 9 2 4 ba 
(3) 6 10 2 6 9 
(44)0 11 156 5] 
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The second slab was overlapped by the third and the third by the 
fourth, the last mentioned acting as a wedge for the transverse stone, 

West stde.—Only one slab remained, measuring 6 feet 9 inches in 
length, 2 feet 6 inches in height, and 9 inches in thickness. This stone 
had fallen back at the top, but its base remaining in position, it is shown 
in the plan as if in its proper place. The transverse stone at the southern 
end of the chamber was placed $8 inches inwards between the lateral 
slabs, and measured 2 feet in length, 2 feet in height, and 4 inches in 
thickness. The transverse stone at the north end, standing alone, 
measured 2 feet 3 inches in length, 1 foot 1 inch in height, and 3 inches 
in thickness. The total length of the chamber was 10 feet 9 inches; 
there was no septal stone and no relics were found. Several large flat 
stones nearly 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 6 inches, found lying under the 
turf in front of the transverse stone, might have been lateral slabs or 
roofing stones. I noticed seven or eight similar stones in use as a pave- 
ment in front of the shepherd's cottage. . 

At the western termination of the cairn there was no evidence of a 
chamber. If such had ever existed, it had been completely destroyed, and 
the height of 7 feet over chamber E can be accounted for by the fact 
that some earlier excavator had tossed the boulders on to the top of it 
when pursuing his search. 

Between the chambers and round the margin of the cairn the turf 
and bracken were removed so that the construction of the base might 
be examined. No marginal setting or kerb was found. In front of each 
chamber and between the chambers, except in the centre of the cairn, 
the stones lying on the subsoil were placed so regularly that I was led 
to the conclusion that they were not merely smaller stones which had 
fortuitously fallen into position, but a regular formation, suggestive of 
a well-packed foundation on which the larger stones had rested. This 
was so marked in front of chamber D and for several feet on either 
side of it, that I at first thought there was a pavement, and attempted 
to follow it up, but without success. 

Although the absence of relics is to be regretted, the study of the 
construction of the cairn adds a little to our knowledge of the Scottish 
long cairn. We have here five discontiguous cist-like and almost entirely 
megalithic chambers within a cairn, each chamber divided into two 
compartments by a septal stone or wall and without a passage of 
approach or portal stones, The cairn bears a greater resemblance to 
the Arran type with segmented megalithic chambers than to those of 
the north of Scotland, although it differs from the Arran cairns, inas- 
much as it contains five chambers of two compartments each, while the 
majority of those in Arran and Bute have only one, and the number of 
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compartments into which this one chamber is divided, ranges from a 
single compartment to as many as five. 

Further, the typical chamber of the Arran cairn is usually provided 
with portal stones; in a series of twenty-five chambers in cairns in 
Arran and Bute and two in cairns in Argyllshire, examined by Professor 
Bryce, the presence of portal stones is reported in thirteen, and is con- 
sidered by him to be characteristic of this particular class of monument. 

Although portal stones were absent in the Drannandow chambers, 
it cannot be assumed that they have never existed, as their proximity 
to the edge of the cairn would make them easy of removal by anyone 
desirous of acquiring them for building purposes. 

The low elevation of the septal stones in comparison with the height 
of the lateral slabs forming the sides of the chamber is worthy of note, 
as it disposes of the question, in this cairn at least, as to whether they 
were used for constructional purposes or as actual divisions of the 
chamber. Assuming that at no time was the height of the septal 
stones increased by any superimposed structure, they would be quite 
useless as a provision for preventing the collapse of the sides, when the 
lateral pressure became too great, and their purpose must therefore 
have been to divide the chambers into compartments. 

Cairns of this type with more than one chamber are few in number; 
in Bute there is only one, at Glecknabae,’ which has two chambers, 
much contracted and without compartments, both chambers being 
provided with portal stones. In Arran, the Lower Cairn, Dunan Beag,’ 
is recorded as having two chambers, one with two compartments and 
the other with three, one chamber only having a portal stone. Another 
at Dunan Mor® has three chambers—one of two compartments, one of 
three eompartments having portal stones, and the third represented by 
two slabs set on edge and in line with each other, Of these, the last 
mentioned presents the closest analogy, the three chambers being 
arranged in radial fashion—one at the southerm margin, the second 
at the western, and the third at the south-east corner of the cairn; but 
Professor Bryce expresses the opinion that “it is not possible to avoid 
the conclusion, either that two of the chambers are secondary and 
placed without respect to the structural idea as a whole, or that the 
entire structure represents a departure ab initio from the typical plan.” 
One other cairn which presents a similar disposition of its chambers 
within the structure is that of Cuffhill. in the parish of Beith, Ayrshire.‘ 
The facts relating to the earlier excavation of this monument are vague 
and unsatisfactory, but the plan reproduced in the Proceedings shows 


' Proceedings, vol. xzxviil. p. 1, * fhid., vol, xIiii, p. 344, 
1 Jotd., vol. xiii, p. i, « Thid., vol, xi. p. 278. 
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its resemblance. Although the Drannandow cairn differs in style from 
a structure such as that at East Bennan, in Arran,’ which contained 
a single chamber at one end of the cairn, divided into five compartments 
and having a frontal semicircular setting of stones, the central stones 
of which formed portals leading to the chamber, it without doubt 
served the same purpose in having a series of chambers divided into 
compartments for successive interments. 

In the foregoing, in making comparisons with other cairns, I have 
only dealt with those which have been scientifically excavated and 
reported on; but there are at least two other cairns in the neighbouring 
county of Wigtown, at High Gillespie? and Kilhern, which show in 
their external aspect and the arrangement of the chambers a striking 
similarity to, if not an exact counterpart of, the cairn at Drannandow. 
The number of chambers recorded at High Gillespie is three, and at 
Kilhern four; but both cairns are in a dilapidated condition, and as 
yet no scientific exploration of them has taken place. 


A Bronze AGE Cairn at DRANNANDOW. 


Situated 200 yards south-south-west of the long cairn previously 
described is another cairn (fig. 3), nearly circular in form, its margin 
overgrown with turf and moss and surmounted near its centre by a 
small modern eairn. On its east side an attempt had been made to 
explore it, but fortunately without success, 

The cairn, which consists of loose boulders and small stones, measured 
46 feet in diameter, and was of low elevation; its greatest height at the 
centre being about 3 feet. No marginal setting or kerb was found, 
and the original periphery was somewhat difficult to determine, as in 
all probability many of the stones forming the original height had 
become displaced and fallen outwards, 

In order to examine the construction of the monument and not 
merely to confine myself to the discovery of a cist and relies, I had 
the loose boulders and smaller stones of which it was formed removed 
down to the subsoil, earthfast stones and parts showing structural 
evidence being left in position. 

In the western half of the cairn and at a distance of 11 feet inwards 
from its edge, a double wall, 2 feet 9 inches in breadth, of twenty- 
two boulders set on end and shouldering each other, ran from the 
north side to within a distance of 11} feet of its southern edge. Some 


' Proceedings, vol. xilii. p. 347. 
* Inventory of Monuments and Constructions in Galloway, vol. i. (County of Wigtown), 
No, 346, * Ibid., No. 289, 
VOL. LVIL. 5 
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2 feet farther east was a parallel row of nine upright boulders, averaging 
15 inches in height and set about 12 inches apart; the spaces between 
these stones and the intervening space between them and the double 
wall being filled with small rubble. From the northern extremity of 





Fig. 3, Plan of Bronze Age Cairn at Drannandow, 


this construction, a double row of boulders irregularly placed extended 
eastwards for 14 feet. 

At a distance of 1 foot from the southern extremity of the first- 
mentioned double row of boulders the first cist was discovered, the upper 
face of the cover stone being above ground level. From this cist another 
double row of boulders stretched eastwards for a distance of 18 feet. 
In a northerly direction from the east end of this last-mentioned double 
row and extending to within 124 feet of the north side of the cairn, a 
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series of irregularly disposed large-pointed boulders were set fast in the 
subsoil, inclining towards the centre, The whole formed a D-shaped con- 
struction, approximative to that described by Mr J. E. Cree, F.S.A.Scot., 
in his excavation of a cairn at Inverlael, Inverbroom, Ross-shire:! the 
fat side of the D being in both eases on the west side of the cairn. 
In a cairn at Eddertoun, in Ross-shire,’ a similar D-shaped construction 
was discovered by Dr Joass, and in another at Foulden, in the county of 
Berwick,* excavated by Mr J, Hewat Craw, F.\S.A.Seot. In the last 
eairn this feature was much smaller than in the other two and it 
closely surrounded the central cist, 

During the removal of the agglomeration of boulders from the centre 
of the cairn, I observed that the majority lay on their sides, point 
upwards, sloping towards the centre of the cairn, and this arrangement 
Was very pronounced round and above the second cist which was 
discovered, and which lay a little to the north-west of the centre. At a 
distance of 34 feet from the north and the same from the south of the 
cover stone of the cist, and nearly in a direct line with its eastern edge, 
two large stones were set upright in the subsoil, and a third at a point 
4 feet from its south-western corner, The last-mentioned stone, leaning 
slightly outwards, was supported behind by a backing of smaller stones 
built against it to nearly its own height. These three stones measured 
in height 1 foot 9 inches, 1 foot 7 inches, and 1 foot 11 inches respectively, 
and were roughly quadrangular in form, measuring from 1 foot 3 inches 
to 1 foot 6 inches in thickness, 

A section of rough walling, 1 foot 9 inches in height and 2 feet 
3 inches in thickness, abutting against the east side of the stone on 
the north side of the cist, extended eastwards for a distance of 4 feet, 

At Eglwys Bach, in Denbighshire, a similar feature was observed 
within a tumulus exeavated by Mr Willoughby Gardner, F.S.A.Scot,., 
the cirele of stones surrounding the interment, however, being much 
more complete! : 

The enclosure* or partial enclosure of the central eist by a definite 
setting of stones within the body of a cairn has now heen reported by 
several excavators, and probably many other Bronze Age cairns and 
tumuli already excavated would have shown analogous, if not exactly 
similar, constructions had sufficient care been taken in looking for 
internal structures while removing the agglomerated mass forming 
their bulk. 


' Proceedings, vol. xlviii, pe. 118, * fhid., vol. vil. Dp. Ss, * fhid., vol. xlviii. p. 326, 
‘arch, Conbrensia, sixth series, vol. xili. p TAL, 
* Scofland in Pagan Times, Bronze und Stone Ages, p. 4; Bateman, Ten } 
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The cist (fig. 4) in the centre of the cairn was evidently the primary 
structure, being well protected by the mass of stones above and around 
it. Its long axis lay almost north-west and south-east, and its measure- 
ments inside were 2 feet 64 inches in length, 1 foot 9 inches in 
breadth at the south end, 1 foot 5} inches in breadth at the north end, 
and 1 foot 8} inches in depth. The bottom of the cist was unpaved 
and contained a few loose flat stones. The sides were formed of 
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Fig. 4. Plans and sections of Cists in the Bronze Age Cairn, 


whinstone slabs set upright, and, to equalise the height, horizontal 
slabs had been superimposed at the south end and east side. The south 
end was formed of one stone 4} inches in thickness, and the north end 
of two sub-triangular stones superimposed, the lower at its base being 
7 inches in thickness and the upper at its apex 3 inches in thickness. 
The west side stone, 4 feet 7 inches in length, protruded 7 inches on 
either side beyond the end stones, and measured 3} inches in thickness. 
The east side stone, 2 feet 7 inches in length, was placed within the 
end stones, and measured from 2 inches to 4 inches in thickness, A 
single large slab of blue whinstone formed the covering stone. It 
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measured 4 feet in length by 3 feet 4 inches in breadth, and © inches 
in thickness, On account of its weight no attempt was made to remove 
it, and entrance was obtained to the cist by removal of one of the stones 
at the east end. An urn of the food-vessel type (fig. 5) was found lying 
on its side near the north end. The loose deposit on the floor of the 
cist was passed through a riddle and an unworked flake of flint and 
a fragment of charcoal were recovered. 

The urn is made of a light umber-coloured clay, and measures 
#4 inches in height, 5,", inches in external diameter at the mouth, 6 inches 
in diameter at the shoulder, and 2} inches in diameter at the base. 
In form the lower part consists of a low truncated and inverted cone; 





i ; 0 
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Fig. 5. Fowl-vessel Urn from central Cist in Cale. 


above is a slight shoulder with a small groove. From the shoulder the 
neck describes a cavetto curve and terminates | inch from the lip, which 
is bevelled on the inside and decorated with three rows of a herring-bone 
pattern. From the lip to the base the exterior is encircled with sixteen 
rows of herring-bone pattern formed by a pointed tool. 

That the south-western cist (figs. 3.and 4) was secondary is suggested by 
its proximity to the margin of the cairn, and by its not being covered with 
any depth of boulders, the upper face of the cover stone showing above 
ground level before excavation. Also its position in the angle of the wall, 
seemingly interrupting the continuity of this structure, suggests that the 
grave was placed there at some later date than the wall formation. 

The cist lay with its long axis almost north-west and south-east, and 
measured 2 feet 4 inches in length by 2 feet in breadth, and 1 foot G4 
inches deep. The bottom of the cist was covered with a red sandy 
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deposit and contained a few loose flat stones. On all four sides the 
height of the upright slabs supporting the massive cover stone was 
equalised by the addition of horizontal slabs superimposed. Single 
stones formed the north-west and south-east ends, that on the north- 
west being 2 feet in length and 4 inches in thickness, The side stone on 
the south-west was 2 feet 10 inches in length and $7 inches in thickness, 
und that on the north-east 2 feet 64 inches in length and from 2 inches 
to 6 inches in thickness. The cover stone was a massive slab of blue 
whinstone, measuring 3 feet 8 inches in length, 3 feet in breadth, and 
9 inehes in thickness. 

Entrance to the cist was obtained by carefully removing the slab 
forming the north-east side, and the deposit on the bottom was passed 
through a riddle. Nocharcoal or flint was found, but only fragments of 
the wall of a food-vessel urn, The original diameter of the mouth of this 
urn had been 4} inches. The neck is formed by two parallel grooves 
each f inch in width; the lip is bevelled in the interior and decorated 
with «a single row of herring-bone pattern made with a pointed tool. 
The neck and wall are decorated with a similar pattern. No part of 
the base was found. In neither of the cists were any vestiges of human 
bones recovered, and the burials had most likely been by inhumation. 


A Hut-CrrecLe 1s Knockmaxn Woop. 


In the woods of Clauchrie and Knockman, 2 miles north of Newton- 
Stewart, numerous cairn-like heaps of boulders, and remains of ancient 
enclosures of various sizes, mostly circular in form or nearly so, are to be 
seen in large numbers. In Clauchrie these heaps seem to be more in 
evidence than in Knockman, but owing to the luxuriant growth of 
bracken it is difficult to judge if this is so. Mr Andrew M‘Cormick, who 
had gone over the ground many times during the winter when the 
bracken had fallen, drew my attention to the enclosures—some large, 
as if they had been used as cattlefolds, others small and mere swellings 
on the natural surface of the ground, and a goodly number seemingly of a 
hut-circle type, with the remains of walls scattered round the periphery 
in the form of loose boulders, Occasionally portal stones of the enclosures 
remained in situ, and I selected for excavation a site in which this feature 
was evident. 

The site, which was situated near the south-east edge of Knockman 
Wood, before excavation presented the appearance of a shallow oval 
depression, measuring 13 feet by 11 feet, and surrounded by a bank of 
stones and earth, the greatest height of which was about 2 feet. The 
hollow was filled with decomposed vegetable matter, and two upright 
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stones had formed the portals of a doorway which faced north-north-east, 
away from the prevailing south-west wind (fig. 6). 

Examination of the surrounding bank showed that the hut had been 
formed by a wall of stones, evidence of definite coursing being found on 
the inner face of the structure (fig. 7). The width of the base of the wall 
was about 4 feet on either side and { feet in rear. A passage 9 feet 3 
inches in length and 1 foot 3 inches in width at the entrance, with an 
angled recess on its west-north-west side, had formed a means of ap- 
proach, Direct access to the inside of the hut proper was obtained 





Fig. 4. Entrance to Hut-Cirele, Knockman Wood, 


between two portal stones 1 foot 3 inches apart, that on the east-south- 
east side measuring | foot 3 inches in height, 2 feet 6 inches in length, 
and 1 foot 6 inches in thickness, and the other on the west-north-west 
side 11 inches in height, 1 foot 6 inches in length, and 1 foot 6 inches in 
thickness. 

In clearing the interior a depth of about 1 foot 6 inches of decomposed 
vegetable matter was first removed, and then about 1 foot of loose stones 
and black soil. At a depth of 2 feet 6 inches the soil was hard and 
compact, Selecting one particular point, we continued the excavation to 
a greater depth, and at 3 feet Ginches from the surface a dark layer of 
charcoal-like consistency was encountered, The whole of the interior 
was carefully cleared from this level, and the original floor laid bare, 
the black layer, which was in places nearly 2 inches thick, completely 
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covering its surface; probably this. layer was the remains of a (carpet 
of rushes or twigs. The floor had been roughly paved in parts, and 
immediately below the portal stones a large earthfast boulder had formed 
a convenient stepping-stone to assist entrance and egress. 
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Fig. 7. Plan and sections of Hut-Cirele, Knockman Wood, 


Situated nearly opposite the doorway and about | foot 6 inches 
from the back wall, was a hearth sunk 7 inches below the floor level, 
built round with kerb stones which projected some 4 inches above the 
floor, and having a slightly hollow stone-lined interior 1 foot * inches 
in diameter. The floor measurement of the interior of the dwelling 
was 11 feet 6 inches in length by 5 feet 9 inches in breadth, while at the 
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surface level, owing to the walls gradually slanting outwards as they 
neared the top, the measurement was 13° feet 6 inches in length by 
ll feet in breadth. The walls were lined with small rough boulders. 
No relics were found to aid in determining the chronology of the 
structure, which resembles some of the so-called pit dwellings of England 
rather than the Scottish hut-circles, and it is therefore to structural 
analogies that we must look for comparisons, 

In the excavation of a hut-cirele at Grimspound, Dartmoor,’ a sunk 
hearth similar to that described was found in Circle No, 7; but here the 
comparison must cease, as the floors of the numerous hut-circles ex- 
cavated there are but little, if at all, below the surface of the surrounding 
ground. Although also unsuitable for purposes of comparison, the only 
recorded excavation of pit dwellings in Scotland is that made by Mr 
Ludovic M‘L. Mann, F.S.A.Scot., who excavated three of these structures 
in the Mye Plantation, Stoneykirk, Wigtownshire? These were some 
7 feet in depth, and had had walls lined with branches and twigs and 
a floor supported on short piles, driven into the clayey subsoil, the 
pottery and other relics found being more characteristic of the Stone 
Age than of the Bronze Age. In the parish of Muirkirk, Ayrshire,’ 
a circular pit 4 feet in diameter, and filled with stones which were 
darkened as if by fire, was found near the centre of a hut-circle, the 
diameter of which was from 54 to 38 feet. At a depth of between 4 
and 5 feet, and underneath the stones, a thin layer of carbonised vege- 
table matter appeared, and below this were found fragments of a 
beaker urn of the Bronze Age. 

To obtain a closer analogy to the Knockman dwelling it is necessary 
to refer to similar structures in England, and notably in Kent. Here 
the prevailing type was a circular pit of from 10 feet to 30 feet in 
diameter, and from 3 to 4 feet in depth, surrounded by a bank, the floor 
in many of the pits being covered with a black deposit similar to that 
found in Knockman, but the hearth or cooking-place was situated 
outside the dwelling. 

In pits at Hayes Common ® and Millfield, Kent,’ numerous flint objects 
of neolithic type were discovered, but there was an entire absence of 
pottery. At Milton-next-Sittingbourne,’ also in Kent, neolithic flint 
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objects were found, and, in addition, pottery described as flat-bottomed 
basins with holes pierced round the rim. At Peterborough, in North- 
amptonshire,' in a series of pits probably the remains of similar 
structures, part of a round-bottomed vessel of Stone Age type, and 
fragments of vessels of beaker or drinking-cup type of the Bronze 
Age, were found in addition to neolithic flint objects. 

From the evidence obtained in these English excavations the infer- 
ence is that the chronological period of the pit dwellings of England 
extends from the Stone Age to the Bronze Age; but when we consider 
the hut-cireles of Scotland, so far no evidence has been forthcoming 
to permit of our assigning them to the neolithie period. It is believed, 
however, that the hut-circle found in so many parts of the country 
associated with small cairns which appear to be sepulchral, belongs to 
the Bronze Age,‘ and the example at Muirkirk already referred to seems 
to confirm this. In addition, many are found in hill-forts which belong 
to the Iron Age. 

I must express my thanks to Mr Alexander Young, Architect, 
Newton-Stewart, who voluntarily assisted me in the measurement of 
the various structures excavated. This help was invaluable, as the very 
short spells of fair weather during the time the work was in progress 
were so infrequent, that, but for his timely assistance, the task would 
have been well-nigh impossible during the short time at my disposal. 
I have also to thank him for the preparation of the excellent plans 
illustrating the report. 

* Archerlogia, vol. Ixil. p. SA * 


* Inventory of Monuments and Constructions in Galloway, vol, ii. (Stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright) Introduction, p. 4. 
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THE ROYAL CASTLE OF KINDROCHIT IN MAR. By W. DOUGLAS 
SIMPSON, M.A., F.S.A.Scor. 


The scanty remains of the great Aberdeenshire Castle of Kindrochit 
occupy a very strong position on the right bank of the Cluny Water, 
a short distance from its confluence with the Dee, and immediately 
above the bridge which connects the two portions (Auchendryne and 
Castleton) of the village of Braemar. In no place are the walls more 
than 10 feet high, and for the greater part they are reduced to mere 
foundations. These fragments are much 
overgrown with grass and moss, and the 
whole site is obscured by larch and 
rowan trees, scrubby undergrowth and 
luxuriant nettles, amidst which the hard, 
metamorphic bedrock here and there 
crops out in rounded, ice-worn bosses. 
A road on the east side, and various 
erections connected with the adjoining 
farm, encroach upon the precincts. 
Also a considerable amount of refuse has 
been dumped upon the site, so that what 
remains of the castle is now “a desola- 
tion of rubbish and weeds.”' But by 
a careful examination of the existing 
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although a completely satisfactory sur- 
vey would entail extensive excavation. 
The chief feature of this castle appears to have been a great master- 
tower or keep (fig. 2), measuring 64 feet by 43 feet over the walls, which 
are 10 feet thick. This keep is set with its main axis north and south. 
A partition 3 feet thick divides its basement into apartments measuring 
7 feet by 23 feet and 33 feet by 23 feet respectively. Probably the small 
northern chamber was the prison. In the north wall of the keep, near 
its west end, a vertical garderobe flue is exposed in the thickness of the 


Fig. 1. Kindrochit Castle: Plan. 


‘See an indignant protest by the Rev. Dr George Walker, Aberdeen, in “The Cl 
its Sources,” in Aberdeen Daily Journal, Wh July 1920, Finnscrn Shes 
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wall, It measures 4 feet by 1 foot.10 inches, and is 5 feet deep to the 
top of the rubbish by which it is choked. My friend Dr William Kelly, 
who made an examination of the castle in July 1908, tells me that he 
explored this flue, and found that it turned westward as if to find an 
outlet towards the Cluny. In the third edition of Mr Alexander L 
M‘Connochie'’s Guide Book to Deeside, mention is made of the discovery 
in this tower of a spiral stair, On that occasion two steps were found, 
one of which was subsequently stolen, while the 
other is still preserved in the garden of Rowan 
Cottage, hard by the castle (fig. 3). This step is 
in Kildrummy freestone, and measures 3 feet 
linch in length exclusive of the newel, 5 inches 
in diameter, which is one quarter engaged with 
the step. At its narrowest part, at the newel, 
the step is 5 inches broad; at the opposite end 
the breadth is 1 foot. The height of the step 
is 8 inches. Marks of the chisel are still very 
distinct. No trace now remains in the tower 
of this stair, but Miss Clark, Rowan Cottage, 
pointed out to me the exact place at the south- 
east angle, and it has accordingly been shown 
on plan.' 

This great keep occupies the south-west 
corner of a large courtyard, surrounded by 
strong walls of enceinfe, ) feet thick, and con- 
nected with a range of apartments along the 
opposite side from the keep. Of this enceinte 
the west curtain, parallel with the main axis 
of the keep, springs from a point about the 
middle of its north face; while the south 
curtain continues the corresponding wall of 
the keep. The latter thus projects only from the west front of the 
enceinte, and encroaches upon the courtyard within, which appears to 
have measured about 105 feet in length (north and south) by 34 feet 
in greatest breadth (east and west). In the west curtain, close to and 
covered by the project ing- keep, are the remains of a postern or water- 
gate, lending out to the steep slope down to the Cluny. The north jamb 
remains, showing that the passage had narrowed outwardly. On this 
side also a projecting screen wall, with the shoulder of the keep on the 
other side, canalised the passage into a long, narrow trance. 

The west curtain beyond the postern, and the whole north curtain 

' See M'‘Connochie’s Deeside, Ord ed. (1000), pp. 196-7. 
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Fig. & Kindrochit Castle: Step 
from newel stair in Keep. 
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except a small length at its east end, are now reduced to grass-grown. 
stony mounds—although the base course of the west wall is exposed at 
intervals, allowing it to be accurately set out in the plan. The east 
enclosing wall is better preserved, and ma y be traced in masonry from 
the north-east angle southwards for some 80 feet. Beyond this it is 
represented by a mound engaging with the south curtain, which also 
is reduced to a mere mound pro Jonging the south wall of the keep. A 





[Photo R. M. Clark, July 1008. 


Fig. 4. Kindrochit Castle: Vent in E. wall, looking 5.W.; partition wall to left. Note 
typical fourteenth- to fifteenth-century masonry. 


small fragment of masonry in sift remains at the south-east angle. 
Though of the same thickness as the others, the east wall of the court- 
yard was not a curtain, for the remains of some apartments exist along 
its outer face. At 34 feet from the north-east ungle a small fragment 
of partition wall is preserved. About 25 feet beyond this ure the much 
destroyed remains of another wall, connected with which is a mass of 
ruinous masonry, exhibiting some traces of the rebate of a door opening 
towards the east, with a bar-hole measuring 1 foot 3 inches in height 
and 6 inches broad, and extending back about 5 feet into the wall, The 
confusion here is so great that it is not certain whether this masonry 
is really in situ. 
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At 11 feet north of the first partition, and 2 feet above the present 

ground level here, a curious hole (see plan, fig, 1, and tig. 4) exists in the 
east face of the courtyard wall. On the outside it is partly ruined, but 
has apparently been about 1 foot 5 inches square. Towards the court- 
yard it widens rapidly, and is roofed with flat slabs. Its aperture to the 
courtyard, if such existed, is choked with débris. At 2 feet 9 inches in 
there occur lateral recesses, 2 feet 
9 inches broad, of which that on the = i 
north measures 1 foot 7 inches in ie i 
greatest depth, while the other one : 
is 9 inches in greatest depth. The 
roof of these recesses, with that of 
the passage between, is stepped up 
1 foot 9 inches above the rest of the ~— —— 
passage, which elsewhere is about : 
2 feet high. It is difficult to conceive AUCHENDRYN 
what purpose this vent may have s 
served. There is a vertical facing in 
the ruined courtyard wall to the 
south (see plan, fig. 1), apparently the 
cheek of a bar-hole, but it is above 
the level of the vent. 

The masonry of the castle is ex- 
ceedingly stout. A hearting of stones i 
of all sizes, grouted in run lime, is i KINDROCHIT CASTLE 


eased by large undressed “heathens” BF /, PLAN OF SITE 


or surface boulders, some of which = ie alt 
are 2 feet or more in diameter. In =e ery ee 
some places the fallen masonry lies 

in great masses, in which stone and 
lime eohere as firmly as ever. The 
style of the work is typical of the 
fourteenth-and fifteenth-century castles in Aberdeenshire, marked by the 
very free use of mortar in filling the interstices between the large irregular 
stones, Small flat pinnings inserted horizontally, which are so character- 
istic a feature in sixteenth-century work, are here totally absent. 

Obscure foundations, not easily distinguished from the remains of 
comparatively modern structures, suggest that the buildings of the castle 
have been continued south of those described. A wall may still be traced, 
running south for some 51 feet from the south-west angle of the great 
tower. It seems to terminate in an oblong structure with an apsidal 
south end, measuring about 33 feet by 17 feet over the walls (see fig. 5). 





Fig. 5. Kindrochit Castle: Pinn of Site. 
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This structure, which may have formed an angle tower of a southern 
courtyard, is now traceable only by prominent grassy mounds. 

Strong in themselves as the castle buildings have clearly been, they 
occupy ® position of very great natural strength (fig. 5). Westward 
the ground slopes rapidly from the walls to the deep and picturesque 
rocky gorge through which the foaming Cluny hurries impetuously to 
the Dee. On the east front the site of the castle is now bounded by a 
road leading toa farm, Beyond the road a small strip of rough wooded 
ground contains a mill-lade, which is taken off the Cluny about 200 
yards above the castle, and joins it again below the bridge. Opposite 
the castle the lade is about 30 yards from the nearest part of the ruins. 
There can be little doubt that this lade is an ancient feature which, in 
addition to supplying the castle mill, had played its part in the defensive 
arrangements.' Abreast of the castle it is partly rock-cut, a vertical 
stone face, now about 4 feet high, probably searped, occurring at a dis- 
tance of about 7 yards from the left bank of the lade. No doubt the 
eastle buildings were carried right to the edge of this scarp, but have 
been obliterated by the construction of the farm-road. I am assured 
locally that foundations have on several occasions been unearthed both 
beneath the road and in the wood beyond it. Thus the lade would have 
answered the purpose of a moat, and doubtless the isolation of the 
castle area was completed by transverse ditches north and south. The 
northern ditch must have been obliterated by the construction of the 
modern road and bridge over the Cluny; but a stone-built conduit, 
running northward, exists beneath the floor of Rowan Cottage, and 
doubtless drained into this ditch. Some traces of the southern ditch 
seem yet to exist in the rapid falling of the ground beyond the apsidal 
building south of the keep. 

At Invereauld House there is preserved a remarkable old map, on 
a large seale and carefully painted by hand, of Auchendryne and 
Castleton. Through the kind permission of Colonel Alexander H. 
Farquharson of Invereauld, I have been privileged to copy the portion 
which includes Kindrochit (fig. 6), It gives a very interesting repre- 
sentation of the castle ruins, which are shown as existing to a con- 
siderable height, The mill-lade is clearly apparent, and also the old 
bridge across the Cluny, opposite the castle, and so several vards above 
the present structure?’ Doubtless the postern on the west side of the 


* My attention was first directed to the significance of the lade by Dr Kelly. 

* In VE the bridge over the Cluny was of timber—Collections on the Shires af Aberdeen 
and Bang, p. 641. Rev, Charles Cordiner, in his Antiquities aud Scenery of the North of 
Scotland (1780), p. 22, has the following note, which clearly refers to Kindrochit: “A. little 
way above the Castle of Brae-Mar there is a square tower upon the top of a rock; the rock on 
three sides is washed by the cascades of a rivulet, which falls into the Dee. The building is 
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castle was for giving convenient access to the bridge. Colonel Far- 
quharson informs me that the date of this map is about 1775. I do not 
doubt that the representation of the castle is meant to give an approxi- 
mate idea of the appearance of the ruins at that date, if only because 
the same map gives a very neat and exact little drawing of the more 
modern Castle of Braemar. Incidentally, the map affords us an in- 
teresting picture of Castleton in the eighteenth century, with its hand- 
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Fig. 6. Castleton of Braemar, ciree 1775. 


ful of cottar houses and small gardens, and one larger building, probably 
the “hoodhouse” or inn, or perhaps the “Courthous.” shown on a rough 


sketch map of 1735, preserved among the Invercauld Papers! Two 
mills, one a waulk mill, are indicated in connection with the lade, 
In the absence of architectural detail, it is not easy to form an 


greatly demolished, but is sid to have been « fortress and hunting-seat, at times the residence 
of the Kings of Scotland. Over the rivulet there is a goxl stone bridge of one arch, having a 
machine placed on the side for breaking the {ce in winter, that the people may be the more 
readily supplied with water.” ©. the same writer's Remarkable Ruins and Romantic 
Prospects of North Britain (1795), vol. L, article “Breemar Castle,” last paragraph. 
* Reproduced in Records of Invercauld, ed, Rev. J. G. Michie, p. 872. 
VOL. LVII. 6 
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opinion as to the date of the castle. The uniform thickness and con- 
struction of the walls suggest strongly that the whole of the remains 
now existing belong to one period and straightforward effort of building. 
The plan, with its great donjon and barmekin wall, does not indicate 
a castle belonging to the first period of Scottish military architecture 
in stone and lime—the thirteenth century, or period of courtyard 
castles with high and thick sereen walls and flanking towers. So far 
as it is preserved, the plan rather suggests the type of castle erected 
after the War of Independence, when square tower-houses with appended 
courtyards came into vogue. At the same time, the simplicity of the 
structure, the great thickness of its walls, and above all the style of 
masonry, indicate a date comparatively early within this period. Gener- 
ally, the castle recalls the greater strongholds of the fourteenth century, 
such as Threave, Dundonald, or Torthorwald... With such a conclusion 
the ascertained history of the castle fully agrees, 

The Castle of Kindrochit occupied a position of much strategic 
importance in the Middle Ages (fig. 7). In those days, one of the “reat 
routes across the Mounth ascended Glen Clova and Glendoll and the 
“ladder” at Jock’s Road, and, passing the col at Tolmount, came down 
on Deeside by Glen Callater and the east side of Glen Cluny. Another 
and also much frequented route ascended the Mounth via the Spital of 
Glenshee and Glenbeg, crossed the ridge by the Cairnwell Road, and 
reached the Dee valley down the west side of Glen Cluny2 At Kindrochit 
a bridge over the Cluny connected these two roads; and the importance 
of the castle, as its name (Ceann-Drochaid) attests, was strictly that of 
a bridge-head (fig. 8). These great routes across the Mounth from the 
south were carried northwards from Kindrochit by “a passage on the 
river Dee, by boate, at Castelltoune in the Brae of Mar.”* This ferry 
is mentioned as far back as 2nd December 1564, in the charter conveying 
the lands of Braemar and Strathdee to the Earl of Moray—croftam vulgo 
lie Cowbill Craft eum eymba lie cowbill de Castelloun assedata pro trans- 
portatione colonorum patrie extra aquam de Dees ’ 


* In genernl dispositions Kindrochit closely resembles Torthorwald. See the plan in Ancien/ 
Monuments Commission, Report on Dumfries, p. 201. 

* The present road from the Cairnwell to Briemar keeps to the right bank of the Cliany, 
Joining the Tolmount Road at the confluence of the Callater; but in ancient times the road 
seems to have crossed to the left hank of the Cluny, about the spot where Fraser's bridge was 
erected in 173) in connection with the military road from Blairgowrie to Fort George. See 
G, M. Fraser, The (Nd Deeside Road, p. 90, footnote; also p. 210. 

* Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, p. Ti. 

* Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. U. Pp. S. In the sketch map of 1735 in 
the Invercauld Papers the ferry, and the “ Boatman’s hous” on the north bank of the Dee, are 
shown just below the mouth of the Cluny, with the comment: “ Publict Ferry, and non other 
fit place in the parish.” 
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The Mounth passes have been in use from time immemorial, and it 
is therefore not surprising that tradition carries the origin of Kindrochit 
Castle back to a remote antiquity. Legend indeed asserts that both the 
bridge and the castle were erected by Maleolm Canmore; and the 
tradition is entitled to credence, since it has a pedigree which carries 
it far beyond these days of shif ting population, tourists’ handbooks, and 
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Fig. 7. Kindrochit Castle : Strategic Map, 


history made to order. Sir Samuel Forbes of Foveran, in his“ Description 
of Aberdeenshire,” written in 1716-17, states that “ after Maloum Cann Mor 
threw a bridge across the Cluny, it was called Ceann-drochit.”! And 
Alexander Keith, author of a View of the Diocese of Aberdeen, in 1732, 
speaks of “the King’s Castle of Kindrocht, in Castletown, now ruinous: 
said to have been built by King Maleolm IT, and to have been inhabited 

* Braemar, by the Hon. Stuart Erskine, p, 4, This note upon Kindrochit does not appear in 


the “Description” as printed in Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen ane Bang, ed, J, 
Robertson, pp. 31-30, Several MSS. are known to have existed (see Preface, p, x.). 
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(as well as Kildrummy) by the Earls of Mar of the Royal family "—i.e, 
the Stewart Earls of Mar in the fifteenth century. The same author 
also enumerates our castle among nine royal strongholds in the diocese, 
namely, one at each royal burgh (Aberdeen, Kintore, Inverurie, Banff, 
Cullen), and Kildrummy, Dunnideer, Hallforest, and Kindrochit.’ A 
still more interesting notice is by the “Water Poet,” John Taylor, who, 
in the remarkable account which he has given to posterity of his visit 
to the “Brea of Marr” in 1618, has the following notice of Kindrochit. 
“I saw the ruines of an old eastle, called the castle of Kindroghit. It 
was built by King Malcolm Canmore (for a hunting house), who raigned 
in Scotland when Edward the Confessor, Harold, and Norman William 
raigned in England: I speake of it, because it was the last house I saw 
in those parts; for I was the space of twelve days after, before I saw 
either house, corne-field, or habitation for any creature but deere, wilde 
horses, wolves, and such like creatures, which made mee doubt that I 
should never have seene a house againe.” The tremendous scenery of 
Braemar had indeed made a powerful impression upon this Londoner. 
It “is a large country,” he tells us, “all composed of such mountaines 
that Shooter's hill, Gads hill, Highgate hill, Hampsted hill, Birdlip hill, 
or Malvernes hill are but mole-hills in comparison, or like a liver, or a 
gizard under a capons wing, in respect of the altitude of their tops or 
perpendicularitie of their bottomes. There I saw Mount Benawne "— 
Ben Avon—* with a furr'd mist upon his snowie head instead of a night 
cap: for you must understand that the oldest man alive never saw but 
the snow was on the top of divers of those hills, both in summer as 
well as in winter,” ? 

As the poet tells us that he visited the ruins with “my good Lord 
of Marr,” he must have obtained his information from the Earl himself - 
and we may thus infer that the tradition of Canmore’s connection with 
Kindrochit was current at the opening of the seventeenth century in 
the family who owned the castle. In the face of these circumstances 
it is hardly possible to doubt that Maleolm Canmore did actually erect 
a bridge and place of strength here; though it is equally certain that 
no portion of the present ruins dates back to anything like so remote a 
period, King Malcolm was at least twice in the valley of the Dee: in 
1057, when he slew Macbeth at Lumphanan, and in 1078, when he again 
visited the north on the same task of curbing the unruly half-Norse 
independence of Moravia, which was to give such trouble to all the 
Scottish Kings until, early in the thirteenth eentury,, the vigorous 
measures of Alexander II. brought this remote province conclusively 


' Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banjf, pp, 643-70. 
* See P. Hume Brown, Eerly Trevellers in Scotland, pp. 120-3, 
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under Anglo-Norman influence. It is more than probable that the 
bridge and castle on the Cluny, like other castles which afterwards 
sentinelled the passes over the Mounth, were erected by King Malcolm 
in connection with his operations against Moravia, and the need for 
securing communications with the more settled districts to the south. 

The traditionary account of the origin of Kindrochit Castle is set 
forth in great fulness by the author of an interesting “Memorial 
Concerning a Cross Road from Inverlochy, by Ruthven of Badenoch, 
and Through Braemar to Aberdeen,” written some time between the 
conclusion of General Wade's road-making activities in 1737 and the 
outbreak of the “* Forty Five.”! 


* After the total overthrow and extinction of the Pictish Nation. and the 
repeated expulsion of the Danes, there was nothing next to their almost 
perpetual Wars with England that gave such disturbance to the Scotch Kings 
as the frequent Commotions and Insurrections of the Turbulent Highlanders 
and Borderers, to suppress which they were necessitate to make frequent 
Expeditions in person, which sometimes proved fatal to those Princes, and 
very often fruitless, after considerable loss and charges, which did always 
terminate in the Utter devastation of the most of the Neighbouring Countries, 
tho’ possessed by their Majesty’s most loyal and peaceable Subjects. 

“It was for this reason t Malcolm the 3rd, King of Scots, one of the 
wisest of their Princes, did build a Strong Castle in the Brae of Mar, in the 
very center of the Grampians, call’d the Castle of Kindrochit, and that out 
of pretext of a Summer Residence, for his diversion of Deer-hunting, but in 
effect to bridle the Stubborn disposition of the fierce and lawless Inhabitants ; 
and more particularly the Stance of the said Fortress was pitched upon as most 
necessary by reason of the inaccessibleness of that Country and its centrical 
Situation, which made it always remarkable for being the Commonplace of 
Rendezvous of the whole Turbulent and disaffected People of those parts, there 
being equal expeditious access to the same in some few Days from the several 
remotest Corners of the Highlands, and where they could rest securely without 
fear of being attacked even by much superior Numbers, and the Inhabitants 
themselves by reason of their situation were still amongst the first and last in 
Arms, in all Insurreections time out of mind.” 


It is only another proof of the remote origin which must be assigned 
to these ancient routes, that the ecclesiastical history of Kindrochit 
carries us back to an epoch greatly anterior even to that of King 
Malcolm. In the legend of the origin of the Priory of St Andrews it 
is stated that St Regulus or Rule and his companions, in the eighth 
century, brought the relies of St Andrew from Constantinople to 
Kilrymont in Fife, the place which ever afterwards bore the name of 
the patron saint whose bones it then received. Proceeding northward 
with the relics, Regulus and his companions, says the legend, “ crossed 
the mountains called Moneth, and reached the place then called 


* See Historical Papers Relating to the Jacobite Period, ed, Colonel J. Allardyce, vol. ii. 
pp. 600-006, 
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Doldencha, but now known as Chondrochedalvan” (transierunt montana 
seu Moneth, et venerunt ad locum qui vocabatur Doldencha, nunc autem 
dictus Chondrochedatvan). Here they met Hungus, King of the Piets, 
returning from an expedition against the Scots of Dalriada; and the 
king, prostrating himself before the sacred relies, at once made a gift 
of the place to God and St Andrew. After this he accompanied Regulus 
and the relics, by Monichi and Forteviot, at each of which place 
churches were dedicated to the saint, back to Kilrymont, which was 
then established as the ecclesiastical capital of the Pictish kingdom. 

In its present form this legend has doubtless been dressed up in 
Roman days for the purpose of exalting the antiquity and priority of 
the metropolitan see of Scotland; and Mr Archibald B. Scott, in his 
recent work on the Picts, has suggested that the original of the legendary 
St Regulus was an obscure Celtic saint, Riaghuil, connected with the 
early ecclesiastical history of St Andrews.’ But however garbled the 
story may be in its present shape, “it is impossible to doubt,” as Mr 
W. F. Skene says, “that there is an historical basis of some kind.” “The 
circumstantial character of the narrative,” he proceeds, “is of a kind 
not likely to be invented. The place beyond the Moneth or Grampians, 
called Chondrochedalvan, ts plainly the church of Kindrochit in Braemar, 
which was dedicated to St Andrew. Moniki is probably not Monikie 
in Forfarshire, as that church was in the diocese of Brechin, but a church 
ealled Eglis Monichti, now in the parish of Monifieth, which was in the 
diocese of St Andrews; and Forteviot was also in the diocese of St 
Andrews."* As Dr Reeves pointed out, Chondrochedalyan is plainly an 
amalgam of the name Kindrochit, * bridge-head,” with Alvan or Alien, 
an ancient name for the Cluny found often in the old charters.’ King 
Hungus or Ungus is clearly the forceful Pictish monarch, Angus 
MacFergus, who reigned from 720 or 731 to 761.4 He was a vigorous 
soldier, “a great military leader and born ruler,”* who made himself, 
in the words of Dr Hume Brown, “virtual master of Dalriada and 
Strathelyde, as well as king of the Picts. Of no one before him,” con- 
tinues the historian, “could it be said that he came so near being over- 
lord of North Britain; and had his work been continued by his immediate 
successors, North Britain might have been consolidated a century before 
any country of western Europe.” * 


' The Pictiah Notion; ita People ane ifa Church, p. Ml. 

a“ Sotice of the Early Ecclesiastical Settlements af St Andrews,” Proc. Soc. Ant, Seot,, 
vol, iv, pp. aiR21, 

7 “On the Culdees,” Trans, Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxiv. part iit. (1874), p. 258, footnote, 

* This is proved by Skene in his paperon St Andrews, noted above (pp. 208-9). 

* Scott, Pictish Nation, p. 380, 

* History of Scotland, vol, 1. pp, 26-7, 
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How came this powerful Pictish monarch to be at Kindrochit when 
the clerical procession met him? Was there a place of strength here 
even at this early time, three centuries before King Malcolm? Of this 
we know nothing; but the cumulative evidence is irresistible that our 
castle has a history, as a royal residence, stretching remotely into the 
mists of the Celtic past. Whatever embellishment may have been added 
in medieval times to the legend of St Regulus, its association of Kin- 
drochit with this great Pictish king is a convincing proof of the high 
antiquity and importance of the locality. 

One point more. If we agree with Skene (and of this I think there 
ean be little doubt) that the St Andrew legend, in so far as its topo- 
graphical particulars are concerned, has a substratum of truth, we glean 
the fact that in the eighth century Kindrochit was known not by its 
present name, but as Doldencha—whatever that may mean.’ This, it 
will at once be noted, is in entire accordance with the statement of Sir 
Samuel Forbes and others that the place was called Kindrochit after 
Canmore threw a bridge across the Cluny. 

Kindrochit, of course, lay within the territories of the ancient Celtic 
Mormzors of Mar; and its Church of St Andrew, for which such a dis- 
tinguished pedigree is claimed by the Regulus legend, was gifted by 
Duncan, Earl of Mar (efrea 1211-cirea 12-44), to the Augustinian Priory 
of Monymusk. The charter specifies “the Church of St Andrew of 
Kindrouch . . . with 1 acre of land in Aucatendregen on the other 
side of the stream which is called Alien.”* Aucatendregen is of course 
Auchendryne (ie. Achadh-an-Droighinn, thorny land®), or that part of 
Braemar which lies on the west bank of the Cluny (anciently Alvan or 
Alien)—in contradistinection to the part on the east bank, which was 
originally a separate community, clustering round Kindrochit Castle 
and hence known as Castleton, The name Auchendryne is now practi- 
eally obsolete, “Castleton of Braemar” being to-day the full orthodox 
designation of the whole village. It is said that the church alleged to 
have been founded by St Regulus was known as the White Church; a 

‘In regard to this word, my friend Mr F.C. Dinck writes me as follows: “I have tried for it 
many a thie when among the Gaelic people in Braemar, but the word Is evidently ohaolete, 
Such a hideous orthography as Chondroched doesn’t say much for the spelling of Doldencha, It 
would be possible, of course, to suggwest explanations, but with the word obsolete, and no earhy 
Gaelic spelling to be had, they would remain mere guesses, Equally obsolete is the true name of 
the river; nothing but Uisg Chluanaidh to be heard,” 

* “Ecclesiam Sancti Andree de Kindrouch cum ouencionibus et oblacionibus et omnibus aliis 
justis pertinenclis suis et com una acra terre in Aucatendregen ex altera parte nimnis qui vocatur 
Alien."—Registrum Priorafus Sancti Andree, ed. Cosmo Innes, pp. 257-8, aTz, 

7 “The name of the place as spoken in Gaelic toalay is Ach'an droighinn. In this dialect final 
-10h is dropped. The full spelling is achadsé. The weaning is ‘thorn-feld.’ Aucatendregen is 


not a Gaelic spelling, old or new, but it isn't far off. Achacdh in old Gaelic means cultivated 
ground as opposed to untilled."—Mr F. C. Diack. 
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name (Candida Casa) frequently found in association with old Celtic 
religious sites, for example at St Ninian’s settlement at Whithorn. The 
origin of the name is explained by Mr Scott as not due to the use of 
stone in building the early churches (as Bede avers in the ease of Whit- 
horn), but to an importation of the name of St Martin's settlement at 
Tours, upon which many Celtic monasteries in Britain were modelled? 
The site of the Church of St Andrew at Kindrochit is now occupied by 
the burial vault of the Farquharsons of Invercauld in the old purish 
churchyard. 

Although the evidence is thus clear that Kindrochit has a civil and 
ecclesiastical history extending far back into the darkness of Celtic 
times, we approach daylight only with the fourteenth century. In 
the reign of Robert LL. (1371-90), Kindrochit springs suddenly into 
prominence as a royal residence during the hunting season, The 
Register of the Great Seal contains a series of charters granted by 
this king from Kindrochit, and in the Exchequer Rolls are noted the 
expenses of the court while in residence here, Charters are dated 
from Kindrochit on 10th July 1375, 26th July and 26th August 1377, 
4th July and 20th August 1379, 3lst August 1380, and 30th August 1382 
(two charters), A charter granted at “Glenschee,” 27th June 1376, was 
doubtless executed at the Spital there during the royal progress to 
Kindrochit. The charter of 2ith August 1377 is of particular interest, 
because the names of witnesses give us a glimpse of the distinguished 
company assembled in the royal court at Kindrochit. It is a grant 
of the lands of Esslemont and Arnage in Formartine to Sir William 
Keith, the Great Marischal, and is witnessed by William, Bishop of 
St Andrews; John, heir apparent (afterwards Robert IIL); Robert, 
Earl of Fife; William, Earl of Douglas; Master John of Peebles, the 
King’s Chancellor; and Sir James and Sir Alexander de Lindsay The 
well-known charter gifting the lands of Rubislaw in free burgage to 
the citizens of Aberdeen was granted by King Robert from “ Kyndrocht 
in Marr” on 20th August 1370. This charter also is witnessed by a 
distinguished gathering: William, Bishop of St Andrews, and John, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, and Lord Chancellor; John, heir apparent, Earl of 
Carrick, and Seneschal of Scotland; Robert, Earl of Fife and Menteith: 
William, Earl of Douglas and Mar; and Sir James and Sir Alexander de 
Lindsay." 

In addition to these charters under the Great Seal, there is also extant 


' Pictish Notion, p. 73; also the same writer's Sf Ninian, Apostle of the Britona and Picts, 
pp. 42-1, 

* See Aegiatrum Magni Sigiili, 06-144, pp, 98-0, 191, 143, Lis, 1, 165, 171. 

* Charters and other Writs relating to the Burgh of Aberdeen, ed. P. J. Anderson, pp. 19-2], 
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an interesting precept, dated “at Kindrocht in Marre,” 20th August 1378, 
conveying a yearly pension of 20 solid: out of the burghal rents of 
Aberdeen to the poet John Barbour.' 

The Exchequer Rolls contain frequent notices of expenses incurred by 
the king while hunting at Kindrochit. They are entered under the 
Accounts of the Clerk of Liverance, who controlled the provisions 
supplied to the royal household. Entries of such outlays are noted 
under the years 1371, 1376, 1570, 1380, 1381, 1482, 1384, 1387, and 1388, 
Usually there is a bare entry without specification, but in 1381 and 1584 
£65, 3s. 8d. and £60, 13s. 4d. are paid to Robert Rolloc, baker, the latter 
entry being in reference to expenses incurred in Glenconglas? as well 
as at Kindrochit. In the former year there is also an entry for 53s, 4d. 
for the carriage of one jar (dolium) of wine sent to Kindrochit for the 
King's use2 

Thomas, last Earl of Mar in the old Celtic line, died in 1874. He was 
succeeded by his sister Margaret, married to William, first Earl of 
Douglas, who (as we saw) witnessed two royal charters granted at 
Kindrochit in 13877 and 1579. This earl was a mighty warrior against 
the “auld enemy” both in his own marchlands and in France, where he 
suffered hurt at Poitiers (19th September 1356), Their son James, Earl 
both of Douglas and of Mar, was slain in the moment of triumph at 
Otterburn (19th August 1388). He was with his mother at Kildrummy 
Castle on sth August 1384, when his seal was affixed to a writ by her 
conferring a grant of land on the Chapel of the Virgin Mary in the 
Garioch. As the Exehequer Rolls show that King Robert was at 
Kindrochit then, doubtless Douglas was in attendance upon his royal 
master. This shifting of the centre of political gravity across the Mounth 
to Kindrochit is interesting when we reflect that the arrangements for 
the campaign of Otterburn were matured at a conference of barons, 
unknown to the King, held in Aberdeen. 

“The dead Douglas who gained the field” was succeeded by his sister 
Isabella, who entered into possession not only of the earldoms of Mar 
and the Garioch, but also of the vast Douglas estates. Countess Isabella 


' Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensia, ed, Cosmo Innes, vol. |. pp. 3 Cl. Exchequer 
Rolls, vol. iii, (1370-1408), p. 2. 

* The water of Conginss flows north-westward through a narrow glen in Kirkmichael Parish, 
Banffshire, joining the Avon below Tomintonl, = 

* See Lechequer Rolls, vol. ii. (120-7), pp. 34, MG; vol. iii. (1370-14068), pp. 25, 45, 1-2, 6-p, 
#0, 00, 113, 147, 177. 

‘An Interesting memorial of this connection between the two great houses of Douglas and 
Mar may be seen to-day at Linelnden College, where one of the heraldic shields in which the 
ruins of this beantifal building abound bears the Mar arms (a bend between six cross crosslets 
fitehée) quartered with those of Dougias in heart, on achief three stars). 

* Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, ed. J. Robertson, vol. iv. p. 724. 
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married Sir Malcolm Drummond, brother-in-law of Robert III, and, 
according to Wyntoun, 


*A manfull knycht, bathe wise and war.”! 


On 10th November 1390 King Robert at Methven granted a special 
licence to “our dear brother Maleolm de Drommond, Knight, to build 
a tower or fortalice on the lands of Kyndrocht with their pertinents in 
the Earldom of Mar."* There can be no doubt that it was subsequent 
to this licence that the powerful oblong tower was erected; and having 
regard to the exact similarity in masonry and general characteristics 
of the structure, lam strongly disposed to assign the rest of the existing 
ruins to about the same date. Undoubted castles of the fourteenth 
century are somewhat rare in Scotland, and the known date of this one, 
despite its destroyed condition, makes it of special value as a standard 
for comparative purposes, In this connection one turns instinctively to 
the monumental volumes of MacGibbon and Ross, which will always 
remain the foundation of patient and solid work upon which all students 
of Scottish architecture must build. From these volumes I have collated 
the annexed table (fig. 9) of 60 rectangular towers (including Kindrochit) 
assigned to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries’ The detailed 
figures and the average speak for themselves; and it will be perceived 
that the tower at Kindrochit is the fifth largest for area in Scotland. 
It has been one of the grandest and strongest keeps in the country, and 
the complete demolition of this exceptionally powerful structure is very 
greatly to be regretted. 

In 1402, while engaged upon the construction of his tower at Kin- 
drochit, Sir Maleolm Drummond was attacked by a band of unknown 
ruffians, and so mishandled that shortly he died“ This outrage was 
supposed to have been instigated by Alexander Stewart, a natural son 
of the terrible Wolf of Badenoch. At any rate, in 1404, Stewart with 
a band of caterans stormed Kildrummy Castle, where Drummond's 
widow, Isabella, Countess of Mar, was residing, and, forcing her to 
marry him, established himself as Earl of Mar. By this surprising 
metamorphosis, “from a rude and ferocious freebooter he became one 
of the ablest captains and most experienced statesmen in the nation,” ® 

' Wyntoun's Original Chronicie, ed. F, J. Amowrs, vol. vi. p. 408. 

*“Sclatis quod concessimus dilecto fratri nostro Malcolmo de Drommond militi licenciam 
nostram specialem ad edificandum turrem sive forsletum in terria de Kyndrocht cum pertinenciis 
infra comitatum de Marre.”"—A nfiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Ronjf, vol. iv. p. We. The 
original document is stated to be at Drummond Castle, 

"In this list should have been included the famous tower of Cawdor, the licence for which 
was granted in 4M. It is 45 feet in length by 44 feet in width, and the walls are 11 feet thick, 

‘See W. Watt, History of Aberdeen and Bonf, p. 70. 

‘Dr J. Longmuir, Speysicte, p. 141. 
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ScoTTISH RECTANGULAR TOWERS 
XiVm & XVm. CENTURIES 
COLLATED FROM Maccisson AND ROSS 
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He was a man of varied interests, which ranged from horse-breeding! 
to piracy. In connection with his activities in the latter direction, Dr 
Th, A. Fischer, in his work on The Scots in Germany, has some interest- 
ing particulars, “In Scotland, as in other countries.” he writes, “men 
of the highest rank took part not only in trading beyond the seas, but 
also in the more fascinating enterprise of procuring booty at sea by 
force, an enterprise which they considered, as their forefathers did 
before them, a legitimate tield of knightly prowess and adventure. Pro- 
mineut in this respect is the Earl of Mar in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Once he had with his companion Davidson? taken a Prussian 
rater (small ship) on her voyage to Flanders and later on tried to sell 
the goods at Harfleur, where, however, they had been arrested by Han- 
seatic merchants. The Parliament of Paria refused the handing over of 
these goods to the proper owners on account of letters of safe-conduct 
granted to the Scotsman. Moreover the Earl of Mar, Alexander Stewart, 
excuses himself in a letter written at Aberdeen and addressed to Danzig, 
saying that not he but Dutch fishermen had committed the deed (1410), 
He even threatened a feud and did not hesitate in the following year to 
put his threats into execution, Again the inhabitants of Danzig, or 
Danskin as it is invariably written, had to suffer most. One of their 
skippers, named Claus Belleken, who was about to carry a load of salt, 
Hour and beer from Rostock to Scotland, was attacked by the people of 
the Pirate-Earl on the 6th of June, 1412, near Cape Lindesnaes. They 
threatened to throw him overboard, but relented and finally permitted 
him to escape in a boat with three of his men. The rest of the crew 
were taken prisoners and carried to Scotland, where they were employed 
in carrying stones for the building of a castle in the interior of the country. 
Two men, Tideman von der Osten and Hanneke Schole, made rood 
their Hight and arrived home safely by way of Flanders.” 

What was this castle of the Earl of Mar which in 1412 was built by 
the forced labour of Claus Belleken’s captured crew? Bearing in mind 
that Sir Maleolm Drummond was engaged in the erection of Kindrochit 
Castle when he was murdered in 1402, I think it is highly probable 
that Stewart was continuing his victim's work when the capture of the 
Danzig mariners placed an opportune supply of labour in his hands. 
If this is so, it is indeed remarkable that the eastle in the wilds of 


‘Tt is recorded that he “brocht out of Ungary in Scotland sindry gret hors and meris, to 
spreid the cuntre be thalr generatioun. Thus was the cuntre, within few yeris eftir, fillit ful 
of gret hors: howbeit, afore his time, was nocht but smal) naggis in this realme."—J. Bellenden, 
Croniklia of Scotland, ed, 1221, vol. ii, p. S08, 

? Pp. 5-6. 

* This is Robert Davidson, Provost of Aberdeen, who fell at Harlaw, “ith July Ml. The 
Provost and the Earl of Mar were on intimate terms. 

* The italics are mine.—W, D. &. 
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western Aberdeenshire should have been in part erected by men from 
the remote province of East Prussia. 

The subsequent history of the castle is involved in the shifting fortunes 
of the earldom of Mar. On Stewart's death in 1455 the earldom was 
annexed to the Crown, in spite of the claims of Sir Robert Erskine, 
the nearest heir of Countess Isabella. To advance these claims we find 
Erskine making bargains with certain Aberdeenshire gentry, offering 
them lands in the earldom if they would assist him to obtain it. Thus, 
on 26th June 1439, Sir Robert Erskine, styling himself Earl of Mar, grants 
to Sir Alexander Forbes of that ilk half the lordship of Strathdee, The 
other half had been similarly granted to Robert Lyle of Duchal; and, 
accordingly, these two grantees entered into an indenture made at 
Perth on 26th March 1444, the tenor whereof runs as follows: “It is 
acecordit at the forsaid Robert the Lyil has geffyn and sale gyiff to the 
forsaide Schir Alexander herettably ale and haille his part of the landis 
of Stradee and Kyndrocht with his part of the castale of the samyn 
lands with all thar pertinence, to be haldyn of the said Robert in 
blanche ferme; and gyff hyme charter and possession als son as it likes 
the saide Schir Alexander efter at the saide Robert sal recover pos- 
session of halfe the landis of Mar liande in the schirrefdome of Aberden.”! 
Of course these contracts were never implemented, for the Crown con- 
tinued to retain the earldom of Mar in its own hands or those of its 
nominees. The wardenship of Kildrummy and Kindrochit Castles, 
sometimes together and sometimes apart, was bestowed on a variety 
of personages, and between 1451 and 1484 frequent entries connected 
with Kindrochit appear in the Exchequer Rolls. They include payments 
of salary to the warden of the castle—Alexander Stewart of Strathdee, 
Lord Glammis, and the Master of Huntly appearing successively in this 
office; rents drawn from the demesne lands; and occasionally special 
items, such as a payment of £10 in 1438 for the pasture of the King’s 
horses, or an unspecified amount paid in M64 to Master John Lyoune 
“for expenses incurred hunting at Kindroch on the King's request the 
year the King died.” - 

In all these records of the fifteenth century mention is regularly 
made of Kindrochit Castle. In the fourteenth-century notices, on the 
other hand, we find no mention of the castle as such, the place-name 
being noted without any specification. This circumstance confirms the 


' Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen ond Banff, vol. iv. pp. 10-1, 104, 3. 

® Exchequer Rolls, vol. v. (1437-4) pp. 57, 460, 464, 517, 525, 600, Gi: vol. vi. (1455-00) po. 7, 
200, 301, 496, 515, 520, 050, 684; vol. vil. (1400-9) pp. 88, 87, 277, 383, 412, 482 B50+ vol. vill, (70-8) 
p. 80; vol. ix. (1480-7) p. 31. From the accounts of 1471 it appears that during his brief tenure 
of power, Robert, Lord Boyd, had wrongfully let the Mains of Kindrochit to John Maleomesone 
at half the due rent. 


be 
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view that the stone fortress is all subsequent to Sir Malcolm Drummond's 
licence of 1390. The earlier building which Robert II. used as a hunting- 
lodge may have been a structure of a more primitive kind—perhaps one 
of those “peels” or stockaded enclosures which figure so largely in the 
Wars of Independence, In the fifteenth century Kindrochit Castle was 
the chief messuage of the lordship of Braemar; the other divisions of 
the Mar earldom, with their messuages, being the lordships of Cromar 
(Migvie Castle), Strathdee (Aboyne Castle), Midmar (Midmar Castle’, 
and Strathdon (Doune of Invernochty).' All these castles existed in the 
thirteenth century. 

The later history of the castle is obscure, and there appears to be no 
contemporary record of when and under what circumstances it was 
finally abandoned. But in the “Memorial Concerning a Cross Road,” 
already referred to, we are very circumstantially informed that “this 
Castle and Fortress of King Malcom’s was of great use for many Ages, 
for keeping the peace of that and the Neighbouring Countries, until 
neglected and let out of repair in the Reign of King James the 5th, 
and at last fell to total ruin and in Rubbish about the beginning of the 
Reign of K. James the 6th.”* Its modern successor may be accounted 
the present Castle of Braemar; but there is an evident hiatus in con- 
tinuity, for we have seen that Kindrochit Castle was already in ruins 
at the date of Taylor's visit in 1618, while the Castle of Braemar was 
not erected until 1628, as we learn from the “Memorial Concerning a 
Cross Road,” wherein it is stated that “in the year 1628, the 3 year of 
the reign of King Charles the Ist, John Erskine, Earl of Mar, built a 
new Strong Castle (with Iron Gates and barr'd Windows) within a 
furlong of the Ruins of King Maleom’s, designed for a hunting seat 
for his family."* The house of the Earl of Mar's at which Taylor stayed 
must have been some building intermediate between the desertion of 
Kindrochit and the erection of the present Braemar Castle. 


At Edinburgh, on 22nd March 1634, King Charles L. confirmed a very 


' See my paper on this castle in Proceedings, vol. liii, pp, 4-45, 

* Historical Papera relating to the Jacobite Period, vol. il. p, 008. 

* ét¢, On the other hand, the Rev, Charles M'Hardy in the Statistica? Accownt, 1795, 
vol. xiv, p. 250, states that the castle was built by the Erskines after they were reinstated in 
the Mar earldom In 1365, “About the end of Queen Mary's reign, these lands were excambed 
with the Earl of Marr for the lands of Monaltry, and soon after his accession to the estate, 
he built the present house,” But in support of the Memorialist we have the “View of the 
Diocese,” 1782 (Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Bangf, p. 643), which says that the 
castle was built by “John, Earl of Mar, grandfather to the present John, Duke of Mar"—the 
attainted leader of the “ Fifteen”: also Pennant, who in his Towr in Scotland, 17060 (rd ed., 
1774, p. 119), deseribes the castle as “a square tower, built about a hundred and fifty yeurs 
ago.” If the Erskines, after their accession to the Mar estates in 1565, did build a house of some 
kind in Braemar, this would have been the place where Taylor stayed in 1618, 10 years before 
the present castle was built, 
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interesting charter by John, Earl of Mar, Lord Erskine and Garioch, of 
certain lands in Glengairn to Sir Alexander Irvine of Drum, dated at 
Edinburgh Castle 6th and Mth July 1653. The reddendo is “ payand 
yeirlie to ws at our present duelling hous in the Brae of Mar callit the 
eastell of Kindrocht 25 merkis; and doubleing the same soume the first 
yeir of the entrie of ilk heir; and als payand yeirlie at the said castell 
6 pultrie foullis, and winning 
and laying in yeirlie 10 loadis 
of peattis to the said castell 
befor the feist of Lambas, and 
the half of ane long carriadge 
of ane horse yeirlie not exceid- 
ing the distance of thrie scoir 
mylles fra the said castell as 
the samyne sall be requyrit.” 
Irvine is also bound to appear, 
personally or by proxy, “in 
thrie head courtis at the said 
castell,” and is directed to 
supply four men and hounds 
when required by the Earl for 
hunting purposes, and to put 
up “lunkardis” and make “tin- 
schellis” for this purpose. In 
this charter the ancient name 
Kindrochit Castle, as the place 
where feudal services were 
fe «wont to be rendered, is clearly 
[Photo J. pee. applied to the more modern 
Castle of Braemar. This 
eastle (fig. 10) is a turreted 
house on the ordinary L-plan, with a stair tower in the re-entrant angle. 
It was burned by John Farquharson of Inverey—*the Black Colonel "— 
in 1689, to prevent it falling into the hands of General Mackay, and 
remained a roofless ruin until 1748, when it was leased by the Govern- 
ment and turned into a military post for suppressing Jacobitism. At 





Fig. 10. Broemor Castle from 5. 


' Kegistrum Magni Sigilli, W351, No. 00. “ Lonkardis™ and “tinschellis" are both explained 
by Taylor in his delightful saecount of the great hont which he attended in 1618 The former are 
“STA cottages built on purpose to lodge in... the kitchen belng alwayes on the side of a bank i, 
miny kettles and pots boyling, and many splis turning and winding, with great variety of 
cheere,” of which there is ao surprising enumerntion, cHiminating in “most potent quanto,” 
The “'Tinckhell” are thos described: “Five or sixe bondred men doe rise early in the morning, 
and they doe disperse themselves divers wayes, and seven, eight or tenne miles compasse, they 
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that date the interior was much altered, the upper part of the castle 
rebuilt with plain large chimneys and ginger-bread battlements, and the 
whole surrounded by the loopholed wall, with a salient on each face, 
precisely similar to the wall built at the same date round Corgarff Castle 
in Strathdon. 

In its present condition the fine Castle of Braemar is a building of 
remarkable picturesqueness, which attracts widespread interest among 
the thousands who annually visit the capital of the Deeside Highlands, 
On the other hand, little or no attention is paid to the neglected ruins 
of the far older Castle of Kindrochit, and many visitors come and ro 
without even learning its existence. Yet what I have been able to glean, 
in regard to the building and its history, is sufficient to prove its great 
importance, both as a powerful fortress and as a royal residence dating 
from remote antiquity. Scanty though its remains may be, it amply 
warrants the claim, put forward on its behalf by 4 recent writer, to be 
“the most distinctive historical possession of the whole upper valley 
of the Dee.”? 

In preparing this paper I have enjoyed much assistance, which I 
gratefully acknowledge, from a number of willing friends. Mr R. D. 
Bruce, Mr J. L. Duncan, and Mr E. Duthie kindly helped with the difficult 
task of surveying the chaotic ruins. Colonel A. H. Farquharson of 
Invereauld; Mr A. Smith, Factor, Invereauld Estates; Rev, W. Todd 
U.F. Manse, Braemar; and Miss Clark, Rowan Cottage, Castletown, 
placed their local knowledge freely at my disposal. Dr W. Kelly supplied 
information and advice upon various points, and Mr F. C. Diack gave 
me assistance in matters of Gaelic topography. Mr J. FE. Smith helped 
mein preparing the table of rectangular towers. I have also to thank 
my friends, Mr R. M. Clark and Dr W. Brown, for permission to reproduce 
their beautiful photographs, and the Aberdeen Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society for the loan of the blocks for figs. 2 and 8. 


doe bring or chase in the deere in many heards (two, three, or foure hundred in «a heard},” cy. 
Scott, Ladly of the Lake, Canto vi. xvil.: 


“We'll quell the savage mountaineer 
As their Tinchel cows the game”: 
ind his note thereon: A cirele of sportsinen, whe, by surrounding a great Syaice, and pradoally 
narrowing, brought immense quantities of deer together, which usually made desperate efforts to 


break through the Piiechel.” 
' Fraser, (Nel Deeside Road, p. 21, 
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IV. 

‘DISCOVERIES IN NORTH-WESTERN WIGTOWNSHIRE: CINERARY 
URN AND INCENSE-CUP. AND PERFORATED AXE-HAMMER; 
MOULD FOR BRONZE-WINGED CHISEL; WHETSTONE FOR 
STONE AXES; CUP-MARKED ROCKS AND BOULDER; APRON 
OF MOSS FIBRES. By LUDOVIC M‘L. MANN, F.S.A.Scor. 


About 1907 Mr William Kennedy of Low Glengyre, Kirkcolm Parish, 
Wigtownshire, picked up on his farm, on a field called Eldrig, a small, 
finely made perforated axe-hammer measuring only 2-7 inches in length 
(fig. 2), of very hard greenish voleanic stone, with two thin veins of 
white quartz running obliquely across it. 

About 1918 he discovered lying on a field called Fey-more, on the same 
farm, half of a sandstone mould used for casting an object something 
like a bronze palstave without a loop. 

In the spring of 1922 Mr Kennedy carefully scrutinised the place 
where the axe-hammer was found. The ground, after having lain fallow 
for some years, was being ploughed, and he discovered traces of a burial, 
which he did not disturb, but preserved by placing over it pieces of 
turf. He then wrote me suggesting I might visit the spot, which I did 
on 27th and 28th May following, when the field was being harrowed. 

The field rises in a gently undulating style to a height of 333 feet, and 
the burial in question was practically at the highest point of the hill, 
about 1660 feet south of the farm steading. 

What Mr Kennedy had seen was the upper part of a cinerary urn set 
upright, of which the plough had torn off the rim portion (fig. 1). I dug 
carefully into the place with a penknife, and found that a small circular 
excavation about 24 inches in diameter, which was now full of dark soil, 
had been made in ancient times. Its depth is not certain, as the original 
surface had been much disturbed, not only recently, but on previous occa- 
sions When the field was being worked. The cavity went down through 
hard reddish sub-soil to the living rock, about 18 inches under the present 
grass level. 

It was seen that into the hole had been placed on its base a cinerary 
urn, which was nearly full of small pieces of cremated bones and wood 
char, matted together by the hairy roots of the grass. Fragments of 
burnt bones and char were also seen round about the urn. Perhaps 
most of these bones had been scattered from the inside of the urn when 
the rim was shattered; but some large lumps of charcoal about 14 inch 
square were set, as if intentionally, round the outside of the vessel. 
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Working carefully into the cavity, we saw that another pottery vessel, 
much smaller and apparently containing a very small quantity of bones 
and fragments of char, was placed on its base, just outside the larger 
vessel (fig. 1), 

_ Several stones had been placed round the edge of the ancient excava- 
tion, and some close to the urns as if to secure them in position. These 
were numbered and their position carefully noted. The stones were then 
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Pig. 1. Section across the cavity containing Cinerary and Incense-cup Urns at Low Gteanves. 


taken to Glasgow with specimens of the soil, so that they could, if it 
were wanted, be used in a reconstruction of the burial, 

_Measurements of the relative positions of the two urns were taken by 
sie hee: compass, both by reading the compass on and well above the 
ground. 

A line from the centre of the larger to that of the smaller urn bore 
330° east of north magnetic when the compass was on the ground, but 
321°" when the compass was read at a height above the ground, the 
difference being accounted for by some magnetite in the rock. 

A thumb-nail scraper of flint and two small splinters of flint, all fire- 
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injured, were found in the dark soil of the cavity, The place where the 
two urns were deposited has been marked by setting two white quartz 
stones beneath the level of the plough’s interference. In fig. 1 is shown 
a section across the site. 

The axe-hammer was found at a spot 31 feet from the centre of the 
larger urn and at a bearing from that centre of 69° east of north mag- 
netic, the reading being taken with the compass well above the ground. 

It seems likely that on the top of this hill had onee been a cairn 
now entirely demolished. The smaller vessel is quite plain and without 
perforations, and it is shaped like two truncated cones set base to base. 
It is 23 inches high, with an outside diameter at the rim of 22 inches, a 
diameter at the middle of 3 inches, and has a flat base 175 inches in 
diameter, It is of the type usually.and fancifully styled “ incense-cup." 
An urn, identical, except that it has one or two slightly incised lines of 
decoration, was found in Yorkshire, and is in the British Museum. 

The larger urn is of the flower-pot type with overhanging rim, but 
of smaller dimensions than is usual in this class of pottery. Part of the 
top is broken off and the fragments could not be found. When complete, 
its height would probably be about 74 inches. At the neck under the 
overhanging rim it measures 58 inches in external diameter, at the 
widest part 65 inches, and at the base $2 inches, while the wall is only “4 
inch thick. 

The decoration beneath the overhanging part consists of indenta- 
tions each in the shape and of the size of a grain of wheat, spasmodically 
set, and made before the clay was hardened by fire. On the higher 
part of the urn are groups of indentations, made, however, by sets of 
smaller oval objects ranged like grains on a stem. 

The burnt osseous fragments were found to be very much decayed 
and mixed with black earth and char. This mixed material was put in 
a box on the spot and taken to Glasgow, where it was carefully sifted 
and all the osseous fragments separated. It would appear, however, 
that many of the pieces of bone, owing to disturbance of the surface of 
the ground, have disappeared, and, like the upper portions of the urn, are 
irrecoverable. 

Dr Thomas H. Bryce states that “from the characters of the frag- 
ments as a whole only one skeleton is represented, and it is that of a 
child. No fragment can be attributed to an infant, that is certain—but 
all the bones may be those of a child. The bits of small bones are thin. 
There are fragments of epiphyses, and the long bones are represented by 
pieces of the shafts, in which the hard outer shell is thin and the martow 
cavity is large. A portion of the astragalus shows that that bone was 
already of the size seen in later years of childhood. There are portions 
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of the fangs of two teeth. These cannot be fangs of milk teeth from 
certain characters, and although it is difficult to be certain, I believe 
they must be taken as fangs of bicuspid teeth. Now these erupt between 
10 and 12 years of age, and the fangs are not fully developed at first, I 
conclude, therefore, that the individual represented was probably a young 
person in the later years of childhood —certainly over 8, probably over 12. 

“One thing is certain, that the incense-cup cannot have been provided 
—so far as the evidence of the bones recovered goes—for an infant,” 

Such small cup-shaped urns are often found perforated, but the larger 
intimately associated urns have unpierced walls. It has been generally 
understood that in many cases in which the position of the smaller urns 
in relation to the larger hus been ascertained, the smaller vessel was found 
within the larger, and that where the contents of the smaller vessel have 
been determined, they have been found to be the cremated bones of an 
infant. It will, however, be seen that this most valuable and interesting 
discovery at Glengyre permits of a suggestion going more deeply into the 
problem. 

It has been thought by some that the perforations, which are so very 
often characteristic of the smaller vessels, indicate that these miniature 
pots were used suspended for the carrying of incense; but this idea has 
in recent years been given up. Indeed, the Glengyre smaller vessel 
uppears to have been, like its larger companion, a true receptacle for 
incinerated osseous remains. No reasonable explanation has so far been 
offered as to why the smaller vessel should have been so often perforated 
while the larger one was not, and why on occasion the smaller urn was 
not perforated. It is found that in some cases the perforations of the 
smaller vessel are only on one of its sides, This seems to rule out the 
idea that these vessels were suspended, 

Another theory which has been put forward is that the perforations 
were made to assist combustion; but this hypothesis is unlikely, as 
cremation was performed before the ashes were placed in the vessel, I 
would suggest that the smaller urns were solely used as cinerary vessels, 
and that the perforations were intended to permit in some way of the 
spirit of the young person keeping in touch with that of the mother, 

It is not unlikely that the perforated small urn set inside the larger 
was associated with the burial of a mother and young infant, and that 
in the case of a mother and older child dying together, the small urn was 
made imperforate and was set outside the larger vessel, 

In the Glengyre case, owing to the small number of osseous fragments 
recovered, it cannot be stated whether the sepulchre is that of a mother 
as well as of a child, but it is known that the child had grown out of 
the stage of infancy. 
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Double burials in immediate juxtaposition, accompanied by a large 
cinerary vessel and a very small one, are exceedingly rare on the Con- 
tinent. Several scores of them have been found in Scotland, England, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands. It is by careful examination of relies 
in their original position (as well as their close scrutiny afterwards) 
that a knowledge of religious beliefs and burial customs of the prehistoric 
periods may be extended. 


AxE-HamMMER HEADS, 


The small size of the Glengyre axe-hammer (fig. 2) and the absence 
of any sign of wear upon it strengthen the belief that these objects were 
used not for utilitarian but for ceremonial or ritualistic purposes. It 








SS 


Fig. 2. Stone Axe-hammer from Low Glengyre, Wigtownshire. (}-) 


has been made of an ornate stone, a piece chosen because of the white 
quartz veins which show up well against the dark green background 
of voleanic stone. It shows no sign of wear. The labour involved in 
cutting it out from a very hard stone must have been considerable. It 
was evidently a treasured object. It is so small as to be of no practical 
use. The shaft of the hammer, judging from the diameter of the per- 
foration of the head, was very slightly thicker than an ordinary lead 
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pencil, measuring only 45 inch. The axe-hammer may have been sym- 
bolical, ritualistic, or ceremonial, and, like the freemason's mallet, more 
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Fig. 3. Stone Axe-hammer from Lawfeld, Renfrewshire. i}. 


ornate than utilitarian. But the same general remarks apply to other 
specimens found in Bronze Age and Neolithic graves. 

The little imperforate axes of green stone found in Brittany's Neolithic 
tombs are too small to have been of everyday service. 
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About twenty years ago I discovered on the farm of Lawfield, 
near Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire, a small cavity, 14 foot in diameter, which 
had been cut down into the sub-soil about 18 inches, and contained an 
abundance of wood char and a small number of minute fragments 















Fig. 4. Stone Axe-hammer found near Whithorn, Wigtownshire. (}.) 


of cremated osseous remains (Scottish Eah. Cat. (1911), p. 828, item 12). 
At the base of the cavity I found the specially fine and curiously 
sculptured head of an axe-hammer, 41% inches long, which is shown in 
fig. 3. 

Some feet from this place was found many years ago a cinerary vessel 
with overhanging upper part, which is now in the Kelvingrove Museum, 
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Glasgow. It is clear that on this site had been a cairn, as slight traces 
of it can still be detected. 

There is also here illustrated a small perforated axe-hammer from 
Whithorn, Wigtownshire (fic. 4), and another found at the “ Fossil 
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Fig. 5, Stone Axe-hammer found near the “ Fossil Grove,” Whiteloch, Glasgow, ().) 


Grove,” Bronze Age Cemetery, Whiteinch, Glasgow, about November 
1886 (fig. 5). 

In the field adjoining that of Eldrig at Glengyre was found one-half 
of a mould for casting an implement somewhat like a bronze palstave 
(fig. 6). It measures 67; inches in length, 33 inches in greatest breadth, 
and 2, inches in thickness. The field in which it was got is called 
Fey-more; and it is interesting that the name for the field adjoining 
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is Smithy Hill, which may point to a tradition respecting metallurgical 
work having been carried on there. A careful scrutiny of the field, 
however, did not disclose, and Mr Kennedy has never at any time 
noticed there, any signs of a smithy or of such work having been 
carried on. 

The nature of the object, evidently of bronze, which was cast in the 
matrix can be made out readily from a casting which has been prepared 





Fig. 6, Stone Monld from Glengyre, and Cast of Object made in it. 


from the matrix (fig. 6). The object is unique in the annals of prehistoric 
archeology, whether in this country or abroad. It somewhat resembles 
the well-known bronze palstave of the Middle Bronze Age, but the 
direction of the “wings” is reversed and the butt is expanded. These 
are unique features, and indicate that the object has been a chisel, 
held like that of a modern stone-mason, by the thumb and first two 
fingers of the left hand, whether naked or wrapped in some cloth or 
skin, while the right hand plied a mallet, probably a wooden one of 
moderate size, against the butt. 
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Mr Kennedy has quite recently reported to me that about 138 feet to 
the north of where the small stone axe-hammer was found, he had come 
across a fragment of a stone, about 13 inches long by 6 inches broad and 
5 inches thick, worn down at one side apparently by the whetting of 
stone axes. He also came across a worked stone 24 inches by 19 inches 
by 9} inches thick, the purpose of which is not at all clear. It is a flat 
boulder of greywacke, and has neatly cut into it a slightly oval cavity 
measuring 34 inches deep and 7j inches by 6} inches in length and breadth. 
There is evidence that the cavity has been heated, as the surface round 
it is reddened by fire. 

During my visit Mr Kennedy took me round a large number of 
prehistoric sites, such as forts, large and small, hut sites, and earthen 
rings, in the neighbourhood. We were successful in discovering for the 
first time in the western part of Wigtownshire a large number of living 
rock-surfaces and one boulder, at Corsewall, sculptured with cups and 
analogous designs, and made rubbings of most of them. 

On the rocks at the top of Torcraigag (where there is a fine fort) 
are two groups of large oval and circular cavities. Another group 
was noticed at Drumdow. Twelve groups comprising small and large 
cavities occur at Killiemacaddicam. 

We visited and made a ground-plan of several interesting sites and 
of the twin or coalescing round cairns, 1060 feet south-west of North 
Cairn Farm, near Corsewall. Such double barrows of the Bronze Age 
are rare in Scotland, but several may be seen near Stonehenge. 

Some years ago a man digging just within the edge of one of the 
eairns found preserved in the damp clay a curious fringe of moss fibres 
which he sent to me. It is very well preserved. It is made of the long, 
wiry, tough fibres of the moss Polytrichum commune (after they have 
been prepared by rubbing off the hairy excrescences, as I proved by 
actual experiment). The fibres were made into skeins or hanks. The 
hanks were doubled at the middle, where they were knitted together by 
the same fibres along a twig of pliable tough wood. From this the hanks 
were hung closely together, making an apron-like object. 

In 1878-9, in Lochlee Crannog, Ayrshire, was found a similar object 
of the same kind of fibres; and another, but resembling a basket in 
process of manufacture, was found at the Roman Station, Newstead. 

There seem to be only three recorded “finds” of this class of relic, so 
far as known peculiar to Scotland, which apparently ranges in time from 
the Bronze Age down to the beginning of this era. 
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Mospay, 12th February 1925. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., D.Lrrr., LL.D., 
in the Chair. 


Before proceeding with the ordinary business of the Meeting, Dr 
Macdonald made the following reference to the recent death of 
Mr Robert Scott-Moncrieff :— 

“The passing of a figure that has long been familiar at our gatherings 
is always a melancholy experience for those of us who remain. It is 
doubly melancholy when the figure is associated with a personality so 
eminently lovable as that of Robert Scott-Moncrieff. He was singularly 
unassuming; but, despite his modesty, he was known to a wide circle as 
a useful citizen, and within the narrower limits of his own profession he 
enjoyed a popularity that must have been almost unique. In everything 
he did for the Society—and he served it well and faithfully as Secretary 
for fourteen years—his diligence in business, his unruffled geniality, his 
ready helpfulness were conspicuous. Since he joined us in 1907 he has 
rarely been absent from a meeting. Unfortunately, the everyday 
demands upon his time made it impossible for him to contribute to the 
Proceedings as frequently as we could have wished, But such papers as 
he did publish bad a value and a flavour of their own. Who else would 
have thought of writing upon the early use of Aqua Vite in Scotland ? 
And who else could have done it with the same happy combination of the 
serious and the playful? That was characteristic. If the ages of stone 
and bronze found little favour in his eyes, he had a genuine love of all 
that related to the story of his country, and was exceptionally conversant 
with the lore and customs of bygone days. Witness the edition of the 
Household Book of Lady Grisell Baillie, which he prepared for the 
Scottish History Society. Socially he had many gifts. He could sing an 
old song with real feeling, and, when the mood was upon him, he could 
touch off the foibles of his antiquarian acquaintances in light verse with 
a deftness that few could equal. To those of us who were privileged 
to know him more intimately, his removal brings a keen sense of 
deprivation. It will be long before we forget the bright and cheery 
companion, whose conversation was coloured by a delightful sense of 
humour, and constantly lit up by flashes of a wit that was never other 
than good-natured; the loyal friend, whom sheer kindliness of heart 
eompelled to give ungrudgingly of his best whenever advice or assistance 
was asked.” 


DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. Log 


Dr Macdonald moved, and it was agreed, that the Society record their 
great regret at the loss sustained through the death of Mr Scott-Moncrieff 
and express their deepest sympathy with his family, and that the 
Secretary be instructed to forward an excerpt of this minute to his 
daughter. The Meeting signified approval by standing up. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 
The Right Hon. Lorp Evpuinsrone, Carberry Tower, Musselburgh. 
Joux Best, Warriston House, Edinburgh. 

F. Cc. B. Capen, § Ainslie Place. 

Jouxn CrawFrorp. M.A. 10 Corrennie Drive. 

AnTHuUR Hope DraumMoxp Dicksox, 5 Lennox Street. 

Miss Dusiop of Shieldhill, Biggar. 

CHARLES A. H FRANKLIN, M.R.C.S.(Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lon.), *“ KRwato,” 
o¢ Liskeard Gardens, Blackheath, London, 5.E. 4. 

Rornerr Lamonp, M.A., LL.B., 8 Marchmont Terrace, Kelvinside, 
Glasgow. 

Duxcax MacLeop of Skeabost, by Portree, Skye. 

CHARLES Hay MARSHALL, S.S.C., Dunholm, Dundee. 

Mrs ANNIE EuizaneTu Necson, Beechwood, Calderstones, Liverpool. 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN Ropertson, Rosemount, Arbroath, 

ARNOLD Sutrren, M.R.S.1., Hillcroft, Harrogate. 

Herspert W. Forrester Tempe, Union Bank House, Tarland, 
Aberdeen. 

MaLcoLm WarkACK, 7 Oxford Terrace. 

WinwuiaAM J. C. Wart, M.B., Ch.B., 71 High Street, Paisley. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(l) By J. Botam Jounson, C.A., F.S.A.5cot. 
Powderflask of copper, 5 inches long. 


(2) By Jonx Garpser, F.S.A.Scot. 
Three Communion Tokens—Cumbernauld, 1774; Houston and Kil- 
allan; St Ninian’s Relief Congregation. 
(3) By James L. ANDERSON, F.S.A.Scot. 


Eleven Communion Tokens—Calder Clere, 1731: Chapel Renton, 1795; 
Closeburn, 1721: two of Clunie, Perthshire; two of Cockburnspath ; 
Craigie, 1728; Creich, 1706; Crichton, 1763; and Cockpen, 1748. 


(4) By Sir James Scorr, F.S.A.Scot. 


Collection from Tentsmuir, St Andrews, Fife—Irregular block of 
Sandstone, measuring 8} inches by 14 inch by 64 inches, with a cireular 
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cavity on top; Spear-head or large Arrow-head of dark grey flint, with 
stout tang, 1}? inch in length; three barbed flint Arrow-heads, }; inch, 
13, inch, and 1,3 inch in length; three Stone Whorls, of truncated 
biconical form, 33 inch, § inch, and 1 inch in diameter, 
decorated with vertical and horizontal incised lines; 
four Stone Whorls and half of another; a Whorl or 
Bead of shale, 14 inch diameter; Stone Button, 1} inch 
diameter, with two perforations, the outline being 
Fig. 1. Enamelled Ring slightly irregular; Finger-ring of Bronze (fig. 1), the 

from Tentsmulr. ({.) greater part of the hoop awanting, the bezel almost 
circular containing cloisons of yellow and green enamel; Bronze Buckle, 
1,4, inch in length, showing tracings of gilding. 





(5) By the Norts Brirish RatLway CoMPANY. 

Urn or Bowl, 444 inches, in height, of hard ware with black bituminous 
coating; three circular Dises of Bronze with a raised boss in the centre, 
and three rivet holes round the margin, 24 inches diameter; remains of 
a similar Disc, much crushed; two fragments of thin Plates of Bronze 
of indeterminate use: all found together in a sand-pit near Camelon 
Railway Station, Stirlingshire. (See subsequent communication by 
Mungo Buchanan, Corresponding Member.) 


(6) By Miss MARGARET MACKICHAN, 75 Spottiswoode Street. 


Three Communion Tokens—Inveraray, Kilarrow (Bowmore), and 
Kilmartin, 1856, 


(7) By Mrs Erskine BeverrpGe, St Leonard's Hill, Dunfermline. 
Clay Pot (fig. 2), 13 inches in height, 10{ inches in diameter at the 
bulge, 3} inches diameter at base, the wall ,, inch thick, found in the 
earth-house at Bac Mhic Connain, Vallay, North Uist. 


(8) By Mrs Wenster, Dunearn, Burntisland. 


Sword-stick, said to have belonged to Deacon Brodie, 3 feet 8] inches 
in length, of malacea cane, the blade of the sword 2 feet 5) inches long. 


(9) By James 5S, RicHarpsos, F.S,AScot. 

Stone Mould for casting Pilgrims’ Badges, 2}{ inches by 2§ inches 
by 11 inch, bearing on one face matrices for St Andrew on his cross, an 
equal-armed erucifix, and part of a smaller one, and on the other face 
matrices for two ring brooches of different sizes and two thistle-shaped 
pins: found in the old churchyard of St Andrew's Church, North 
Berwick. (See Proceedings, vol. xli. p. 431.) 


DONATION TO THE LIBRARY. 11] 


(10) By Lupovic M‘LELLAN Many, F.S.A.Scot. 
Plaster Cast of the half of « mould of reddish sandstone for casting 
objects resembling flanged bronze axes of uncommon form, 6°; inches by 
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Fig. 2% Vessel of Pottery from Baer Mhie Connain, Vallay, North Uist. 


32 inches by 2, inches, which was found at Low Glengyre, Wigtownshire, 
and metal cast made in the mould, (See preceding communication by 
the Donor.) 


The Donation of the following books for the Library was intimated :— 
By Dr J. MAxwe.L. Woop, F.S.A.Seot. 


Robert Burns and the Riddell Family. 
The Gallovidian Annual, 1920-1922. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I. 
THE LEE PENNY. By THOMAS REID, M.A., F.S.A.5cor. 


The Lee Penny (fig. 1), the history of which forms the subject of the 
present communication, is the name of a charm, amulet, or talisman, 
preserved at Lee Castle, the seat of the ancient family of Lockhart. The 
Lee is an estate situated about two miles distant from the royal burgh of 
Lanark. 

This talisman has had for a very long period the reputation of being 
endowed in some mysterious way with miraculous powers of healing, 
and many are the tales told of its curative 
effects in respect both of human maladies and 
cattle plagues. 

Its history, to some extent legendary, ex- 
tends over nearly six centuries, dating from 
the time of the expedition of the Good Lord 
James of Douglas, when he carried furth of 
Scotland the heart of Bruce to make war 
against the Infidel—an enterprise undertaken 
in accordance with King Robert's dying request 
in 1320. 

And what is the outward appearance of the 
Lee Penny? It simply consists of a small 
stone set in the centre of a silver coin—a 
setting which it has retained since its first 
arrival at its Lanarkshire home—for it is not 
a stone native to Scotland, it came from the 
sunny fields of Southern Spain. There is 
nothing in its appearance to recommend it to the eye of the connoisseur 
in precious stones. It possesses none of the glitter of ma cairngorm to 
dazzle the sight of the spectator, It presents a dull, unattractive look, 
and has acquired widespread notice solely from its alleged virtues as a 
powerful talisman for curing disease in man and beast. 

A careful examination of the stone reveals the following particulars: 
it is of a dark red colour, semi-transparent, triangular in shape, somewhat 
resembling a human heart, slightly fractured on one side, and measuring 
| of an inch each way. It is said that lapidaries to whose expert 
examination it has been submitted have been unable to assign its 
composition to any recognised classification of precious stones. 

The silver coin in which the stone is set is now after the lapse of 
centuries considerably defaced. From a few letters still remaining, and 





Fig. 1. The Lee Penny. (f.) 
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the cross which was at one time plainly discernible on it, the coin, 
which seems to have been a groat, has been assigned to the reign of 
Edward I. of England. Hence from its local habitation and its having 
been mistaken for a silver penny, this charm has become widely 
known in Scotland as the Lee Penny, and in the popular speech of 
Northumberland and Yorkshire as the Lockerlee Penny. 

The traditional story of its discovery and the revelation of the heal- 
ing virtues ascribed to it is as follows. Among those who took part 
in the Douglas expedition, mentioned above, was Sir Symon Loccard 
of The Lee. He had already distinguished himself on the patriotic side 
of the War of Independence and had been knighted by the hand of The 
Bruce. The expedition in the course of its outward journey reached the 
coast of Spain. There the little band of Scottish warriors became aware 
that Alphonso, King of Castile and Leon, was waging war with the 
Saracens of Granada, led by Osmyn, the Moorish Governor. In the 
opinion of the Scottish leader, the occasion was one which ealled for 
his active participation on the side of Alphonso, since the conflict was 
with the forees of the Unbeliever, and so was in accordance with the 
express object of the expedition. 

In one of the skirmishes with the foe Sir Symon Loceard chanced 
to capture an Arab prince, for whose ransom his wife, coming to the 
Christian camp, offered a large sum of money. In counting out the 
stipulated price she happened to let drop from her purse a small pebble, 
and showed such intense eagerness in the attempt to recover it that 
Sir Symon’s attention was attracted by the Moorish dume's haste in 
snatching it. He naturally deemed the stone to be a gem of rare value 
and demanded it as part of the redemption price; otherwise, he declared, 
the captive would not be set free. Thereupon the lady reluctantly 
complied. At the same time she informed the Scottish knight of the 
mysterious virtues of the stone in curing all manner of disease in man 
and beast. 

Such is the story of the acquisition of the amulet as preserved in the 
Lee family. A perusal of this narrative prompted Sir Walter Scott to 
write his Eastern romance entitled The Talisman, and suggested the 
scene in which El Hakim performs an important part. It will be 
seen from a reference to the Introduction of The Talisman that the 
novelist, in giving his version of the story, differs slightly from the 
family traditional narrative, Beyond the name “Talisman” and the scene 
with El Hakim the novel has no further connection with the amulet 
of Lee. 

The interview with the Moorish lady must have taken place some- 
where on the borders of Andalusia and Granada, where the opposing 
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forces had so many encounters. It was in one of these that the Douglas 
fell, near the town of Theba, just over the Andalusian border, and within 
the territory of Granada. His death induced the expedition to return 
to Scotland. In this return Sir Symon Loccard must have taken a 
eonspicuous part under Earl Keith. In remembrance of his services 
in bringing back to Scotland the “Heart of Bruce,” Sir Symon Loceard, 
according to the Lee family tradition, had his name changed to 
Lockheart or Lockhart, and was permitted to add to the family coat 
of arms a heart within a fetterlock, The heart of Bruce was, as is well 
known, deposited at Melrose, and the Moorish lady's charm found 
henceforth a domicile and a renewed reputation for healing virtues at 
Sir Symon's Lanarkshire home of The Lee. 

After arriving in Scotland the Lee Penny entered on a long course 
of remedial usage, extending over both Catholic and Protestant times. 
The method of employing the talisman for curative purposes was this. 
No form of words of incantation was spoken, such as sorcerers, witches, 
and charmers were wont to mutter in practising their magical spells. 
The charming, if it may be so called, lay in the strict adherence to the 
mode of procedure in preparing the medicated medium through which 
the cure was to be administered, No deviation therefrom was per- 
missible, otherwise the remedial effect was destroyed, The method 
employed was one of extreme simplicity. The celebrant, holding the 
“Penny” with its magic gem by the chain attached to it, proceeds to 
plunge the amulet three times into pure spring water and then gives 
it a swirl round once, but no more, a procedure popularly known as 
“three dips and a sweel.” This process formed an essential and indis- 
pensable part of the administration. In the course of years some other 
ceremonies were in the popular imagination deemed highly desirable 
and added to the primitive practice. The following, composed by a 
Lanark bard about the beginning of last century, will explain these 
additional rites :— 

‘See, see the dame with port divine, 
Approach before the holy shrine ; 
And see her soon the stairs descend, 
And soon the precious Gem suspend ; 
A laver next from. crystal spring 
Her fair officious maidens bring; 
Beside the vase the Priestess stands, 
The sacred symbol in her hands; 
Which thrice she plunges in the tide, 
And twirls it once from side to side,— 
Now all is done—the feat is o'er, 
And you've the panacean cure ! 


Then fill your bottles, haste away, 
Unless decline the beams of day; 
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But first it is her high behest, 

You must partake the genial feast ; 
Or, if grim night her curtains spread, 
With sleep enjoy the silken bed, 

Until the morning's russet gray 
Unbars the golden gates of day; 
Then by the dawn you may depart 
With the best blessings of her heart :— 
And other caution gives she none 
But, ‘See it touch not earth or stone.’ 
The hallowed water will afford 
Health to the peasant and the lord ; 
But chiefly to the beastial kind 

A sure protection you will find,” 

Instances will be mentioned later on in which some of these additional 
rites were faithfully observed. 

The present writer several years ago had an opportunity of testing 
the potency of the Lee Penny in communicating a peculiar flavour to 
water into which it had been dipped. One day I happened to be making 
a call at the Commercial Bank in Lanark. The banker informed me 
that at the time he had the custody of the Lee talisman; for in the 
absence of the Lockhart family from their Castle their prized heirloom 
was entrusted to his bank for safe keeping. The banker kindly offered 
to submit *the following test experiment. Filling two tumblers with 
pure water, he invited me to taste both in order that I might be 
satisfied that their contents were from the same source and be able 
to distinguish any subsequent difference. Then withdrawing to his 
private room, he gave,as he explained, the orthodox “three dips and a 
sweel” to the water in one of the tumblers. He then returned with the 
same two glasses for further testing. With the taste of the pure water 
on my palate, I experienced no difficulty in singling out the one into 
which the Penny had been dipped; it had a perceptibly peculiar flavour, 
I can give no opinion upon the healing virtues of the water so treated. 
[ had no ailment at the time to cure. The draught certainly did me 
no harm. 

There exists no extant record of the employment of the Lee Penny 
as a talisman for healing purposes during those years that elapsed from 
its arrival in this country in 1330 down to early Protestant times. That. 
it was so used in Catholic Scotland may be safely inferred not only from 
the attitude of the Mediwval Church towards occult and mysterious 
powers of remedy believed to be by divine express purpose inherent in 
many natural phenomena, but also from the hostile attitude evinced by 
the Reformed Church of Scotland against every practice that savoured 
of charming. The older ecclesiastical authorities would doubtless view 
with favour the healing virtues imputed to the Lee charm, and would 
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regard the popular faith reposed in its curative powers as it viewed 
the universal trust placed in the medicinal effects of water drawn from 
a holy well, and an unqualified blessing would be pronounced on its 
usage by the Catholic priesthood. 

The prevalence of its employment in pre-Reformation times receives 
confirmation from consideration of an attempt made some years after 
lof), on the part of a few strict Presbyterian partisans to prevent 
through the Church courts the use of the Lee Penny as a talisman. 
Their action presupposes a well-known and long-continued practice in 
Catholic times. 

It was at an Assembly “holden at Glasgow” in 1638 that an attempt 
was made to pronounce ecclesiastical censure on the Lee amulet, at the 
instance of one Gavin Hamilton, supported by the ministers of Lanark. 
The minute of Assembly embodying the charge against the Lee Penny 
and the decision of the Church court thereanent is as follows, “ Quhilk 
Dye amongest the Referies of the Brethern of the Ministrie of Lanark 
it was proponit, to the Synode, that Gawen Hamilton of Raploche had 
preferit ane complaint before them against Sir James Lockhart of Lee 
anent the Superstitious using of ane Stone, set in silver, for the curing 
of diseased Cattel, qlk the said Gawen affirmed could not be Lawfullie 
Used, and that they had defferit to give ony decisionne therein till the 
advise of the Assemblie might be had concerning the same, the Assemblie 
having inquired of the manner of Using thereof and particularlie 
onderstood be examinationne of the Laird of Lee, and otherwise that 
the custome is only to cast the stone in sume water and give the diseasit 
eattell thereof to drink and yt the same is done without using onie 
wordes such as charmers and sorcerers use in their Unlawful Practicess 
and considering that in nature they are many thinges sain to work 
strange effect qr of no humane wit can give a reason, it having pleased 
God to give unto stones & herbes a special Vertue for the healings of 
mony Infirmities in man and beast, advises the Brethern to surcease 
thair process as qrin they perceive no ground of offence and admonishes 
the Laird of Lee in the Using the said stone to tak heed that it be Ust 
heir after wt the least scandall that possiblie may be. Extract out of 
the Bookes of Assemblie Holden at Glasgow and subscribed by thair 
Clerk by their Command. M: Robert Young Clerk to the Assemblie 
at Glasgow.” 

Whether in consequence of the Assembly's favourable decision, har- 
monising, as it did, with the popular belief in this amulet’'s efficacy, 
or not, the instances of which record has been kept of its use in 
post-Reformation times testify to an increased popularity in its 
reputed remedial virtues, and are fairly illustrative of the manner 
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of using it and the ailments for which it was supposed to be an 
infallible cure. 

The earliest recorded instance of its actual use belongs to the first 
half of the seventeenth century. When the plague visited Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne in the reign of Charles L, the Corporation of that town 
borrowed the Lee Penny and deposited the sum of £6000 as a security 
for its safe return, So convinced were the borrowers of its beneficial 
effects that they expressed their willingness to forfeit their pledge, 
large as it was, in order to retain possession of so powerful a charm, 
Sir James Lockhart, at that time Laird of Lee, had no hesitation in 
declining the proposal. This is the same Sir James as noticed above. 
He was a stout cavalier,and the charge of necromancy urged against 
him in granting the use of his“ Penny” would be grounded as much on 
political as on religious considerations. 

It was in cases of hydrophobia in man and beast that the “dipt” 
water of the Lee Penny was considered a sure remedy. The most 
remarkable instance of its use as a cure for this distemper occurred 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. Lady Baird of Sauchton- 
hall, near Edinburgh, had been bitten by a mad dog and had begun to 
exhibit all the symptoms of that terrible disease. Her husband procured 
the loan of the Lee talisman, and the lady was made to drink copiously 
of the medicated water and to bathe repeatedly in water similarly 
treated. After several weeks of the application of this method of cure 
Lady Baird is said to have recovered her wonted health. An old servant 
of the Lockhart family of that period was in the habit of relating, years 
afterwards, that when she had regained her strength, Lady Baird and 
her husband entertained the Laird of Lee and his lady for many days, 
in the most sumptuous manner, on account of her miraculous recovery 
and in gratitude for the generous loan of the Lee Penny. 

About the year 1817 a farmer and his son came all the way on 
horseback to Lee from Northumberland, each carrying two small kegs 
attached to the saddle to hold the water into which the Penny had been 
immersed, It appears in this case that, as a condition on which the 
efficacy of the water depended, the casks containing the charmed fluid 
should not be permitted to touch the ground until home was reached. 
In consequence every care was taken to prop up the saddles with 
tressels when the barrels were removed from the horses for the 
purpose of resting or baiting. 

In 1824 a gentleman arrived at Lee from Yorkshire and carried off a 
quantity of the “dipt” water as a cure for his cattle which had been 
bitten by a mad dog. 

It is to be noted that during the closing years of the eighteenth 
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century and the first half of the nineteenth, the popular belief in the 
sanative virtues of the Lee Penny seems to have been at the strongest. 
Writing in 1828, William Davidson, author of a History of Lanark, 
records :—* Indeed not a summer passes without pilgrims visiting the 
Lee Penny from all quarters to prove its healing powers; and so con- 
vinced are many people of its potent virtues that a failure is attributed 
to come from improper observance of the ceremonies of the ‘three dips 
and a sweel,’” 

In 1847, as recorded by William Cowan, who also writes a History 
of Lanark, a gentleman from Yorkshire got a tin vessel made in Lanark 
for the purpose of taking away to his home a quantity of the charmed 
element. The same writer, whose book was published in 1857, adds, 
“The Penny is carefully kept at Lee Castle, and large numbers hearing 
of its remarkable history visit it every year. An album is kept beside 
it for inserting the names of the visitors.” 

Writing in 1853, Mr Hector Maclean, factor on the estate of Lee and 
Carnwath, says, “It will be thought, doubtless, by some that now it 
can only be looked upon as a mere subject of curiosity; such, however, 
is not the case, The water is still frequently applied for by the 
inhabitants of the different villages at a considerable distance from Lee. 
But the most recent case of which we have heard happened a few months 
ago, and fully exemplified the great faith placed on it by our southern 
neighbours and their recollection of its talismanic influence upon the 
sick and afflicted. The neighbourhood of Kirkwhelpington and Birtley, 
Northumberland, had been subjected to much alarm by the visits of dogs 
in a rabid state; no fewer than seven of these animals had been killed. 
The dread of the inhabitants was naturally great, and the injury done 
excessive, principally among the farm stock: the number of sheep and 
cattle bitten and which died of hydrophobia was incredible, A horse 
having bitten a man’s hand severely at Gunnerton, the dreadful nature 
of the complaint and the hitherto impossibility of its cure excited great 
alarm in the minds of the people and a desire to resort to any means 
whereby to avert its fatal effects. In this state of doubt and anxiety 
they bethought themselves of the Lee Penny, in which they still had a 
belief, and hoped that the waters would effect what no mortal means 
eould do. They accordingly sent express to Lee for a large quantity 
of the water. The person sent, having arrived on Sunday morning, 
procured a “barrel full,” and started back immediately with that which 
was looked upon as the only hope of the man labouring under the 
complaint; and, strange as it may seem, no bad effects resulted from 
the wound.’ Mr Maclean adds:—* The sceptic may doubt; but we merely 
state a fact, and for the accuracy of which we can vouch,” 
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One of the English newspapers at the time taking notice of the 
aircumstance adds:—“'The spirit of the age has not yet banished the 
popular belief in the ‘Lockerlee Water, a large supply having been 
procured by voluntary subscription.” 

Since the middle of last century no instance has been recorded of the 
Lee Penny being employed as a talisman. Its last public appearance 
was made not with a view to testing its curative virtues, but as a spell 
to procure financial aid for a highly deserving object. The occasion was 
a garden féte and sale of work held on Saturday, Srd August 1918, at Lee, 
when as yet the issues of the Great War were still trembling in the 
balance: the object was to raise funds in behoof of the Red Cross Society. 
During the course of the afternoon it was announced that the Lee Penny 
would be exhibited to visitors. The then Laird of Lee, Sir Simon 
MacDonald Lockhart, himself held the amulet in his hand when exhibit- 
ing it to a large crowd of interested and generous spectators. The 
ancestral name of the exhibitor and the reputed character of the 
Spanish stone elicited a twofold reflection. It was fitting that this 
ancient charm to which healing powers had during so many long by-past 
years been implicitly attributed should lend its historical influence for 
the beneficent object of a Red Cross appeal for aid, And further, there 
were those who ealled to recollection the coincidence that a Symon 
Loceard was the first to bring this talisman to Lee, and that another 
Simon Lockhart was after well-nigh six hundred years on the present 
oecasion displaying his ancestor's trophy of war—a relic so interesting 
by reason of its reputed curative virtues and so amply endowed with 
legendary lore. 
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NOTE ON A HOARD OF COINS FOUND AT AUCHENBART, IN THE 
PARISH OF GALSTON, AYRSHIRE. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
C.B., F.B.A., D.Littr,, LL.D., F.8.A.Scor. 


As a rule, all Seottish coim-finds dating from the troublous days of 
the Wars of Independence contain an appreciable admixture of sterlings 
from the Low Countries. The proportion varies, but rarely rises as high 
as 1 percent. More than seventy years ago, however, Edward Hawkins 
described to the Numismatic Society of 
London a hoard which had come to 
light near Kirkeudbright and which was 
almost entirely composed of “counterfeit 
sterlings.” There were 92 of these, as 
against 1 penny of Alexander LU. and 5 
of Edward L, the last including a barbar- 
ous imitation of the Edwardian pennies 
minted in Ireland.| This curious hoard 
has hitherto stood alone. I am now 
able to record another of precisely similar 
character and of more than double the 
s1Z0, 

On 6th September last, John Cochrane, 
son of Matthew Cochrane, farmer at 
Auchenbart, in the parish of Galston, 
was engaged repairing drains in a field 
on the farm. While digging in «a mossy 
part of the ground, he noticed what 
looked like silver coins in the soil which he was turning over. <A 
closer examination of some of the objects that had attracted his 
attention confirmed his opinion, and on clearing a little more of the 
earth away he discovered a small jug of ordinary ware (fig. 1). Lifting 
it out, he found that it was broken, but that it still contained about 
170 coins. A further search enabled him to pick up 70 or 80 more 
which were lying loose. These round figures are taken from the Pro- 
curator Fiscal’s report, but they may be too large. While they indicate 
a total of 240 or 250, the number which the King’s and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer forwarded to the National Museum for examination and 
selection was 216, and I previously had an opportunity of seeing 12 others 
which had passed into private hands before the Crown authorities had 





Fig. 1. Earthenware Jug from Anchen- 
hart, Ayrshire. 


' Numismatic Chronicle, xiii, (1251) pp, i, 
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time to lodge their claim. The jug and 45 sterlings were retained for 
the Society's collection. The remainder were, as usual, returned to the 
finder along with suitable compensation. 

Not a single one of the 228 specimens which I saw was Scottish ; 
7 were pennies of Edward I. of England; the balance of 221 consisted 
of foreign sterlings. The following is a summary :— 


Pennies oF Enwarp I. 


. Clase IT. (e. 1250-1), 
= Mint of London 


2 
Mint of Canterbury . 2 
Mint of Durham I 
Class IV.-(c. 1282-90). 
Mint of Canterbury . | 
Contemporary Forgery. 1 
7 
FOREIGN STERLINGS, 

Gui de Dampmerre, Cownt of Flanders (1280-1305). 
Mint of Namur aa 
Mint of Douai 1 
Mint of Alost . 3 
Uncertain Mint 14 

51 

Jean d@ Avesnes, Count of Hainaut (1280-1304). 
Mint of Valenciennes 22 
Mint of Mons . 24. 
Mint of Maubeuge 15 
61 

Gui de Dampierre, Count of Namur (1263-97). 
Mint of Namur 5 


Hainaut and Namur. 
‘Enigmatic’ Sterlings 


i = 
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Jean I, Duke of Brabant (1261-94). 


Uncertain Mint . 40 
Mint of Muestricht Syd 
Mint of Brussels Sie | 

42 

Hugues de Chélon, Bishop of Liége (1206-1301). 

Mint of Statte 1 
Mint of Fosses I 

2 

Jean I. of Louvain, Signor of Herstal (1285-1309). 
Mint of Herstal ‘ d : ; . 10 
Arnould ViUIT., Count of Loos (1280-1528). 
Mint of Loos . 24 
Henry 1V., Count of Lucemburg (1288-1509). 
As Marquis d’Arlon . - ; : =a 
Bishopric of Cambrai. 

Guillaume de Hainaut (1292-06) 1] 
Gui de Collemede (1206- cy! oD 
Capitular Issues Spear: 

Pe 


A brief survey of the foregoing list enables the date of burial of the 
hoard to be fixed within comparatively narrow limits. The terminus 
post quem is obviously 1296. On the other hand, the absence of sterlings 
of Gaucher de Chatillon (1303-29) and of Robert de Béthune (1505-22) 
is significant, just as is the fact that the latest of the Edward pennies was 
minted before 1291. We cannot go far wrong if we conclude that the 
jug was originally concealed in or about 1500. Some of the sterlings 
were of great rarity, and that of Henry IV., Count of Luxemburg— 
afterwards better known as the Emperor Henry VII.—was unique. 
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SCOTTISH BRONZE AGE HOARDS. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, 
F.S.A.Scor., DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES. 


During the last few years the Society has been fortunate in securing 
for the National Museum a number of Bronze Age hoards from different 
parts of Scotland, some of these groups containing varieties of imple- 
ments, weapons, and ornaments not hitherto found in association in 
the country, As the number of Scottish hoards now recorded is 
reasonably large, it is evident that a classification, analysis, and com- 
parison of their component parts may yield a considerable amount of 
information about the chronology of their period. 

In the following notes the discovery of two associated objects will be 
treated asa hoard, even though they may be examples of the same type 
of relic, and an attempt will be made to correlate, as far as possible, the 
weapons and implements with the pottery of the period. Owing to the 
absence of the larger objects of bronze from the sepulchral deposits, 
from which practically all the pottery has come, this is not easy. But 
though it may be possible to arrive at fairly definite conclusions with 
regard to the earlier ceramic types—the beaker and food-vessel—more 
evidence must be forthcoming before it can be stated with any degree 
of confidence what types of weapons and tools were in use when 
cinerary urns were first introduced into the country or when these 
vessels went out of use, or if any class of weapon can be associated with 
any particular variety of this kind of pottery. 

Although there is a very good selection of bronze implements in 
our National Collection, the number of these objects found in Scotland 
cannot be considered very large when compared with the number found 
in England and Ireland. The number of Irish bronze axes, in their 
various forms, preserved in the Irish National Museum and in six other 
important collections, amounts to about two thousand four hundred, 
about fifteen hundred being in Dublin slone,' while there are nearly 
three hundred more in our own National Museum, making a total 
of two thousand seven hundred specimens; the number of Scottish 
examples in our Museum is only two hundred and ninety-eight, eighty- 
one being flat axes, ninety-four flanged axes or palstaves, including 
two with the flanges in planes parallel to the cutting edge, and one 
hundred and twenty-three socketed axes, including five fragments of 
sockets and edges. Many other kinds of Bronze Age weapons and 


‘ Proc. Royal Irish Academy, vol, xxxiii, p. 325. 
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implements preponderate in Ireland, though not to the same extent 
as the axe. In spite of this, the actual number of hoards of bronze 
objects of the period recorded from Scotland is considerably larger than 
that from Ireland—seventy' against thirty or thereby ;* and the types 
of relics of which they are composed are generally more varied. This 
is diffieult to explain, but the same thing applies to the stone moulds for 
easting flat bronze axes, eight having been found in the north-east of 
Seotland, and, so far as I can ascertain, only five in Ireland. Time, how- 
ever, may reverse the positions. In England hoards are much more 
numerous, Sir John Evans having compiled a list of one hundred and 
three more than forty years ago,’ and many new discoveries have been 
reported since then. 

Montelius in his “Chronology of the British Bronze Age”* has 
divided the Bronze Age into five periods, which system has been adopted 
by Professor Macalister in his Jreland in Pre-Celtic Times; but, as 
certain types of objects are absent from, or very scarce in, the Scottish 
hoards and the general collections from the country, this system is 
not quite suitable for our purpose at present. In the following lists I 
have tabulated all the Scottish hoards which have come under my 
notice, arranging them in four chronological horizons according to the 
occurrence in them of flat copper axes, flat bronze axes, flanged axes and 
palstaves, and socketed axes, or of known contemporary types of objects. 
This may be considered rather an arbitrary system when we consider 
that during times of transition earlier types of weapons and implements 
would survive long after improved varieties had been evolved or intro- 
duced, but an examination of the list of Scottish hoards will show that 
the relics can be grouped into well-defined compartments containing very 
few cases of overlapping. 

In considering the varieties of objects which should be assigned to 
the different periods, doubtless some of them, such as small tanged 
chisels without a shoulder or stop, flint arrow-heads, and stone axe- 
hammers, were in use during more than one, but only when such things 
have been found in association with objects belonging to different times 
have they been listed in more than one period. 

Seventy hoards have been noted, of which one has been assigned to 
Period I,—the time of the flat copper axe; thirteen have been assigned 


* Objects of bronze and ornaments found with pottery are not included in the lists of hoards; 
neither are hoards of gold objects, but they are included In the list of finds of Scottish Bronze 
Age gold ornaments at the end of this paper. 

* Proc, R.IA., vol. xxxiii. p. SL; Journal Royal Anthrop. Inat., vol. xxxi. p. 276; Coffey, 
Bronze Age tw Ireland, p. 81. 

* Ancient Bronze Implements, p, 400, 

* Archerologia, vol. 1xi. p, 97. 
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to Period Il.—the time of the flat bronze axe; seven to Period IT.— the 
time of the flanged axe and palstave; and forty-nine to Period IV.— 
the time of the socketed axe. The small number of hoards belonging to 
the first three periods is very marked, the same peculiarity being 
noticeable both in English and Irish hoards. In all likelihood this may 
be explained by the searcity of metal in the earlier periods, by the 
practice of melting down weapons and implements which had become 
worn, broken, or obsolete, for the purpose of recasting them into more 
up-to-date and improved types, and by the increase in the stock of metal 
as time went on. 


Perrop L—Fiat Correr AXEs, 


There is only one hoard which can be assigned to this period, which 
Montelius calls the Copper Age This hoard was discovered at Tonderghie, 
Wigtownshire, in the extreme south of Scotland, and it consisted of 
six axes found in a clay vessel. Although it is more than one hundred 
and twenty years since these relies were discovered, and they have 
disappeared, the description of them in the old Statistical Account of 
Scotland, published in 1795, is so unusually explicit, that though the 
objects were not recognised as axes by the writer of the article, their 
true character is quite apparent. They are stated to have been made 
of copper and to have been found in an earthen vessel, and they are 
described as having been flat on one side and “a little rounded on the 
other.” Further, the outline of one appears as an illustration, from 
which it is seen that it is a flat axe of an early type, measuring 4] inches 
long and 2} inches broad. It bears a close resemblance to an axe of 
copper found near Perth (fig. 1)? and preserved in the Museum, which 
is almost similar in outline, and also flat on one side and rounded on the 
other, This axe is evidently untinished, simply a rough casting fresh 
from the mould, and everything points to the Tonderghie examples 
having been the same. Even if the metal of which these axes were made 
had not been mentioned, the shape of the one illustrated and the few 
details regarding their form would justify our placing them at the very 
beginning of the flat axe period of Scotland. There are a few more 
Scottish flat copper axes in the National Museum, but the exact number 
cannot be stated as so few Scottish axes have been submitted to analysis, 
and perhaps some of the halbert blades may be of this metal. 

i Tt is doubtful whether we are quite justified in speaking of a Copper Period in Scotland, as 


so few copper weapons have been recorded. 
1 Museum Cofalogue, DA, HL. 
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Periop I.—F.LAatr Bronze AXEs. 


Thirteen hoards fall into the flat bronze axe period; four of these 
consist solely of flat axes, four of flat axes and other relics, one of two 
axes with slight flanges and a dagger, three entirely of halberts and 
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Fig. 1. Copper Axe from Perth (Period L), 4.) 


one of plain armlets. All the axes which have survived have broad, well- 
developed cutting edges. Of the first four hoards only those from Nairn- 
shire and Colleonard, Banff, call for special mention. One of the Nairn 
axes has two broad shallow hollows or flutings on each face running 
parallel to the sides, which, instead of being flat, are angular with a 
series of impinging lenticular facets hammered in the apex, and there 
are a number of small cuts on the angle at the junction of the faces and 
sides. One of the Colleonard axes shows the faces decorated similarly 
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to the Nairn example though the sides are flat, two of them—one 
of which is incomplete—have only one broad flat hollow running 
parallel to each side, three have the faces ornamented with rows of 
longitudinal incisions formed by a chisel with curved edge or perhaps 
by blows of an axe, and one, incomplete, is plain. The axes in the 
next four hoards are of normal form, but one, if not both, of the 
examples from Sluie, Morayshire, has a film of lightish colour on the 
surface as if it had been tinned; it is understood that these axes were 
found in association with a halbert, though the record is not quite 
elear on this point. Three of the hoards, from The Maidens, Ayrshire, 
Auchnacree, Forfarshire, and Migdale, Sutherland, which contained five, 
three, and two flat bronze axes respectively of the usual type, also 
included one or more examples of a plain armlet which, when perfect, was 
of regular thickness all round with a break in the ring, the ends being 
pressed closely together, and the inner curve of the ring slightly flattened 
so that it was of double convex section. In addition to an armlet the 
Auchnacree hoard contained two thin flat knives: the first, 64 inches in 
length, had straight sides tapering slightly towards a broad rounded 
point, and a semi-lunar butt which had had nine rivet holes (fig. 2, No. 5); 
and the second, 2 inches in length, had the sides worn slightly coneave 
by sharpening and the point made narrow though not sharp, the 
base being triangular with five rivet holes (fig. 2, No. 4)..The Migdale 
hoard, one of the most important found in Scotland, contained two 
flat axes, six plain armlets of the type just deseribed, two cordoned 
armilets (fig. 2, No. 10), two ear-rings (fig. 2, No. 11), a necklace of 
tubular bronze beads, four or five conical hollow bronze bosses (fig. 2, 
No. 12), and six jet buttons with V-shaped perforations. These three 
hoards, with their special types of armlets, knives, and jet buttons, are 
invaluable, as they supply us with a set of links connecting chronologically 
the Hat bronze axe with the beakers and food-vessels of the country. 

For the information regarding the hoard from Gavel Moss, Renfrew- 
shire, I am indebted to Mr Ludovic M‘L. Mann. This hoard consists of 
two flat axes with slight flanges and curved, expanded cutting edges, 
and a dagger. The objects have been burnished by the person into 
whose hands they fell till they shine like gold, and have been partly 
mutilated by haying been mounted on handles and nails driven through 
them to keep them in position, One axe measures 6 inches in length 
and 3) inches across the horns of the cutting edge, and the sides are 
decorated by oblique flutings so as to form the well-known cable design. 
The other axe, which measures 3}% inches long and 2{ inches across the 
horns of the edge, is decorated on the faces between the flanges by five 
longitudinal rows of herring-bone pattern, the apex of the angles pointing 





Fig. 2, Group of Relics belonging to Period IL, the time of the Flat Bronze Axe. (4.) 
VOL, LVI, 
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towards the cutting edge, punched with a short-edged chisel, and there 
are three closely set crescentic rows of punctulations running parallel 
to the cutting edge immediately in front of the herring-bone pattern and 
just where the fore ends of the flanges merge in the sides. The dagger 
is imperfect at the butt, and now measures 8} inches in length and 2} 
inches across the widest part. The tapering blade is slightly rounded 
at the point, and it is strengthened on each face by three narrow rounded 
ribs, the outer two converging towards the point. As the greater part 
of the butt is wanting, there is no indication of the number of rivet 
holes by which it was fixed to the haft. 

Although the armlet from The Maidens has been described as pen- 
annular, and that from Auchnacree has at present a break of } inch 
breadth in the ring, there is no doubt that originally the ends of the 
ring in both cases fitted closely together. Several armlets of this type 
have been found in Scottish Bronze Age graves. A beautifully patinated 
example flattened on the inside was found with a beaker in a cist 
under a small cairn at Crawford, Lanarkshire.. No break can be 
detected in the ring, but this may be hidden by its thick patina; still, 
should the ring be completely annular, it is known that such armlets 
were fashioned in Scotland during the flat bronze axe period, as a mould 
found at Marnoch, Banffshire? had matrices for an armlet of this type 
as well as for a flat axe and a bar or ingot. Two well-patinated 
armlets, with the ends of the ring fitting closely together, were found ina 
cist with a food-vessel and human remains at Kinneff Castle, Kincardine- 
shire,* one of the rings being flattened on the inside (fig. 2, No. 8), 
and the other of circular section. Fragments of what seems to have 
been an armlet of the type under review, flattened on the inside, were 
found with a food-yessel in a gravel pit at Ratho, Midlothian.‘ A thin 
pin and a Romano-British dress-fastener of bronze were found at the 
same place, and though this is suggestive of a mixing of periods, it is 
much more likely that the armlet was associated with the food-vessel 
than with the dress-fastener. Two armlets flattened on the inside were 
found in a small cairn with cremated bones at Stobo, Peeblesshire.’ No 
pottery is mentioned in this record, but although cremation is more 
characteristic of the time of the cinerary urn, there are a number of 
authentic records of food-vessels found in Scotland with incinerated 
bones. 

With regard to the occurrence of knives, of which two (fig. 2, Nos. 4 
and 5) appear in the Auchnacree flat axe hoard, it may be recalled that 

* Proceedings, vol. xvi, p. 147. * Ibid., vol. xxxviii. p. 30. 


* Archaologia Scotica, vol. v., app., p. 27. * Museum Catalogue, EQ, 157. 
* Proceedings, vol. ti. p. 276, 
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the larger of these had a thin flat blade, 64 inches in length, and tapering 
toa rounded point, which had been fixed to the haft by nine rivets. A 
broad, thin flat knife with a rounded point and two rivet holes, 6 inches 
in length, and a thin fillet of gold corrugated lengthwise which had 
ornamented the haft (fig. 2, Nos. 6 and 6a), were found amongst burnt 
bones in the gravel under a large cairn at Collessie, Fife. A beaker 
was found in a cist at the centre of the eairn, and another in the 
gravel under it.! Fragments of a thin flat blade and a stone bracer or 
wrist-guard were found with a beaker at Callachally, Glenforsa, Mullé 
Another bracer (fig. 2, No. 14), it may be mentioned, was found with a 
beaker at Fyrish, Evanton, Ross-shire. 

Three other thin flat knives with rounded points have been found in 
short cists which, although they did not contain urns, probably belonged 
to the time of the beaker or the food-vessel, One, Sys inches long, 
was found in a short cist with a cup-marked cover stone at Letham 
Quarry, near Perth, along with unburnt human remains, two bone pins, 
one of which is shown in fig. 2, No. 18, and part of a bone ornament 
(fig. 15, No. 2);* another, which measured 3] inches long, was found with 
two thin gold discs (fig. 16) at Barnhill, Broughty Ferry, Forfarshire ;' 
and the third, which measured 52 inches in length and had four rivet 
holes, was found with unburnt human remains and a narrow, corrugated 
fillet of gold for encircling the haft, in a cist in a large eairn at 
Skateraw, East Lothian.’ <A similar mounting of gold was found with 
what seems to have been a food-vessel at Monikie, Forfarshire.? 

So far we have dealt only with plain, flat, round-pointed blades, but — 
there remain two examples of a different variety which, while they are 
thin and flat, are sharp pointed, triangular in shape, and provided with 
narrow ribs. These being strengthened by longitudinal ribs seem quite 
suitable for stabbing, and may be termed daggers. One, which is 
6} inches long and has six rivet holes, was found with incinerated bones 
in a cist in a cairn at West Mains of Auchterhouse, Forfarshire.” Its 
haft of ox-horn, broken and split into fragments, Was recovered, and it 
had a triple reeded midrib running from the butt to the point. The other, 
9inches in length, which has four rivet holes and a central rib and two 
others converging from the butt towards the point (fig. 2, No. 7), was 
found in a short cist in a cairn at Blackwaterfoot, Arran. A thin fillet 
of gold, corrugated longitudinally, which had ornamented the hilt (fig. 2, 
No. 74) was recovered with this blade. Although no pottery was found 

* Proceedinga, vol, xii, p. 440, * Ibid., vol. ix. p. 37. 
* [hied., vol. vi. p, 233. a * Ibid, vol. xxxi. p. 181, 
* Jbid., vol. xxi. p. 221. * Ibid, vol. xxvii, p. 7, fig. 1. 


* Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times—Rronze and Stone Ages, p. 08, figs. 76 and 77. 
* Proceedings, vol. xxxii. p. 26. * Ttid., vol. xxxvi. p. 118, 
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in these two graves or in three mentioned in the last paragraph, it is 
more likely that they belonged to the period of the beaker or food-vessel 
than to that of the cinerary urn, as the latter is not often found in 
cists in Scotland, while the two former are very frequently found in 
them, The presence of the midrib on a flat blade may suggest a later 
development and a later period for the objects so’ provided than for 
those with a plain flat blade. But as both types of implements have 
been found in similar burial structures, and with similar mountings of 
gold for their hafts, it is very probable that they belong to the same 
period, the one being meant primarily for cutting and the other for 
stabbing. 

Only one hoard, from Sluie, Morayshire, shows the flat axe associated 
with the halbert; but this association is well established in Ireland and 
England. Of the three hoards which contained only halberts, two of 
them yielded three examples, and the third is believed to have consisted 
of tive, though only three seem to have survived. 

The remaining classes of relics found in association with the flat axe 
are the cordoned armlet, the ear-ring, the jet button, hollow conical 
bosses, and a necklace of tubular beads of bronze, the last two having 
been found only in one hoard, that from Migdale. An armlet somewhat 
similar to the cordoned armlet in this find was discovered in a short cist 
at Williamston, near Perth.' In addition to the relics already mentiohed 
from Migdale was part of a band of bronze doubled up, which possibly 
had been an’armlet and was ornamented with oval projections re- 
_sembling those on the armlets (fig. 2, No. 9) found with a jet necklace 
in a short cist at Melfort, Argyll? As for ear-rings, two of gold, one 
of which (fig. 2, No. 13) is preserved in the National Museum, were found 
in a short cist at Orton, Morayshire? 

The jet buttons with V-shaped perforations found in the Migdale 
hoard show that these objects were contemporary with the flat bronze 
axe. But three examples found in direct association with pottery have 
been recorded from Scotland; these (fig. 2, No. 19) were found with the 
fragments of a cinerary urn set round with boulders on the summit of 
a small wooded knowe at Old Windymains, Keith Marischal, East 
Lothian.‘ Near this urn, in the centre of the summit, was a short cist 
containing a skeleton in a crouching position, and the remains of an urn, 
possibly of the food-vessel variety, as it was estimated to have been 
about 6 inches in height. Buttons of this type have been found in 
England with beakers and food-vessels. 

As this class of button is found in the second period, the Keith 


' Proceedings, vol. liii. p, 19. * Ibid., vol. xix. p. 135. 
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Marischal discovery raises the question whether the cinerary urn was 
made at this early time. Montelius has so placed it, and, if he is correct, 
it must have been almost contemporary with beakers and food-vessels. 
But, as it is quite probable that the buttons in this deposit may have 
been associated with the cist burial, or that they continued into later 
times, further evidence is required to justify us in allotting the Scottish 
cinerary urn to the second period, 

Seven of the hoards«ontaining axes come from the north and north- 
east of Scotland and only two, those from Ayrshire and Renfrewshire, 
from the south; but the three halbert hoards are better distributed— 
from Sutherland in the north, Aberdeenshire in the north-east, and Bute 
in the south-west. The distribution of the flat axe hoards is much the 
same as that of the flat axe moulds, as of the former one was found in 
Sutherland, one in Ross-shire, one in Nairnshire, one in Morayshire, two 
in Banffshire, and one in Forfarshire; while of the latter one came from 
Ross-shire, two from Morayshire, one from Banffshire, and four from 
Aberdeenshire! 

It has been noted that several small mountings of gold have been 
found with some of the smaller implements of this period. In addition 
to these, a few more ornaments made of this precious metal which belong 
to this time have been+found in Seotland. They include four of the 
ecrescentic objects known as lunule which have frequently been found in 
Ireland, and which, on the strength of the discovery of two examples 
with a flat bronze axe at Harlyn Bay, Padstow, Cornwall? have been 
placed in this early period. The gold ear-rings (fig. 2, No. 13) found at 
Orton, Morayshire, probably belong to this time, as they were found 
in a cist, and examples of this class of ornament in bronze (fig. 2, 
No. 11), though not so elongated transversely, were found in the 
Migdale hoard. 

Illustrated in fig. 2 are a number of relies which, although not found 
in the hoards, belong to this period. Necklaces formed of beads and 
plates of jet, of the forms Nos, 20-26, have frequently been discovered 
with beakers and food-vessels.". The bronze armlet, No. 9, was found 
in a cist with a jet necklace at Melfort, Argyll; the stone hammer, 
No. 15, with a food-vessel at Doune, Perthshire; the axe-hammer, 
No, 16, in a cairn at Hagg Wood, Foulden; and the flint arrow-head, No. 
17, is one of four found with a beaker at Dairsie, Fife. 

+ Proceedings, vol. xxxviii. p, 492, and vol. xl. p. 35. 
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Periop IIL.—FLANGED AXES AND PALSTAVES. 


Of the period of the flanged axe and palstave are seven hoards, two 
consisting entirely of rapier blades. But before considering this group of 
relics it will be as well to state which are treated in this paper under the 
terms of flanged axes and palstaves. One hoard, that from Gavel Moss, 
which contained two axes with slight flanges, has been included in the 
previous period. My reason for doing so is that these axes in their 
general outline resemble more closely that of the best developed flat 
axe than of the flanged axe proper or the palstave. Both of the latter 
tools have a much shorter cutting edge than the normal flat axe or the 
slightly. flanged axe. Also when the faces of the slightly flanged axe 
are ornamented, the technique and designs are those seen on the flat axe 
and not on the flanged axe or palstave. In the former there are rows of 
short lines, zigzag, and herring-bone patterns incised or punched, in the 
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latter the ornamentation consists of raised patterns of simpler form 
made when casting the implement. Montelius, it may be mentioned, 
adopts this classification, as axes with low flanges, sometimes with cable 
moulding on the sides, are included in his second or flat bronze axe 
period.! Under the term flanged axe in this group are included those 
examples with broad flanges which are usually of triangular shape, the 
apex being placed slightly behind the centre of the axe; they may or 
may not have an abrupt stop-ridge of greater or less size placed at right 
angles to and between the flanges (fig. 3, Nos. 1 and 2). Under the term 
palstave are included those axes with well-developed flanges, but which 
have the after part of the axe between the flanges much thinner than 
the front part, the stop being provided by a sharp curved slope or 
step instead of an abrupt stop-ridge (fig. 3, No. 5); also axes in which 
the flange, much reduced in width, curves round to form the stop 
(fig. 3, No. 4); this second sub-variety is usually provided with a loop 
on one side, no Scottish examples being known, so far as I can 
learn, with a loop on both sides. If we may judge from the number 
of examples in the National Museum, the palstave does not seem 
to have been a popular tool in Scotland, though the discovery of 
several moulds for casting them indicates that they were made in the 
country. In the National Museum there are twenty examples with 
slight flanges, which I have placed in the second period, and forty-five 
with well-developed flanges and no stop-ridge, twenty-six with similar 
flanges and narrow stop-ridge, eight palstaves with prominent flanges and 
fifteen with less prominent flanges curving into the stop, provided with 
a single loop, which go into the third period. I do not know of any 
Scottish winged axe of the type found on the Continent and occasionally 
in England, that is, the type with prominent flanges placed close to the 
butt-end and bent over so as to form a kind of double socket; neither 
have L ever heard of a Scottish socketed axe which retains the merhory 
of the wings as a decorative motive. 

The three axes from Balecarry, and the one from Glentrool, Kirkeud- 
brightshire, are palstaves of the first described variety, the early type; 
while the two from Farr, Sutherland, and five from Caldonshill, belong 
to the second described variety, each having a single loop. One of the 
Caldonshill lot is a flanged axe without a stop-ridge of early form, which 
had survived to the time of the fully developed palstave,? and it is the 
only example of the flanged axe in this group of hoards. 


t Archeologia, vol. Lxi. p. 87. 
' Five of the axes from this hoard are in the National Museum, and there is another in 


Glasgow. Two more are understood to be in private hands in Wigtownshire, but I have not seen 
them, and it is believed that several others still survive. 





Fig. 4. Group of Relics belonging to Period IIL, the time of the Flanged Axe, (1) 
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Associated with the Glentrool axe (fig. 3, No. 3) were a rather broad 
rapier blade (fig. 3, No. 7), a spear-head with small loops at the base of the 
wings of the blade (fig. 3, No. 9), a tanged knife of unusual form (fig. 3, 
No. 10), two razors with bifid blades (fig. 3, No. 13), four small chisels or 
punches (fig. 3, No. 11), a massive dise-headed pin with a loop on the stem 
(fig. 3, No. 14), fragments of a tore of twisted wire (fig. 3, No, 15), a small 
oval plate with two perforations placed on one side of, but parallel to, 
the medial line (fig. 3, No. 16), at least thirteen amber beads generally 
of discoid or oblate form (fig. 3, Nos. 22-24), and a small bead of 
translucent blue glass (fig. 3, No. 18). 

The rapier blades from Kirkgunzeon and Drumeoltran, both in the 
Stewartry of Kirkeudbright, are fine castings, the blades being slender 
and fluted. 

No Scottish Bronze Age hoard exhibits such a variety of types of 
objects as that from Glentrool. It established the contemporaneity in 
Scotland of the early type of palstave with the spear-head with loops on 
the socket at the base of the blade; an early variety of the rapier and 
razor, the latter not yet having developed the perforation below the 
notch in the tip of the blade ; an early form of tore, possibly to be distin- 
guished by the thinness of the wire of which it is formed, and the massive 
pin with a loop on the stem. Small chisels like those found in the hoard 
may have been known during the period of the flat bronze axe, as some 
such tool would be required to form the herring-bone patterns which are 
seen on some of them, and probably they may have lasted into the period 
of the socketed axe. The group of five small chisels found together in 
the fort on Traprain Law, although placed in Period HI, may easily have 
belonged to later times, as most of the Bronze Age relics found on the 
hill belong to Period IV. Regarding the amber beads, such ornaments 
were known in Scotland during the time of the flat bronze axe, Period IT., 
as they have been found with a jet necklace and part of a food-vessel 
at Rothie-Norman, Aberdeenshire,' and they continued to be prized 
throughout, and after the close of, the Bronze Age. 

The presence of the glass bead in the Glentrool find is of special 
importance, as it may assist us in determining which 
implements and weapons were contemporary with certain > 
varieties of the cinerary urn. In 1891, a burial cairn 
was excavated on the farm of Gilchorn, Forfarshire? F's; 4. Glass Bead, 
when a large inverted cinerary urn was found contain- ea 
ing an incense cup and incinerated bones. In the cavity from which the 
urns had been extracted was a small oval bead of whitish glass (fig. 4). 
A second large cinerary urn was also found in a broken condition, and 

* Proceedings, vol. vi. p. 218. * Ibid., vol. xxv. p. 447. 
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in the soil beneath it a small leaf-shaped blade of bronze about 3 inches 
in length with a slight midrib, and a deep notch on each side at one end 
for fixing it to the haft (fig. 5), Fragments of two more small bronze 
implements with flat blades, probably knives or daggers, were found 
under the centre of the cairn in a cavity which seemed to have been 
rifled at some previous time. In this record we find two large cinerary 
urns with an incense cup, a small glass bead, and a 
little bronze implement provided with a peculiar device 
for the attachment of the haft. This arrangement, two 
deep notches at the butt-end of the object, occurs on a 
short broad rapier blade or long dagger blade found in 
the river Cree, Kirkeudbrightshire (fig. 3, No. 6), which 
is preserved in the National Museum, and is well known 
in English and Irish examples. The occurrence of a 
glass bead in the Glentrool hoard and in the Gilchorn 
#roup of relies (the first containing a rapier blade and 
the second two cinerary urns of a pronounced type, as 
well as a small bronze instrument which was fixed to 
its haft in the same way as certain rapier blades) per- 
mits of the suggestion that the cinerary urn with a 
heavy overhanging rim was contemporary with the 
bronze rapier blade in Scotland. It must be admitted 
that the evidence is slight and that the deductions are 
not conclusive, but pending further information on this 
very obseure subject, the possibility of these objects 
Fig. 5. Bronze Blade being contemporary should be considered. 

seoen, Giiokorn: (“Relics found -with Roottish cinerary urns do not help 
us very much in ascertaining the chronological position of the pottery 
relative to that of the weapons and implements of its period. In addi- 
tion to the Gilchorn discoveries, thin, flat bronze blades have been found 
with cinerary urns at Stobshiel, East Lothian, at Shuttlefield, Lockerbie, 
Dumfriesshire (fig. 6)2 at Cambusbarron, Stirlingshire, where a stone 
hammer was also found, and at Standing Stones, New Deer, Aberdeen- 
shire, with an incense cup; but as generally only small portions of 
them remain, it is impossible to determine the true character of the 
implements or to which of our periods the pottery belongs. 

Perforated stone hammers or axe-hammers have been found in a 
number of sepulchral deposits in Scotland, but as their use seems to 
have extended over a long period of time—from the Neolithic well 
through the Bronze Age—they do not advance our inquiries much further. 


* Proceedings, vol. xvi. p, 475. * Shid., vol. xiv, p, 280. 
* Jhid., vol. v. p. 7, “ fbid., vol. xxxv. p. 258, 
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A stone hammer was found in the horned chambered cairn at Ormiegill, 
Caithness," and another with neolithic pottery and three fine flint 
knives in the segmented chambered cairn at Tormore, Arran,’ which 
belong to neolithic times. One was found with a food-vessel under a 
cairn at Glenhead, Doune, Perthshire” while one was found in a cist 
with unburnt human remains at Cleughhead, Glenbervie, Kincardine- 
shire.’ An axe-hammer was found on the original sur- 

face under a cairn, which yielded up two food-vessels and 

several flint knives and a seraper at the Hagg Wood, 

Berwickshire’ A hammer as already noted was found | 

with a cinerary urn and a small fragment of a flat bronze 
blade at Cambusbarron, Stirlingshire; and another 
with at least nine cinerary urns, of which seven were 
plain unornamented vessels and two had heavy over- 

hanging rims, at 63 Nelson Street, Largs,® in 1908 and 1909, 

Axe-hammers have been found with or near cinerary 

urns in a stone circle at Crichie, Kintore, Aberdeen- 

shire;?7 at Oban, Argyll (fig. 3, No. 17);* at, Lawfield, 

Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire:" at Glengyre, Wigtown- 

shire; and at the Fossil Grove, Whiteinch, Glasgow." | 

Probably some of these hammers and axe-hammers 
belong to the next period, that of the socketed axe, us 
some of them have been found with cinerary urns 
having heavy overhanging rims—a type of vessel found ; 
also with the small oval bronze blade decorated on both Fig. 6, Bronze Blade 
faces with lozenge designs which, we shall see later, ‘om Shuttlefield. 
was contemporary with socketed axes, t) 

Another class of stone objects which must have been in general 
use ever since the working of metals began is the whetstone; but 
extremely few of these instruments have been found in Scotland 
directly associated with relics of the Bronze Age, although numbers 
probably dating to this period have been found in many parts as casual 
finds. In the National Museum are two stone objects found at Easter 
Cairnhill, Peeblesshire (fig. 7, No. 1), and Castle Menzies, Perthshire, 
13, inches by [4 inch by ,y inch, and 3] inches by } inch by ,},; inch, 
flat on one side and rounded on the other, with semicircular ends, which 
probably have been used as whetstones. As a similar object was found 





' Proceedings, vol. vil. p. 490. * fhid., vol. xxxvi. p. 100, 

® fhid,, vol. xvii. p. 452. ‘ Thid., vol. xii. p. 608, 

© Tobie, vol. xiviii. p. S16, * Archoologia, vol. ixii. p. 2, 
? Proceedings, vol. xviii. p. TM. * Jie, vol zxxii. p. BR. 

* Supra, p. lH. * fied... pp. G8 and 102. 


" Thiel., p. 106. 
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Fig. 7. Whetstones: (1) from Easter Cairnhill; (2) from Gleniuce Sands; (3) from North Uist: (4) from 
Glendhu, Sutherland ; (3) locality unknown ; (6) from Torries, Oyne, Aberdeenshire. (4). 
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in a barrow at Rudstone, Yorkshire,’ with a human skeleton, and jet 
buttons with V-shaped perforations, this type of instrument may be 
assigned to our second period. Besides this type of whetstone there 
are numerous Scottish examples, beautifully fashioned, of reddish 
quartzite and other hard stones which seem to belong to the Bronze 
Age, some of them being perforated at one end. They are of small 
size, square or rectangular in section, and taper to the ends, which 
sometimes are rounded horizontally (fig. 7, Nos, 4). One of grey 
micaceous schist with an incomplete perforation at one end (fig. 8) was 
found in a cairn at Meiklerigg, Stenton, East Lothian* In the cairn 
were t“wo cists, one containing a cinerary urn with a heavy overhanging 
rim, and incinerated bones, and the other the remains of a skeleton, a 
well-flaked flint knife, and the whetstone. Another (fig. 7, No. 2) was 
found with the remains of a bronze dagger 

and incinerated bones in a cinerary urn 

on Glenluce Sands.* 

Although large numbers of whetstones, 
many of them very carefully made, have Fig. 8 Whetstone from Meiklerigg, 
been found in the brochs, crannogs, earth- Stenton. 
houses, and hill-forts of the Iron Age, those of the finely fashioned 
quartzite type are not included amongst them. In the National Museum 
we have a very large number of whetstones from such sites, but of these 
only one found in the fort of Dunadd, Argyll, resembles the quartzite 
examples in size and form, but it is made of schist. These little 
instruments were perhaps used more as burnishers for finishing off 
the bronzes than as mere sharpeners or whetstones. Less numerous 
are irregularly shaped, water-rolled pebbles of quartzite with worn 
facets on one or more edges, which may also have been Bronze Age 
burnishers: one of these was found in the fort on Traprain Law. 

A large, cordoned cinerary urn found at Balneil, Wigtownshire,’ con- 
tained a crutch-shaped bone ornament (fig. 3, No. 25), a quoit-shaped bead 
of bluish vitreous paste (fig. 3, No. 20), and a bronze chisel with a broad 
blade ending in abrupt shoulders, above which is a stout square tang 
much narrower than the blade (fig. $, No. 12). The chisel is of unusual if 
not unique form, and we cannot say definitely what was its period. 

The bead of bluish vitreous paste is an important piece of evidence. 
Beads of this material more or less bleached, in the form of a star (fig. 3, 
No. 19), or segmented (fig. 3, No. 21)—that is, like a number of small beads 
stuck end to end—have been found three times with cinerary urns in 
Scotland. A segmented bead was found in a cinerary urn at Mill of 


’ British Borrowa, p. 23, fi. 14. * Proceedings, vol. xiv. p. 221, 
® Jbid., vol. xxik p. i, * Ibid, vol. 1. p, 30 
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Marcus, Forfarshire,'! two were found with a star-shaped bead in one 
of the cinerary urns found in a cairn on the Stevenson Sands, Ayrshire, 
and a star-shaped example was recovered from a einerary urn at 
Pitdoulzie, Auchterless, Aberdeenshire Segmented beads closely resem- 
bling the Scottish examples in shape and colour and described as of 
bluish faience have been found in graves in the south of England, and 
have been claimed as imports from Egypt. Whether this is correct or 
not, I do not think there is mueh doubt that the Scottish beads were 
manufactured in Scotland. They are not made of faience but of 
vitreous paste, and the smaller ones are translucent, I cannot learn of 
any star-shaped beads of the Scottish type having been found in Egypt, 
while they have been found in widely separated parts of our country. 
In addition to those found with cinerary urns other star-shaped beads 
have been picked up as surface finds in Morayshire, Aberdeenshire, 
Perthshire, and Wigtownshire,‘ and segmented beads in Morayshire, 
Ayrshire, and Wigtownshire.’ Several quoit- and star-shaped beads 
have been found in Ireland.‘ 

Only one of the hoards of the third period comes from the north of 
Scotland, from Sutherland, the most northerly county on the mainland, 
and five of the remaining six, which include the two consisting solely of 
rapier blades, from the adjoining counties of Wigtown and Kirkeudbright, 
in the extreme south. When we consider the small number of palstaves 
found in Scotland compared with that of Hanged axes, and the distribution 
of the hoards, it might be suggested that the palstaves were imported 
from Ireland, which lies only about twenty miles from the Wigtownshire 
eoast. But this does not follow, as halves of three moulds for axes of this 
period have been discovered in the country. Still they do not help us very 
much in clearing up this point, as two are incomplete and one is of quite 
an abnormal if not unique type. One of the first two, which. shows 
only the front portion of the blade, comes from Eildon Camp, Roxburgh- 
shire, in the south-east, and the other, which also shows only the front 
part but which may have been for casting palstaves, is believed to have 
been found in Orkney, in the far north; the third mould from Glengyre, 
Wigtownshire, would produce an axe-like object of palstave form, only 
instead of having hollows on the faces near the butt-end between the 
wings, it would have projections increasing in size from the butt-end to 
a short distance in front of the centre, these projections having rounded 
terminals facing the cutting edge, so that it is impossible to understand 
their purport or how the implement was fixed to the haft. 

' Proceedings, vol. xxiv. p. 470, * Tote, vol. xl. p. S87. 4 fbid., p. 36. 


Ibid, pp. 33, 387. Ibid. p. 300, * Thid.. p. 38. 
* Supra, p. 105, 
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Though no objects of gold appear in this group of hoards, a coiled 
armlet of this metal belonging to this period, formed by twisting three 
wires together, welding the ends and turning them back about two 
inches, was found at Slateford, Midlothian (fig. 18), and one of nearly 
similar shape with three palstaves at Granty Fen, Cambridge.’ The 
English example, however, is of cruciform section. What seems to have 
been a gold tore of the Glentrool variety was found in a damaged 
condition in a stone circle at Leys, near Inverness. 


Periop [V.—TuHe Sockerep AXE. 


Forty-nine hoards belong to the time of the socketed axe (fig. 9, 
Nos. 1-3), the commonest types of weapons appearing in them being 
the socketed axe itself, the spear-head without loops but with pin holes 
in the socket (fig. 9, Nos. 7 and 8), and the sword (fig. 9; Nos. 4 and 5). 
Of the many varieties of relics which are mentioned in this list of hoards, 
all but one—the bronze shield, which occurs alone in three different 
finds—have been found either in direct association with these axes, or 
with types of relics found in other deposits with them: so‘there is 
no doubt that with the exception of three or four varieties of relics, 
which must be considered survivals from an earlier time, all of them 
belong to the period under review. 

Four of the hoards consist only of socketed axes; in other nineteen 
these implements occur in association with other objects, In eight 
hoards they have been found with only one other type of relic, namely, 
in three with spear-heads, in two with swords, in one with a knife, in 
one with razors, and in one with penannular armlets with expanding 
terminals, In the last-mentioned hoard, from Rehill, Premnay, nine axes 
_and a number of armlets were found, but only one of the former and two 
of the latter are now traceable, these objects having been placed in the 
National Museum. At Balmashanner, Forfarshire, an imperfect socketed 
axe was found with twelve penannular armlets of the type just described, 
ten bronze rings without a break in them, varying from 7 inch to 
$y, inches in external diameter, the greater part of a bowl of cast 
bronze (fig. 9, No. 24),4 four penannular hollow gold ornaments of tri- 
angular section, three small penannular ornaments of bronze covered 
with gold foil, thirty-one amber beads and four jet beads. In the hoard 
from Poolewe, Ross-shire, five axes were discovered with a cauldron 
ring, a hollow ring, 2 inches in diameter, and a penannular ornament 

' Cambridge Antig, Soc, Proc., vol. xii. p. 96; Archeologia, vol, Ixi. p, 191. 

* Prehiat, Ann. of Seatlend, vol. i. p. 163, 


* A similar bowl was found at Ardoe, Aberdeenshire.—Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery 
vol. fi. p. 21, pl. eviii. O, 7, 
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of bronze with large.expanding cup-shaped terminals, of the type so 
frequently found in Ireland made of gold. 

At Auchtertyre, Morayshire, a socketed axe, two spear-heads with 
pin holes and six penannular armlets were found associated with 
fragments of a small ring of tin, and at Inshoch, Nairn, two similar 
axes and spear-heads with a semi-tubular ring, 2}} inches in external 





Fig. 10. Bronze Shield from Yetholm. 


diameter and }; inch in breadth. This very unusual type of ring, 
of which the method of attachment is not apparent, looks like a 
hollow ring cut in half round the periphery. Uncommon though it 
may be, it is not the only example found in Scotland, as another, 
27 inches in diameter and jf inch in breadth, was got at Monmore, 
Killin, Perthshire (fig. 9, No. 24), with two socketed axes, the greater 
portion of a knife with a rib on the medial line of the tang for 
fixing it to the haft (fig. 9, No. 12), a socketed gouge, a penannular 
armlet with expanding ends, and nine rings without a break, measur- 
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ing from 1,3, inch to 2) inches in diameter. The association of the 
gouge and socketed axe is seen again in the hoard from Adabrock, 
Lewis, which comprised two axes, one spear-head with rivet holes, a 
gouge, a tanged chisel (fig. 9, No. 15), the only bronze hammer (fig. 9, 
No. 13) found in Seotland, three razors with bifid blades, portions of a 
thin bronze bowl, two whetstones, one bead of gold, one of glass, and 
two of amber. One more gouge was found with a spear-head at Torran, 
Ford, Argyll. Another variety of relic, which like the gouge is a wood- 
worker's tool, is the small socketed and curved bronze blade with a 
midrib on the inside of the curve only; it also has been found with 
socketed axes. In the Cullerne, Morayshire, hoard were a socketed 
axe (fig. 9, No. 1), two spear-heads, one of these curved tools (tig. 9, No. 18), 
and a razor with a bifid blade; and in the hoard from Wester Ord, Ross- 
shire, axes (number not specified), a curved tool, two rings, and an 
ornamented rod of bronze. <A third curved and socketed blade was 
found at the Point of Sleat, Skye, with two spear-heads, a sword, and a 
pin with a cup-shaped head, One hoard found at Kilkerran, Ayrshire, 
consisted of four axes, part of a sword, and two cauldron rings; another 
at Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh, consisted of one axe, fourteen or 
fifteen swords, the head of a dise-headed pin, the head bent over and 
lying parallel to the stem, a small semi-tubular mounting with two loops 
on the back (fig. 9, No. 25), and a ring, 3 inches in diameter, without a 
break in it. A hoard from the Island of Islay contained two socketed 
axes, a spear-head with loops, a flanged axe, or perhaps adze, as the cutting 
edge was parallel to the wings, and a halbert. Only one other spear- 
head with loops appears in the fourth group of hoards, and it was found 
with a sword, without notches on the edge of the blade, at Corsbie Moss, 
Berwickshire. We have seen that this class of spear-head has been 
assigned to the period of the palstave, and its occurrences with socketed 
axes and with an early sword points to the survival of an earlier type 
into a later period. The same might be said of the occurrence of the 
halbert with the socketed axe, but Mr W. Parker Brewis has drawn 
attention to a somewhat analogous hoard containing a halbert, a sword, 
and a spear-head found at Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, and from these two 
discoveries suggests that the halbert blade survived into much later 
times than has been generally accepted. The imperforate bifid razor 
blades, which were found associated with perforated examples and 
socketed axes, in the Dunbar and Adabrock hoards, were possibly also 
survivals of early types into later times. 

In addition to those hoards containing swords which have been 
discussed already, seven call for remark. Five of these contained chapes 


1 Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements, p, 270. 
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of the narrow- though not sharp-pointed variety. The hoard from the 
Clyde, near Renfrew, consisted of two swords and a chape; the one 
from Gogar House, Midlothian,’ of a sword, a chape, and a hollow gold 
penannular ornament of triangular section; the one from Kileonan, 
Argyll, of five swords, a chape, and a socketed spear-head with rivet 
holes; that from Cauldhame, Brechin, of four swords (fig. 9, No. 5), 
a chape (fig. 9, No. 6), and a similar spear-head; and that from 
Ythsie, Aberdeenshire, of three swords, a chape, and two pins of the 
sunflower type. The remaining hoards from Kelton, Kirkcudbright, 
and Duddingston Loch, Edinburgh, consisted of a sword and a ring, 
1,3, inch in diameter, in the former, and at least seven swords, twelve 
spear-heads, a small blade, the point of a rapier blade, and a cauldron 
ring (fig. 9, No. 27) in the latter. The last hoard contained only broken 
weapons; the spear-heads were all of large size, two of them having 
lunate openings in the blade, and one being of the barbed type with 
small lunate- openings, the only specimen of its type recorded from 
Scotland, though occasionally met with in England. In a hoard from 
the west of Scotland a broken spear-head was found, with a ferrule for 
the butt-end of a shaft of most unusual shape, as it terminated in a round 
expanded foot (fig. 9, No. 10); and in one of the hoards from the neighbour- 
hood of Forfar a socketed axe was found with a socketed knife.* 

There remain only two more hoards containing bronze objects to be 
mentioned, and each contains a bifid razor. A razor with a perforation 
in the blade (fig. 9, No. 20) and a socketed knife (fig. 9, No. 11) were 
discovered in Quoykea Moss, Orkney, and a razor without a perforation 
was found at the Braes of Gight, Aberdeenshire, with six penannular 
armlets with expanding ends, three rings, about 1] inch in diameter, 
connected with each other by a thin band of bronze (fig. 11), and three 
extraordinary necklets, two of which have a plain penannular wire of 
circular section, terminating in a loop at each end carrying another 
ring (fig. 12), and the third, a ring of circular section which, when 
complete, had perforated projections placed at regular intervals round the 
necklet with a ring in each projecting loop (fig. 15). 

Perhaps this last hoard should have been placed in the third period, 
as the razor, like those found with a palstave in the Glentrool hoard, 
had no perforation. But we have seen that in the two hoards from 


! A penannular brooch of bronze was also found in the same sand-pit, but it seems to belong 
to a later period, 

* In addition to the socketed knives mentioned from Forfar and Quoykea Moss, Orkney, the 
following examples have been found in Scotland:—One at Kilgraston, Perthshire (Ancient 
Bronze Implements, p. 208); one found with other bronze objects at Campbeltown, Argyll 
(Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 300); one from Clova, Aberdeenshire; one from 
Falkland, Fife; one from Little Crofty, St Andrews, Orkney; and another in the Clerk of 
Penleuik collection (Proceedings, vol. Ivi. p. 357), 
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Dunbar and Adabrock, an imperforate razor was found with perforated 
specimens and socketed axes, and so the Gight example may be con- 





Fig. 11. Bronze Rings conjoined from Braes of Gight, (4.) 


sidered a survival into the later period of an early type, especially as 
it was associated with penannular armlets with expanded ends which 





Fig. 12. Bronze Necklet from Braes of Gight. (1.) 


have frequently been found in fourth-period hoards and, so far, never 
in those of the third period. 

Reviewing this group of hoards, we see that socketed axes occur 
twenty-three times, spear-heads with pin holes fourteen times, swords 
twenty-two times, chapes five times, solid rings of various sizes without a 
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break in the ring five times, penannular armlets of ordinary types 
(fig. 14) five times, and shields, gouges, curved wood-workers’ tools, and 
eauldron rings three times; besides these, many other classes of relics 
occur once or twice. 

Although there is no satisfactory Scottish record of any of the types 
of weapons or implements mentioned in the last paragraph having been 
found in direct association with pottery, a number of distinctive little 


sf “ee 





Fig. 13. Bronze Necklet from Broes of Gight. ¢}.) 


instruments of bronze have not infrequently been found with cinerary 
urns. These are the delicate, thin, oval blades, decorated on both faces 
with incised lozenge designs, hatched and plain, and having a tang for 
fixing the haft, or a rivet hole in the base instead. None of them has 
been found in the hoards. One was found in a cinerary urn at Magdalen 
Bridge, Midlothian; two at St Andrews, Fife; one at Shanwell, Kinross 
(fig. 9, No, 21); and one at Balblair, Sutherland, under similar cireum- 
stances. One was discovered in a cairn at Lierabol, Sutherland, and 
another in a cairn at Rogart (fig. 9, No. 22), in the same county. The 
only English example known to Sir John Evans was one found with a 
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socketed hammer, a socketed axe, twelve palstaves, and other objects at 
Taunton.! Montelius, it may be stated, places these instruments in his 
fourth period, the time of the sword without notches and the socketed 
axe. The urns with which the Scottish examples were found are either 
of the type with the heavy overhanging rim, or encircled with one or 
more cordons. 

Although none of the larger bronzes can be directly associated with 
the cinerary urn, it is possible to connect two of their contemporary 
ornaments, the penannular armlet and the small penannular ornament of 
gold, with this class of pottery. Two penannular armlets and three small 
penannular ornaments (fig. 20), all of gold, were found in a plain tlower- 





Fig. 14. Bronse Armilet from Auchtertyre. (}-) 


pot-shaped cinerary urn, only 6 inches in height, and one of the rudest 
of these urns found in Scotland, which was discovered near Duff House, 
Banff, Fragments of a thin blade of bronze were also found in this urn. 
In an urn field at Alloa, Clackmannanshire, which yielded twenty-four 
urns, two penannular armlets of gold with expanding ends were found 
on the cover stone of a cist containing the remains of an unburnt human 
skeleton. A gold armlet of the same type was recovered from among 
the burnt bones in a cinerary urn dug out of a large mound at Upper 
Dallachy, Banffshire. In one of a group of cists opened at Largiebeg, 
Arran, was another of these armlets; and yet another was found in an 
urn in the north of Scotland in 1731.2 On the estate of Sunderland, Islay, 
an ornament with cup-shaped terminals, and another formed of “a 
broad band of gold beaten out so as to form a convex centre, on either 
side of which was a fluted ornamental border and a raised rim returned 
' Ane. Hr. Imp., p. 218. * Scotland in Pagan Times, the Bronze and Stone Ages, p. fH. 


7] 
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at the edge,” were found in or near one of a number of cists in the 
vicinity of a large standing stone. 

In three cases penannular armlets with expanding ends are stated 
to have been discovered in or near cists which, in the vast majority 
of cases, belong to the time of the beaker or food-vessel. This is 
suggestive of a very early date for this variety of armlet; but as 
these records are nearly a century old, and no details regarding the 
other contents of the cists have been given, too much reliance can- 
not be placed on them. It is quite clear, however, that this variety 
of ornament was contemporary with the cinerary urn, and as examples 
have been found with socketed axes and with other classes of objects 
found in association with the fully developed sword with the notch on 
the edge near the hilt, it can be claimed that the use of the cinerary urn 
extended down to the latter part of the Bronze Age in this country. 

Relics belonging to this period not found in the hoards but shown in 
fig. 8 are a sword with blade and pommel cast in one piece (No. 4) from 
Leadburn, Peeblesshire; a spear-head with lunate openings in the blade 
(No. 8) from Denhead, Coupar-Angus; a ferrule (No. 9) from the Clerk of 
Penicuik collection; an anvil (No, 14) from Kyle of Oykel, Sutherland; a 
socketed chisel (No. 16) from the Sim of Culter collection; a sickle (No. 19) 
from Dores; a razor of peculiar form (No. 23) from Kinleith, Midlothian; 
and a calcined flint arrow-head (No. 28) found ima cinerary urn at 
Kingskettle, Fife. 

Fragments of clay moulds for casting socketed axes, spear-heads with 
lunate openings, swords, and other indeterminate objects of this period 
have been found on Traprain Law, East Lothian,’ and two moulds of 
stone for casting socketed axes have been found at Roskeen, Ross-shire ;- 
but so far there is no evidence of the cire perdue process having been 
inuse. No similar clay moulds seem to have yet been found in England, 
but one or two fragments of sword moulds of clay have been discovered 
in Ireland. Doubtless the fragile and perishable nature of these objects 
accounts for their scarcity. . 

Occasionally small ornaments of bone and other materials have 
been found in Scottish Bronze Age graves. A bone pin or bodkin, 
another pin-like object and part of an ornament (fig. 15, No. 2) of the 
same material, and a bronze knife were recovered from a short cist 
which contained human remains at Letham Quarry, Perth’ In fig. 15 
are shown others found with urns. The bone ring with two small 


1 Proceedings, vol. lwi, p. 215, fig. 14. 

' Prehist, Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 445, figs, 48 and 40, 

* The bone objects are not mentioned in the report of the discovery in Proceedings 
wok, xxxi. p. 181. 
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loops on the exterior (No. 1) came from a short cist which contained a 
beaker, at Broomend, Inverurie, Aberdeenshire,’ and a ring of much 
the same form from a short cist containing a beaker, flint arrow-heads, 
and human remains, at Clinterty, Kinellar, Aberdeenshire* All the 
other objects were found with cinerary urns. The slate pendant (No. 3) 
was discovered in a cordoned urn, at Seggiecrook, Kennethmont, 





Fig. 15. Small objects of Bone, Stone, and Clay found with Cinerary Urns. i.) 


Aberdeenshire, and the bone bead (No, 7) and the conical and cylindrical 
partially perforated pendants of clay (Nos. 5 and 6) in a similar vessel 
in the same gravel pit, there being other five pendants of the latter 
type. A bead (No. 8) resembling No. 7 was found in a cinerary urn at 
Dalmore, Alness, Ross-shire. No, 10, like the last two, is perforated at 


' Proceedings, vol. vii. p. 112 * Jbid., vol. xxxix. p. 4H. 
1 Thief, p. 1, nnd vol. xii. p. 212. * Ibid, vol. xill. p. 257. 
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right angles, and was found with five calcined flint arrow-heads and 
three bone beads—of which two (Nos. 9 and 11) are illustrated—in an 
urn with a heavy overhanging rim in a cairn in the parish of Old 
Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire.! The bone pin-like object with the chisel- 
shaped end (No. 14) was recovered from an urn which contained burnt 
human bones and a flint arrow-head, at Foulford, Banffshire? and the 
three perforated objects (Nos. 4, 12. and 13) from urns discovered at 
Gourlaw, Midlothian ;? Balnabraid, Campbeltown, Argyll; and Wood- 
head of Garvocks, Dunning, Perthshire.® 

The hoards of this, the fourth, period, come from all parts of the 
country, from the extreme north to the extreme south, one of them 
having even been discovered within a short distance of such a remote 
corner as the Butt of Lewis. But of the forty-nine, only seventeen come 
from the counties south of the Forth and Clyde canal; eight of the 
twenty-three containing socketed axes, nine of the twenty-two containing 
swords, and only two of the fourteen containing spear-heads with pin 
holes in the socket, come from this part of the country. The fact that 
the majority of them come from the north, which was most remote from 
external influences and trade, is significant, and we may claim with a 
considerable degree of confidence that the manufacture of the various 
classes of implements and weapons was carried on in the north as well 
as in the south, although the discovery of moulds for swords and spear- 
heads has, so far, been contined to the latter part. Indeed, if we limit 
our inquiries to the hoards containing penannular armlets of bronze with 
solid expanding ends, it is seen that the whole five which produced these 
ornaments come from the north and north-east. The distribution of the 
hoards containing similar armlets of gold, when considered irrespective 
of the numbers of specimens contained, is also interesting, because it is 
sometimes suggested that these objects were imported from L[reland. 
Five come from the north and north-east of the country, four from the 
same quarter but near the divisional line mentioned; omitting the 
abnormal examples from Carmichael, four from the southern counties, 
and eight from the western seaboard, going as far north as the neighbour- 
hood of Fort William. If the provenance of discoveries may be taken as 
evidence of the source of manufacture, it seems very likely that bronze 
examples were made in the north; and if this be so, there is no reason 
why those of gold should not have been made as well, seeing that 
the metal is found in the burns of both the north and the south. 

The evidence of the twisted tores of gold points to the same con- 
clusion, seven of the discoveries of these objects being located in the 


' Proceedings, vol. xlii. p. 218, * Fouad, vol, xxi. p, 221, * Jbtd., vol. xxxix. p. 416. 
« Thid., vol. liv. p. 179. + Thid., vol. xii. p. & 
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northern counties and only two in the south; five of the seven northern 
finds being so far away from Ireland as Aberdeenshire, Morayshire, and 
Ross-shire. 

During the Bronze Age the alterations which took place in the form 
of certain of the more important implements and weapons were brought 
about solely by the desire to develop and-improve them. From the 
simple flat axe was gradually evolved the socketed axe, and from the 
dagger came the spear-head and the sword. But the variations which 
occurred in the ornaments seem rather to have resulted from changes of 
taste and fashion. During the second period, that of the flat axe, the 
elaborate necklace of jet or lignite im its various forms was a popular 
ornament, but there is no evidence to show that it continued to be made 
and worn into the fourth period. If we restrict ourselves to the evidence 
supplied by the hoards, the only jet ornaments of the time when the 
socketed axe was in use were flattened spheroidal beads. There is no 
appearance of the armlet of jet which was so popular in Scotland 
during the Early Iron Age, and especially in the first four centuries of 
the Christian era. Of course, these armlets may have been made before 
the close of the Bronze Age while cremation of the dead was practised, but 
as the Scottish examples are usually made of cannel coal or shale, they 
would have little chance of surviving the flames of the funeral pyre. 
There was also a complete change of fashion in the bronze armlet. At 
the time of the flat axe there were several varieties: the simple ring, 
generally flattened on the inside, with or without a break in it, but with 
the ends closely pressed together (fig. 2, No. 8), what may be termed a 
broad cordoned armlet (fig. 2, No. 10), and a still broader ring with 
repoussé ornamentation, cast without a break (fig 2, No. 9). Although 
a number of plain rings of various sizes without a break and of circular 
section have been found with the socketed axe, the typical armlet of this 
period seems to be of the penannular variety with expanding ends, 
Also, the tore of twisted wire of the flanged axe time may be the pro- 
genitor of the twisted tore formed from a thin strip of metal which 
was contemporary with the socketed axe, 

From our survey of the hoards we may assign the following lists of 
objects to the four different periods into which we have divided the 
Bronze Age in Scotland :— 


Pertiop I. 
Flat copper axes and pottery of unspecified character. 
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Periop II. 


Flat bronze axes; flat axes with slight flanges running as far as and 
dying out at the butt-end and where the front part swells out to form a 
crescentic cutting edge; halberts; thin, flat, round-pointed knives, with 
rivet holes in the butt; thin, flat, triangular daggers with sharp points, 
slight longitudinal ribs, and rivet holes in the butt; hollow, conical 
bronze bosses; plain bronze armlets, either completely annular or with 
a break in the ring, the ends of the latter being brought close together, 
usually flattened on the inside; cordoned flat bronze armlets with a 
similar break in the ring; completely annular bronze armlets with 
repoussé ornamentation; ear-rings of bronze and gold; gold lunule; 
thin gold mountings for the hafts of knives and daggers; necklaces of 
thin tubular bronze beads with a wooden core; amber beads; jet buttons 
with V-shaped perforation; jet necklaces of discoidal and oval beads, 
and of trapezoidal and triangular plates, frequently with a triangular 
pendant at the lowest central part; beakers and food-vessels; flint arrow- 
heads; stone hammers and axe-hammers; stone bracers or wrist-guards; 
stone moulds for casting flat axes, rings, and bars or ingots; pins and 
small ornaments of bone; and a horn spoon, 


Peron ITI. 


‘Flanged axes with or without stop-ridges, the flanges wide and 
triangular and much shorter than those of the second period; palstaves 
with wide triangular flanges and a sunk stop; palstaves with flanges 
narrower and curving into the stop and with a loop on one side; socketed 
spear-heads with loops on the socket or at the base of the wings of the 
blade; daggers; rapier blades; a tanged knife with parallel sides and 
rounded point; small chisels without a stop on the stem; tanged razors 
with a notch in the tip of the blade but with no perforation below the 
notch; a twisted tore of thin bronze wire and one of gold; a coiled armlet 
of gold; a pin with discoidal head and loop on stem; small oval doubly 
perforated plate of bronze; beads of glass and amber; flint arrow-heads ; 
stone hammers and axe-hammers, and stone moulds for casting spear- 
heads with loops and palstaves—possibly also cinerary urns, incense cups, 
and segmented, quoit-shaped, and star-shaped beads of bluish vitreous 
paste. 

Periop IV. 

Socketed axes; spear-heads with pin holes in the socket and with 
lunate openings in the blade—one of the latter of the variety with barbs 
at base of the blade; swords with notches on the edges, and occasionally 
with pommel and grip cast with the sword; sword chapes narrowing 
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towards a blunt point; shields; socketed gouges; socketed curved tools; 
a socketed hammer; an anvil; tanged chisels with a stop on the stem ; 
socketed and tanged knives; razors with bifid blade and perforation 
beneath the notch; thin, flat, oval blades ornamented on the faces with 
or without a tang; hammered bronze cauldrons with heavy rings; 
hammered and cast bronze bowls; beads of amber, jet, glass, and gold; 
penannular hollow objects of gold of triangular section; small penannular 
objects of gold and of bronze, and with bronze cores covered with a thin 
leaf of gold; tores of gold and of bronze formed by twisting a thin narrow 
band of metal; penannular armlets of gold with and without expanding 
ends; penannular ornaments of gold and of bronze with eup-shaped ends; 
penannular armlets of bronze with expanding ends; rings of bronze 
without a break, varying from 3} inch to 3/, inches in external diameter ; 
cinerary urns and incense cups; flint arrow-heads; stone moulds for casting 
socketed axes, and clay moulds for casting socketed axes, spear-heads with 
lunate openings in the blade, and swords; necklets of bronze with pendant 
rings; large semi-tubular rings without any apparent fixing; a small semi- 
tubular ring with loops on the under concave side; pins of the sunflower 
type, with a cup-shaped head, and with discoidal heads either placed 
horizontally, or vertically with a shoulder on the stem, and trumpets.' 


A comparison of the results of these investigations with those of 
Montelius is unavoidable, as no one has dealt so completely with the 
chronology of the British Bronze Age as he, and it will be seen that some 
of the conclusions arrived at by this eminent antiquary must be modified 
when discussing the Scottish Bronze Age. This is only to be expected, as 
some very illuminating discoveries have been made in the fifteen years 
which have elapsed since his treatise was written. 

These modifications are specially noticeable with regard to the chron- 
ology of the pottery, as he placed beakers and food-vessels in his first 
period—that of the flat axe of copper, and the earliest cinerary urns in 
his second period—that of the true flat bronze axe, extending the range 
of this class of pottery into his fifth and closing period of the Bronze 
Age in Britain. Whether the beaker and food-vessel were contem- 
porary with copper axes in Scotland is not known, although an un- 
described vessel of clay is mentioned as containing the axes from 
Tonderghie. But there is no doubt that these two classes of urns were 
in general use during his second period, the time of the true flat bronze 

' Only two of the large trumpets of bronze which belong to this time have been found in 
Scotland. One, known as the Caprington Horn, which has the mouthpiece at the end and Is 
complete, was found at Coilsfield, In Ayrshire (Proceedings, vol. xil. p. 4); and the other, 


which is represented only by a small plece towards the narrow end and has the mouthpiece at 
the side, was found at Innermessan, Wigtownshire (Proceedings, vol. xxiii. p. 151). 
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axe. With regard to the cinerary urn no evidence has been forthcoming 
so far to show that it was known in Scotland during this period. The 
earliest date suggested by an examination of the hoards for this class of 
pottery in our own country is possibly the third period, and that part of it 
when the earlier variety of palstave had been evolved. 

When other classes of relics are considered, it will be noted that 
Montelius placed knives with the edges rendered concave by sharpening, 
and those of the Collessie type, bronze ear-rings and conical jet buttons 
with a V-shaped perforation, in his first period. But while there is no 
evidence from Scotland that any objects of these types were contem- 
porary with the copper axe, there are records showing that examples of 
every one of them have been found directly associated with the flat 
bronze axe of the second period, or with objects which are known to 
have been contemporary with it. There seems no good reason for 
Montelius assigning the Collessie knife to the first period, and the 
example from Butterwick, Yorkshire, to the second, as they resemble 
each other in size,in the shape of the blades, in the number of rivets 
(three) in the butt, and in the crescentic marking left on the blade by 
the haft. Again, the thin corrugated fillet of gold which had decorated 
the haft of the Collessie knife, assigned by him to his first period, is 
practically a duplicate of that found with the triangular dagger with 
three slight ribs from Blackwaterfoot, Arran, which had been placed by 
him in the second period. 

When we come to the third period, that of the palstave, Montelius 
was doubtful of placing socketed’ spear-heads in it, but he allotted the 
variety with slight loops at the base of the blade to his fourth period, 
by which time he considered that the socketed axe, the early sword 
without notches on the edges of the blade near the hilt, and the narrow 
chape or seabbard tip had come into use. That the socketed spear-head 
with the small loops at the base of the wings of the blade was contem- 
porary with an early type of palstave and should be definitely placed in 
the third period, is demonstrated by the Glentrool hoard. Again he 
assigned the narrow chape to his fourth period, that of the sword 
without notches on the blade; but that it existed during the time of the 
later sword with notches on the edges near the hilt, is proved by the 
discovery of five Scottish examples with these swords. 


Scotrish Bronze AGE Gotp ORNAMENTS. 


The following gold ornaments belonging to the Bronze Age have been 
found in Scotland, a few of which have already been mentioned in 


discussing the hoards. 
VOL. LVIL 11 
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Periop I. 
Narrow corrugated bands of gold which have been fixed to the hafts 
of bronze knives or daggers found at Collessie, Fife (fig. 2, No. 6a); 





Fig. 18. Gold Monnts from Barnhill. 4.) 


Skateraw, East Lothian; Blackwaterfoot, Arran (tig. 2, No. 7a); and 
Monikie, Forfarshire. 

Two thin circular, slightly convex discs found with a bronze knife at 
Barnhill, Broughty Ferry, Forfarshire (fiz. 16). 





Fig. 17. Gold Lanula from Coulter. 


Two ear-rings at Orton, Morayshire (fig. 2, No. 13). 

Possibly the four thin circular plates of gold, 22 inches in diameter, 
ornamented with concentric lines found with a necklace of amber beads 
at Huntiscarth, Orkney (Proceedings, vol. iii, p. 183). 
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Two lonule from Southside, Coulter, Lanarkshire (fig. 17); one from 
Auchentaggert, Dumfriesshire; and one found near Forres, Morayshire. 


Periop ITI. 
An armilet of four coils formed of three twisted wires united at the ends, 
which are recurved back, from Slateford, Midlothian (fig. 18), and part of a 
tore made of a twisted wire of square section, from Leys, near Inverness. 





Fig. 1K. Gold Armlet from Slateford, 


Periop IV. 

Four pennanular hollow ornaments of triangular section from the 
hoard containing a socketed axe at Balma- 
shanner, Forfarshire: one found with a sword 
and chape at Gogar House, Midlothian; one 
found with penannular armlets in a moss in 
the West Highlands (fig. 19); one, corrugated 
longitudinally, from Glenluce Sands, Wigtown- 
shire; and one found with a gold ring with 
cup-shaped terminals at Whitefarland, Arran. 

Three small penannular ornaments with 
bronze cores from the Balmashanner hoard: 
one with a copper core from Skye; another 
from Galloway; three of solid gold (fig. 20) West Highlands. 
found with two penannular gold armlets in 
a cinerary urn near Duff House, Banff; and two with slightly expanded 
ends at Strond, Harris, e 





Fig. 18 Gold Ornament from 


it.) 
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Of penannular armlets with expanding ends four were found at 
Ormidale, Arran; one at Penninghame, Wigtownshire; one at Bonnyside, 
Stirlingshire; one at Briglands, Fossoway, Kinross-shire; two at Alloa, 
Clackmannanshire (fig. 21); one in the 
Western Isles; two in a hollowed stone 
shaped like a rude bowl at Hillhead, 
Wick, Caithness: and two without ex- 
panding ends in a cinerary urn near 
Duff House, Banff, which also contained 
the three small penannular objects. All 
these are preserved in the National 
Museum, as also are two found with the penannular ornament of tri- 
angular section, already mentioned, in a moss in the West Highlands. 
Other records of these armlets with expanding ends are—one found with 
an urn in the Green Cairn, Upper Dallachy, Banffshire ;' at least thirty- 
six from Coul, Islay,t which were melted down; one from Galloway ;* 





Fig. 20. Gold Rin 
Ban 


> Ob) 





Fig. 21. Gold Armlet from Alloa. (4.) 


two found in 1871 in Kilmallie, Inverness-shire,‘ which may be the two 
in the possession of Cameron of Lochiel; two from Argyll, preserved in 
Inveraray Castle;* two from Shieldhill, Muckhart, Perthshire: one or 
more from Galla Law, Gullane, East Lothian;? five from Gallow Hill, 
St Vigeans, Forfarshire ;* one from Tangy, Kintyre; one from Boreland, 


' Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. i. p. 129. 
‘ Scotland in Pagan Times—Bronse and Stone Ages, pp. 211-3. 
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Old Luce, Wigtownshire;! one in a cist at Largiebeg, Arran; one in an 
urn in the north of Scotland; and three from Stonehill Wood, Carmichael, 
Lanarkshire,? of which one was of quadrangular section in the ring and 
expanding terminals, with two flat gold bands lapped round the ring, and 
the other two of quadrangular section in the ring but with round expand- 
ing ends, one of which had two flat bands of the same metal and a small 
penannular ring, corrugated lengthwise, wrapped round the ring. 

A few penannular ornaments with large cup-shaped terminals have 
also been found. One in the National Museum came from High 
Drummore, Kirkmaiden, 
Wigtownshire‘ (fig. 22); 
two from a loch in Gallo- 
way ;* one from Islay, now 
in the British Museum ; one 
from Cromdale, Inverness- 
shire,” with the inside of the 
cups decorated with a row 
of hatched triangles; one 
found beside a cist contain- 
ing a cinerary urn on the 
estate of Sunderland, Islay,’ 
and one found with the 
hollow ornament of trian- 
gular section at Whitefar- 
land, Arran, which are both in the Kelvingrove Museum, Glasgow. 

More than three dozen tores formed of a twisted flat band of gold 
with hooked ends were found on the farm of The Law, Urquhart, 
Morayshire; six of these and a fragment of one of bronze, which is 
said to have been found with them, being preserved in the National 
Museum and seven in the British Museum: one was found on the Moor 
of Rannoch, Perthshire; two at Overshill, parish of Belhelvie, Aberdeen- 
shire; one at Cothill, Belhelvie; two fragments of another in the same 
parish; one at Little Lochbroom, Ross-shire; and a number at Lower 
Largo, Fife, of which three (fig. 23) and part of another are in the 
Museum. One of triangular section, which may be of an earlier period, 
was found in Stoneykirk, Wigtownshire (Arch. Coll. of Ayr. and Gall., 
vol. v. p. 38), Several were found with a hollow mounting for the head 
of a staff or baton, elaborately decorated with late-Celtic designs, and 





Fig. 22. Gold Ornament from High Drummers. 


' Arch, Coll. of Ayr. and Gallowey, vol. ¥. p. 38, 

* Prehiat. Ann. of Scotland, vol, i, p. 458. 

* Proc, Soc, Antig. Lond., 2nd series, vol. ii, p. 401. 
* Proceedings, vol. xxix. p. 8. 

— Prehist, Ann, of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 400-8. 
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two pellets with a cruciform punch mark on each, all of gold, at Shaw 
Hill, Cairnsmuir, Peeblesshire; the staff head and gold pellets being in 
the Museum. The last find is of more than ordinary importance, as it 
shows how typical Bronze Age objects continued in use well into the 
Early Iron Age. 


Like the arrow-head of flint, other small tools of this material, as also 





Fig. 24. Gold Tore from Lower Largo, 


stone axes, doubtless continued to be used in Scotland until the latter part 
of the Bronze Age. Reference has already been made to the discovery 
of arrow-heads with pottery of the period, but scrapers and knives have 
also been found with each of the three commonest classes of urns— 
beakers, food-vessels, and cinerary urns; iron pyrites and flint for 
striking fire have been discovered with the last-mentioned variety. 
As for stone axes, three examples of these and a socketed bronze axe, 
said to have been found together in the parish of Southend, Kintyre, 
are preserved in the Museum. 


AN OLD CHAPMEN’S STANDARD YARD-MEASURE. 167 


IV. 
AN OLD CHAPMEN’S STANDARD YARD-MEASURE FROM CERES, 
FIFE. By JAMES L. ANDERSON, F.S.A.Scor. 


In the summer of 1914, when on a visit to the late George Millar- 
Bowman of Logie (of old known as Logie-Murdoch), an estate giving 
name to that parish in the north of Fife, he presented to me what he 
described as the Standard Yard-measure of the Chapmen of Fife for 
the parish or district of Ceres, and I now present it to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. It is not of itself a measure. It was the 
standard or gauge by which the ellwands (so called whether containing 
36 or 37 inches) were tested and regulated, Of iron and strongly wrought, 
it weighs 3 lb, 24 oz. and has a hinge in the centre so that it can 





; : ~)t— 
Fig. 1. Chapmen’s Standard Yard-meéeasure, 


be folded over into half its real length. Between the flanges at each 
end its total length is exactly 36 inches. These flanges dovetail into 
each other, There is a small downhanging projection at each end, so 
that it can be easily lifted for use; and at the back of the hinge there 
is a lip of iron, preventing back pressure and so keeping it always on 
the straight when open. There are two notches upon one of the outer 
sides, each indicating 44 inches, which is 4th of a yard. The photograph 
of the article (fig. 1) shows it partially opened. 

Mr Bowman informed me that it was purchased by his mother (who 
was born in Ceres, where her father was a clergyman) round about 1560, 
from David Henry, a general merchant in the town, who was the last 
boxmaster and clerk there of the Chapmen. He died shortly afterwards. 
Lremember him well. At the same time he offered her the Official Box 
of the Society which by that time had ceased to exist. She regretted 
she did not acquire it also. Where it is now Mr Bowman did not know. 
Neither do L 

There are two inscriptions on the inner side of the measure, but both 
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are faint and somewhat obscure and worn. It was thickly coated with 
rust when I got it. From what can tentatively be deciphered they 
appear to be:— 


On the left-hand half, ER )) EP 
On the right-hand half, RO ND ON CLERK 1705 


The words appear to have been incised somewhat lightly by a chisel, 
when perhaps the metal was cold, and are now difficult to read, save 
the word and figures Clerk 1705, which are more plain, except that the 
date may be 1703. ER may represent a part of the name of Ceres, and 
a Robert Anderson may have been the clerk at that time. But to have 
thus to prove the genuineness of the article is to call it in question, and, 
in view of its provenance, it may well be presumed. 

The Seots ell consisted of 37 inches, whereas this is of 36 inches, or 
1 yard exactly. In the fourth Parliament of James I, held at Perth 
lith Mareh 1436, it was ordained that the “elne shall conteine thrittie 
seven inch,” as in the corresponding statute of King David. By the 
Act 2, Charles IT, 1663, ¢. 18, the foot-measure is declared to be of 12 
inches, whereof the ell contains 37 inches; and iron or copper measures 
are ordained to be made and kept by the burghs according to it. The 
article now presented is a standard issued by the Chapmen of Fife, based 
upon the official dimensions, and by it the travelling Chapmen, as has 
been said, regulated the measuring rods they carried as they peram- 
bulated, sometimes on horseback, their several districts. False measures 
were stigmatised by the Societies, and the condemned ellwands, ete., were 
destroyed. 

The Societies of the Chapmen regarded themselves as corporations 
within their own separate shires or districts, and had their office-bearers 
chosen annually, of whom one was a clerk, as the records show: and 
there are many interesting references to them in old song and story. In 
the time of the persecution in Scotland the Chapmen were credited with 
having, in their rounds, convened people to conventicles; and on p, 102 
of the ninth volume of the Scottish Antiquary, 1895, there is printed an 
account (from a MS, in the Advocates’ Library) which states that Captain 
Buckholm, in command of the King’s Guards, in 1678, near to Kinross, 
took Gilbert Marnock, Lord of the Chapmen in.Fife and Kinross (such 
was the title of their head official), and David Barclay, and carried them 
to Edinburgh, where they were imprisoned a long time, and afterwards 
sentenced to banishment to foreign plantations; they were carried to 
London, but were released there. | 

However, our subject need not carry us further. 

Reference may be made to the Standard Ellwand of Inverkeithing, 
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of bronze and iron, dated 1500, which was described by Sir James 
Balfour Paul in the Proceedings, vol, xxxi. p. 215, and to the wooden 
standard yard-measure of the City of Edinburgh bearing the initials of 
Patrick Lindsay, Dean of Guild, 1726, which is preserved in the Museum 
(Proceedings, vol. iy. p. 442). There is also an old ell-gauge at; Dunkeld, 
of which mention is made in the old Statistical Account, vol. xx. 
p. 433, and to which attention has been directed by Mr Henry Coates, 
F.8.A.Scot., who has kindly fur- 
nished the following details, and 
to whom I am indebted for the use 
of the block illustrating it. 

' This ell-gauge (fig. 2), which is 
made of solid bronze rods, is built 
into the front of a house on the west 
‘side of the Square, Dunkeld, being 
the corner building at the entrance 
of Cathedral Street. This is the 
oldest part of the town, Cathedral 
Street containing the only houses 
Which survived the fire in 1689, 
when Dunkeld was attacked by the 
Jacobite troops. The building to 
which the gauge is fixed is known 
as St George's Hospital, which was 
rebuilt in 1757. As the gauge bears 
the date “a.p. 1706,” it had prob- 
ably formed part of the original 
hospital, and been transferred when 
the building was reconstructed, 
The hospital is an ancient endow- 
ment, Six or seven old men belonging to Dunkeld still get 14 Ib. of 
meal each fortnight, called the “Beedesman Meal,” provided out of the 
rent of the hospital building. 

The gauge is built into the front wall of the hospital in an upright 
position, and is kept firmly in its place by means of two Y-shaped arms 
at the top and bottom. It is in a perfect state of preservation. The 
date is incised in the metal at the top of the shaft. The bottom is 
32 inches from the ground, the measurement of the gauge being 
374+ inches, 

The dimensions of the gauge are:—Total length over all, 52) inches. 
Length of shaft, between the springing of the arms, 43 inches. Length 
of gauge, between the sockets on the left side, 39 inches. Length of 





Fig. 2. Bronze Ell-eange at Dunkeld. 


= 
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gauge, between the sockets on the right side, 37} inches. Length of 
arms, outside, 6 inches. Length of arms, inside, 5} inches. Width of 
metal of arms, } inch. Width of metal of shaft, above upper socket, 
1} inch. Width of metal of shaft, below lower socket, 1} inch. Width 
of metal of main body of shaft, }} inch, 


The length of a Scottish ell being 37 inches, the space between the 
sockets on the right side of the gauge (37} inches) would allow an ell 
measuring-stick to go in easily; but possibly the metal may have been 
reduced by about , inch at each end, either by wear and tear, or by the 
action of the weather. 


Monpbay, 12th March 1923. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., D.Lirr., LL.D.., 
in the Chair. 


On taking the Chair, Dr Macdonald announced that Mr Douglas P. 
Maclagan, W.S., had been appointed Interim Secretary of the Society 
in place of the late Mr Robert Scott-Moncrieff. 


On the recommendation of the Council the following were elected 
Honorary Fellows :— 


M. Appt H. Brecin, D.L.C., Professeur A l'Institut de Paléontologie 
Humaine, Paris, 110 Rue Demours, Paris. 

Professor FRANz Cumont, 10 Corso d’ Italio, Rome. 

G, F, Hii, M.A., F.B.A,, LL.D., Keeper of Coins and Medals, British 
Museum, London, W.C. 1. 

Dr BERNHARD SALIN, State Antiquary-in-Chief, Stockholm. 

F. G. Simpson, 6 Albion Crescent, Scarborough, 

Mrs ArtTHUR StronG, Litt.D., LL.D., F.S.A., Life-Fellow of Girton College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Director of the British School at Rome, 
Valle Giulia, Rome. 

M. A. M. TALLGREN, Professeur 4 l'Université, Dorpat, Esthonia. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


MICHAEL CorBET ANDREWS, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.G.S., F.R.S.A.L, Orsett, 
Derryvolgie Avenue, Belfast. 

ARCHIBALD MAXWELL EpincTon, of the Montreal Daily Star, Montreal, 
Canada, 

REGINALD F. Fatruig, Architect, 7 Ainslie Place. 
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ANDREW Gipson, J.P., M.B., F.R.C.S,(Edin.), St Brinnans, Baillieston, 
near Glasgow. 

Henry Jonun Horie, M.A., M.B., Ch.B., 145 High Street, Montrose. 

STEWART DovuGLas JAcKson, 78 West George Street, Glasgow. 

JoHN Boyvp Jamieson, M.D., FLR.C.S.E., 43 George Square. 

Pamir Newson, M.D., Ch.B., F.S.A., Beechwood, Allerton, Liverpool. 

Rev. A. F. Scorr Pearsox, The Manse, West Kilbride. 

JoHN RicHARDsoN, W.S., 17 India Street. 

JoHN KEMP STARLEY, The Manor House, Ryton on Dunsmore, Coventry. 

THEODORE Raprorp THomson, B.A.(Cantab.), M.R.C.S.(Eng.), 4 Galveston 
Road, Putney, London. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the donors :— 


(1) By the Norra British Rarpway Company. 


Food-vessel Urn, 5} inches in height, found in a short cist near Camelon 
Railway Station, Stirlingshire, and fragment of an Iron Sword, found in 
a grave, with human remains, near the above. (See subsequent com- 
munication by Mungo Buchanan, Corresponding Member.) 


(2) By James Mackenzir, J.P., F.S.A.Scot. 


Packman’s Wooden Yard-mesasure, marked on one side with incised 
lines at 2}, 44,9, and 17 inches from oné end. 


(3) By Joux Fercuson, F.S.A.Scot. 


Brass Matrix of the obverse of the seal of the Abbey of Inchaffray, 
2} inches in diameter, showing the side of a Church with central and side 
towers; in the former is a high-arched doorway, within which is a full- 
length figure of St John with nimbus, a palm branch or large quill pen 
in his right hand and a book in his left; around the edge is the legend: 
S' COMUNE: ECCE. SCI. IOH' IS: EWANGELIST . DE INSULA. MISSARUN, 

Seal of Alexander, Duke of Albany, 1458-1485, in red sealing-wax. 
Ist Arms of Scotland, 2nd Earldom of March, 3rd Isle of Man, 4th 
Annandale; above the shield a coronet, over which a saltire cooped 
between two stars, supporters, two bears muzzled, collared, and chained 
—as No, 2576 of W, Rae Macdonald's Scottish Armorial Seals, p. 32. 


(4) By W. W. Huwster, F.S.A.Scot. 


Old dentist's Key for extracting teeth. 
Two Communion Tokens of the parish of Gordon, 1719, 
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(5) By James M‘PHerson, F.S.A.Scot, 


Pewter Communion Cup with globular bowl, everted lip, baluster- 
shaped stem, and domical foot; height 9 inches, diameter of bowl 55's 
inches, depth of bowl 3} inches, diameter of foot 4,%, inches, bearing on 
the bowl the inscription BELONGING TO THE/ ASOCIATE CONGREGATION 
in East oF Fire, 1743; believed to have been used in the village of Ceres. 

Weaver's Candleholder of iron in the form of an inverted T, with a 
twisted stem, I] inches in length, terminating in a hook; the arms also 
twisted, 1 foot in total length, terminating in sockets; found with the 
débris of an old handloom in the garret of an old house in Church Street, 
St Andrews. 


(3) By JAmMes S. Ricnarpson, F.S.A.Scot,. 


Powder-horn of ox horn, with a nozzle of the same material, 164 inches 
in length along the exterior curve. Engraved on it are the arms of 
Rutherford—an orle surmounted by three martlets, with crest, a martlet, 
and motto Provipe—and the name JoHN RUTHERFORD, 1757. It also 
bears representations of Edinburgh Castle, a ship in full sail, a stag, a 
unicorn, and a peacock. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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A ROMAN INSCRIPTION FOUND AT JEDBURGH, AND SOME ROMAN 
SCULPTURES RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. By GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F’.B.A., D.Litrr., LL.D., 
FS. A.Scor. 

1. 
INSCRIPTION FROM JEDBURGH. 


The operations of a preservative character which have been so 
admirably carried out at Jedburgh Abbey under the supervision of the 
Ancient Monuments Department of H.M. Office of Works, have had the 
incidental result of bringing to light a very interesting relic of the 
Roman occupation of southern Scotland. On 3th July last, while 
clearing a corner of the building of an accumulation of débris, the 
workmen came upon a flat stone, the surface of which was covered with 
partially effaced lettering. Mr C. R. Peers, who happened to arrive 
next day on a tour of inspection, at once recognised it as a Roman 
inscription, and subsequently wrote me suggesting that it would repay 
a more careful examination than he had had time to give it. Acting 
on this suggestion, Mr A, O. Curle and I visited Jedburgh together a 
week or so later, when Mr Menzies and the other representatives of 
the Office of Works took all manner of pains to help us, moving the 
stone freely to enable us to scrutinise it in various lights and to secure 
photographs under the best possible conditions. 

The block proved to be 19 inches long by 17 inches broad and 6 inches 
deep. The letters, which are not very artistically cut, are, as a rule, 
about 2 inches high. The reading which Mr Curle and I brought away 
with us was virtually identical with that shown in fig. 1, an illustration 
which I owe to the kindness of Mr R. G. Collingwood, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. It is reproduced from a drawing which Mr Collingwood 
made in autumn atter taking a rubbing. All the way down the right- 
hand side and again at the bottom the letters are indistinct through 
abrasion, and such signs of wear may indicate that the stone had been 
utilised by the builders of the Abbey as part of the pavement, Originally 
it had been an altar, as is proved by the appearance, in the last line, of the 
familiar formula, V-S-L-L-M. The name of the divinity (or divinities) 
to whom the vow was paid would naturally stand first. But there is no 
room for anything of the kind on the stone as it is to-day.! The imscrip- 
tion is, therefore, incomplete. As the top is neatly enough squared off, we 

* The markings at the top in Mr Collingwood's drawing may be the remains of the lower end 
of letters. 
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may reasonably conclude that the altar has been deliberately mutilated by 
being reduced in length, in order to adapt it for its secondary purpose. 
Possibly it was at the same time reduced in depth. That, however, is 
less certain. Some of the perfectly preserved altars in the Society's 
collection are no deeper. 

If the name of the divinity must remain unknown, the identity of his 
votaries is, fortunately, not open to question. The altar was set up by the 
First Cohort of Vardulli, an auxiliary regiment which long helped to 
garrison Britain, and by its then commanding officer, G. Quintius Severus, 


Fe GHIPTID: YAR DN 
CREO SG - 
O VINTIVSSEVERNS 
TRIR- COH EW SB 


e N\: CHINE 





whom we now hear of for the first time. Their names and titles occupy 
lines 1 to 4, and are set forth in perfectly straightforward fashion.* The 
two lines that follow present a more thorny problem. The fact that 
they begin with the word DOM(O) makes it clear that they record the 
birthplace of Quintius. Normally, one would expect a town-name to 
come next, Accordingly, when I first saw the stone, I was disposed to 
read the immediately succeeding letters as CAMVL, and to see in them 
the same abbreviation of the Roman name of Colchester as is found on 
some coins of Cunobelinus, the Cymbeline of Shakespeare. That, how- 
ever, left the remainder of line 5, as well as the whole of the partially 
obliterated line 6, hanging in the air without any very intelligible sense. 
In my perplexity I turned for help to Mr J. G. C. Anderson of Christ 
Church, Lecturer in Roman Epigraphy in the University of Oxford, 
whose acumen speedily supplied a satisfactory solution of the puzzle. 
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Mr Anderson found precisely the same difficulty in the reading 
CAMVL as I had done, But, after he had tried various alternatives, it 
oceurred to him that the ligatured letters might not be MV at all, but 
MI. The outcome, of course, was CAMIL, and with that the clue was in 
his hands, CAMIL is a quite regular abbreviation of Camilia, the name 
of one of the tribus rustice which were brought into being when the 
Roman franchise was extended beyond the city. And one of the best- 
known of the towns assigned to the tribus Camilia was RAVENNA. The 
arrangement of the words seems at first sight a little odd. But there 
are other provincial inscriptions which exhibit precisely the same 
peculiarity—domo followed by the name of the tribe and then by the 
name of the town.' Mr Anderson's suggestion thus makes excellent 
sense. It also agrees perfectly with the markings on the stone. Mr 
Collingwood's drawing, it is true, shows no trace whatever of a Vv. On 
the other hand, in certain lights there is discernible on the stone itsel f, 
immediately to the left of the E, something which I find noted in my own 
first copy as |. Though the indication has apparently been too faint to 
produce any impression in a rubbing, even under Mr Collingwood’s expert 
hands, it has not been faint enough to escape the camera. It can be 
made out quite distinctly in fig. 2. But it is not really an |. Comparison 
with the letter almost immediately below reveals it as the remnant of 
a V, the right limb of which has been rendered by a vertical stroke. 

We are now in a position to expand and translate what is left of the 
inseription:—“[......, ] coh(ors) prima) fid(a) Fardul(lorwm) clivium) 
Riomanorum) miliaria eq(uitata) et Glaius) Quintius Severus trib(unus) 
coh(ortiz) eiusdem dom(o) Camillia) Ravenna vilotum) s(olverunt) Meeti) 
Kihentes) m(erito).” That is to say,“[To...... ] the First Loyal Cohort 
of Vardulli, Roman citizens, a thousand strong, including a complement 
of cavalry, and Gaius Quintius Severus, their tribune, a native of 
Ravenna, a town of the Camilian tribe, paid their vow gladly, willingly, 
and rightly.” 

The regiment that figures here is known from a military diploma to 
have been in Britain at least as early as a.p. 98. How much earlier we 
cannot say, At one time it lay at Castlecary on the Scottish Wall: At 
another—probably before the Antonine advance into Scotland—it Was 

' CEL. vill, 3, from Lamlwesis, has Domo Collina Cibessos, and CIE. iil., Suppl. 7280, at 
Athens, has Domo Quirina Scupos; while from Morsia Inferior (Ibid, 12459) we get the variant 
Natus Fabia Anquira (=Ancyra) These instances do not exhaust Mr Anderson's parallels, 
Probably in such cases the name of the tribe should be regurded as part of the designation of 
the town. In support of this view, Mr Anderson cites C. Iulio C.F. Longino, domo Volfinia 
Philippis Macedonia, veteranus leg. viii. Aug., deductus ab dive Augusto Vespasione Quirina 
Reate etc, (CLL, ix., 484: Dessau, Inacr, Sel, SAF). 


* Roman Wall in Scotland, pp. H4f. I may take this opportunity of saying that Mr BR. G. 
Collingwood reads the name on the altar described there as NEPTVNO, not SILVANO. 
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quartered at Lanchester! But the fort with which its fortunes were 
most closely identified was Bremenium or High Rochester in Northum- 
berland, one of the eastern outliers of Hadrian's Wall. The large number 
of inscriptions which it has left there* shows that this must have been 
its station for many years. It may have moved to Bremenium when it 
left Castlecary. It was certainly at Bremenium as late as the reign of 
Gordian (A.D. 238-43)" The new Jedburgh inscription suggests that at 
some period prior to the abandonment of southern Scotland, circa A.D. 180, 


the garrison of Bremenium may have been called upon to furnish a 





Fizz. 9. 


detachment to hold a small post on the road to Trimontium. In this 
respect the other inscription from Jedburgh Abbey, discovered a good 
many years ago, provides a curious analogy. The regiment of Retian 
spearmen (fati gesati), which it mentions, was at Habitancium or 
Risingham, midway between Hadrian's Wall and Bremenium, in the 
reign of Caracalla—probably, therefore; for some time before or after 
or both. It looks as if a detachment of Retians*® had relieved a detach- 
ment of Vardulli, or a detachment of Vardulli a detachment of Rewtians, 
in the small post to which I have referred. 
t CTL, vii. 440, * Thid., vii, 1080, 1089, 1043, 1045, ete. * Tbid., vii. 1090, 


* Ephem, Epigr., iv. 1 ip. 24), and vii. 1002 (p. 23); Proceedings, 1011-2, p. 483. 
* The inscription speaks definitely of a detachment (verillatio). 
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One cannot help wondering where the post was. Hitherto it has been 
customary to assume that the Reetian altar was brought from Cappuck. 
That is, of course, possible, But those who know the locality best are 
inclined to doubt whether it would have been worth while to carry stones 
so far, when so much excellent building-material was available close at 
hand. It may be that both dedications really belong to a fort of which 
no trace now survives, but which once commanded the crossing of the 
Teviot. 


ie 
SCULPTURED STONES FROM CROY. 


The two sculptured stones which I propose to notice briefly appear 
to have been dug out of the ruins of the Roman fort at Croy about the 
end of the eighteenth or the beginning of the nineteenth century. For 
more than a hundred years they have been built into the wall of the 
farmhouse of Nether Croy. The house was recently pulled down, and 
Carron Company, to whom the property belonged, have kindly presented 
them to the Society for preservation in the National Museum. They 
were described to the Society of Antiquaries of London as long ago as 
1826 by a Somersetshire clergyman, the Rey. John Skinner, who had 
seen them when he was visiting Scotland in the preceding autumn, and 
had made drawings.' They are also discussed in my own book on The 
Roman Wall in Scotland? where attention is directed to certain in- 
accuracies in Skinner's sketches, The photographs from which the 
illustrations in The Roman Wall were reproduced had, however, to be 
taken under difficult conditions. Since the stones reached Edinburgh 
the thick coat of paint with which they were covered has been care- 
fully removed. A much more satisfactory examination has thus become 
possible, and some interesting details have been revealed. 

Fig. 3 is a small stone about 144 inches high and 13} inches broad. 
Originally it must have been somewhat larger. The rough edge along 
the bottom is suggestive of mutilation, and the tenant of 1826 told 
Skinner that, when he first saw the sculpture, there was an inscription 
beneath, but that the masons had hewn this away in order to fit the 
block into its place in the wall of the farmhouse. The portion that 
remains shows three soldiers standing to front, side by side, Each of 
the two towards the left has a pilum in his right hand, and supports 
upon the ground, with his left, an oblong, semi-cylindrical shield—the 

* Archorologia, xxi. (1827) pp. 455 ff. * Pp, 0 £. 

* The slight difference between these dimensions and those given in The Roman Wail ip. 360) 
is due to the measurements having been in the latter case taken while the stone was still in the 


wall and its outline not clearly distinguishable. 
VOL. LVI, 12 
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scutum of the Roman legionary. In the centre of the shield is something 
that may be merely a boss (wmhbo), but may possibly be a Gorgon’s head 
upon a raised rectangular background. Over the top hangs the soldier's 
helmet, suspended apparently by the chin-strap. The figure on the right 
also has a scufwm, but he carries it on his left arm, as when in action, 
and instead of a pilum he holds a drawn sword in his right hand, His 
helmet is visible in front of his body, either hung round his neck or 
(more probably) grasped in the fingers of his left hand. All three wear 





Fig. 3. 


the ordinary legionary tunic. The sculptor has shrunk from any attempt 
to indicate the cuirass realistically, and his representation of what is 
presumably the sagum or military cloak is curiously conventionalised. 
Skinner propounded the theory that we have here a portrait of the 
Emperor Septimius Severus and his sons Caracalla and Geta. That, 
however, is quite out of the question, Apart from other objections, it 
is obvious that Imperial personages would never have been represented 
with the uniform and equipment of the rank and file. The figures may 
well be intended for portraits, perhaps of a father and two sons who 
had fallen in battle. But,in the absence of the inscription, we can only 
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designate them as legionary soldiers, and conjecture that the slab may 
be the upper portion of a tombstone, 

Fig. 4 is much more of a fragment than fig. 3. It is the left-hand 
portion of a decorated slab that has originally borne an inscription. A 
figure of Venus quitting the bath, glancing furtively behind her as she 
steps to the left, is seen between two Corinthian pillars, from the inner 
of which an arch has sprung. The centre of the stone has been occupied 
by a large wreath, within which the inscription was cut, while a naked 





: “ 47 3" -"* 4g" 


Fig. 4. 


figure is huddled into the corner between the wreath and the base of 
the pillar beside it, Until the paint was removed, no trace of the 
inscription could be detected with confidence. Now, however, one can 
make out quite distinctly V and possibly Vi, which would correspond 
with Skinner's drawing.’ He saw in this the remnant of a dedication to 
Victory. Others have thought that the stone had belonged to the series 
of distance-slabs. A more likely explanation than either is that it has 
been an ordinary building-inscription consisting of three or four lines. A 
very similar, but somewhat simpler, stone is built into the wall of Cadder 


* Tt would also correspond with the drawing made in the same year by Dr John Buchanan 
(Stuart, Caled. Rom., 2nd ed., p. M1, footnote). 
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House.' It is quite complete, and shows, within a large wreath, the 
letters :— 
LEG 
i 
AVG 
FEC 


A stone from Croy Hill, that has long been in the National Museum,? 
proves that the Sixth Legion did building-work at the fort there. I 
should therefore propose to reconstruct the inscription of fig. 4 somewhat 
as follows :— 


_ LEG 

VI-VICTR- 

P-F-FEC 
II. 


ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATIONS ON TRAPRAIN LAW DURING 
THE SUMMER OF 1922. By JAMES E. CREE, F.S.A.Scor. 


This year the excavations on the Law were resumed on 22nd May. 
The ground selected formed an L-shaped area and lay to the north and 
east of that opened last year. It amounted to two complete sections, 
each of 50 feet square, and a fractional area adjoining on the north 
section © which was previously explored. The two complete sections 
mentioned have, in conformity with our previous method of identifica- 
tion, been named P and Q, while the fragmentary area which lay 
Immediately north of section O has been called O*, 

Minor excavations on other portions of the hill were carried out 
during the summer, but these will be described later. 

Tt will be remembered that last year, after determining that the 
ground examined had been under continuous occupation, at least during 
the period from the end of the first to the beginning of the fifth 
centuries A.D., we reverted to the original method of removing the ground 
in four more or less arbitrary levels of occupation. This method has 
been continued during the present year, and it must be borne in mind 
when examining the plans that they do not represent accurately the 
actual conditions existing at any particular period. As was explained, 
however, in our last report, the method of removing the soil in four 
levels has a certain stratigraphical value, as it assists us in approximately 
dating the relics recovered. 

* The Roman Wall in Scotland, p. 312, No. 10. * Tbid., p. 314, No. 22. 
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We shall now describe the excavated area, commencing with the first 
level section P. After removing the turf and, as usual, about 14 inches 
of soil, two large circular enclosures formed of rough stones were 
found to occupy the central position of the section, in a line north 
and south of one another (fig. 1). That to the north is smaller but 
more clearly defined. In the larger of the two a small piece of paving 
occupies a position not far from the south section line; while a few feet 
towards the west and adjoining the rough stones forming the enclosure, 
paving-stones may also be noticed. About 10 feet to the north-east lay 
a ruinous hearth, with three flat stones adjoining it on the north. This 
seems to have been orientated nearly east and west, the open end being 
probably towards the west. A few large stones will be noted forming 
a portion of the outline of the circle on the south-east. These have 
reference to the alignment of stones placed on the north-west of the 
roadway, which was described and shown on section N in last year's 
report. From the smaller enclosure on the north, two narrow passage- 
ways appear to have led to the south-west and north-east respectively; the 
latter being bordered on both sides with large stones. A ruinous hearth 
breaks the continuity of the northern are of this circle, and a few small 
paving-stones adjoin it on the north. Another fragmentary hearth 
orientated north-west and south-east, the open end being towards the 
north-west, and adjoining which were a few paving-stones, lay close to 
the western line of the section. In one half of another circular enclosure 
lying to the east lay the ruins of two or more hearths. The remaining 
segment of the circle appears on the west side, and also adjoining the 
roudway in section N excavated last year. 

Advancing now into section Q, another fairly well-defined enclosure, 
again formed of rough stones, will be noticed, lying towards the eastern 
side of the section. What appeared to have been two ruinous hearths 
were found slightly to the north-west of the centre; the more northerly 
being formed entirely of water-worn stones. Neither had any kerbstones 
remaining. To the north-east were indications of a passage-way, having 
on its north side a roughly circular area of paving, and another ruinous 
hearth with only three kerbstones left in position. In the eastern are of 
the enclosure, and adjoining the east section-line, remains of another 
hearth were laid bare; while on the south-east, and also breaking the 
outline of the enclosure, were a number of flat paving-stones. Close to 
the south section line, and within a few feet of the hearth last described 
in section P, lay a roughly square paved area; while on the extreme west 
of the section, and within a few feet of the south section-line, lay yet 
another. Due east of the former, and on the east section-line, half a 
rotary quern was found. 
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Plan of Foundations on the first 


(highest) level. 
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The only other structures worth noting in this section are the remains 
of a hearth formed of a few small water-worn stones and devoid of 
kerbing, which lay close to the north line of the section, and a rectangular 
hearth in the north-west corner orientated north-west and south-east, 
the open end being in the former direction, A few paving-stones must 
again be noted adjoining this hearth on the north-west. 

Entering now the fragmentary section marked O* on plan, we found 
few indications of structure definite enough to be worthy of notice. At 
the south-west corner were several paving-stones; while a more or less 
indefinite line, formed of rough stones, extended towards the east fora 
distance of over 25 feet. Slightly to the east of the centre of the area 
and towards the north-west were small groups of paving-stones which 
may have been remains of two hearths. 

After removing the stones and soil from the first level, we came to the 
second level, at the usual depth of about 6 inches. Commencing again 
with section P (fig. 2), large number of rough stones were disclosed, of 
no great size, and having no recognisable formation. Among them, 
however, several hearths and a considerable number of paved areas were 
identified, and are shown on plan. Close to the south line, and in the 
eentre of the section, an alignment of paving was found, running in a 
north-westerly and south-easterly direction. Still further towards the 
north-west, another slightly curvilinear line of paving-stones, following 
the same direction, may have had some connection with it; but, as will 
be seen, the line is not continuous. At the east end of the more westerly 
alignment, a hearth in fragmentary condition and of uncertain orienta- 
tion was discovered. Towards the north, and not far from the west 
section-line, two other settings of paving-stones were found. On the 
east section-line, and not far from the south-east corner, two other smaller 
paved areas were uncovered, and about 10 feet from these, in a north- 
westerly direction, a large and peculiarly shaped hearth was exposed 
in a somewhat ruinous condition, One large triangular slab and two 
or three smaller flat stones formed the floor of the hearth, which was 
bordered on each side by one large kerbstone. Probably the open end 
of this hearth was towards the north-west, in which direction two very 
large stones were set on edge and placed outwards at different angles, 
possibly to induce a draught. 

A few feet to the north-west of this, a well-defined semicircle com- 
posed of five flat stones was discovered, but its purpose was not obvious. 
Due east of this, a ruinous rectangular hearth may be noted on the east 
section-line; about 6 feet north-west of it lay the remains of another 
hearth, but only two kerbstones remained, both being on the north-west 
side. A few feet still further to the north lay a small paved area; while | 
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immediately underlying this lay a portion of a rectangular hearth, 
orientated due east and west. To the north, and nearly on the north line 
of the section, yet another rectangular hearth was uncovered, about 
4 inches below the level we are describing. Its orientation was also east 
and west, the open end being in the latter direction. The two hearths 
last mentioned have been placed on the plan, although they do not 
belong, properly speaking, to this level; yet they afford striking 
evidence of the continuous occupation of the ground in question. 
Another fragmentary rectangular hearth, whose open end also appears 
to have heen towards the west, will be noticed slightly to the north-west 
of the centre of the section, A small rectangular hearth was laid bare, 
in the centre of and adjoining the north line of the section. It was 
orientated north-east and south-west, the open end being in the former 
direction. Contiguous to it on the west and south were three paving- 
stones. 

Proceeding now into section Q, many rough stones were found: 
without, as in the previous section, any very definite structure being 
obvious. A small alignment of paving-stones was uncovered in the 
south-east angle. About 20 feet due west of this, a curious structure 
which may have been a hearth was brought to light. It was composed 
of three kerbstones on the north-west side and two large ones opposite, 
and it measured about 5 feet in length. At the north-east end the kerb- 
stones were about 2) inches apart, while at the opposite end the structure 
contracted to about 1 foot, No paving-stones were here noticed, but 
within the dotted lines marked C on plan, burnt clay about 4 inches in 
thickness was revealed. Eight feet to the north-west of this, a roughly 
square stone set on end as a pillar, which was sunk some inches deeper, 
extended to approximately 1 foot 10 inches above the level being 
described. Seventeen feet to the north of this a rectangular hearth was 
uncovered, whose orientation was north-west and south-east and which 
was completely enclosed by kerbstones. Adjoining the hearth on the 
north-east lay four paving-stones; while a larger and roughly circular 
paved area was found a few feet still further to the north-east. Close to 
this on the north-west, was a small semi-enclosed space formed of five 
stones set on edge; possibly these kerbstones may be all that remained 
of a hearth. From the north-west end of the complete hearth last 
described, a curvilinear line of pavement extended in a northerly 
direction for a distance of about 8 feet. To the west a slightly ruinous 
rectangular hearth was exposed close to the west line of the section. Its 
orientation was due north and south, the open end being towards the 
north. On the eastern side, the line of kerbstones terminated at the 
open end by an additional kerbstone set at an angle outwards, This 
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particular feature is worthy of special note, as a hearth of similar con- 
struction was found slightly to the east of the centre of the section; this 
also, it will be seen, has the open end in a northerly direction, with the 
kerbstone extension on the same side as in the example immediately 
before noted. Other hearths, resembling this peculiar type, have been 
brought to light previously,' but their significance is not apparent, and it 
must be pointed out that all of these hearths have been found on the 
second level, and may therefore be given a fourth century attribution. 
It will be noted, however, that the kerb extension is in every case on the 
same side, i.e. to the left, as one faces the closed end of the hearth. About 
10 feet north-east of the hearth, a small sinuous line of stones set on their 
edges may be observed on the plan, and a few feet further north a 
rectangular hearth orientated nearly east and west. A few paving-stones 
are to be seen adjoining this to the south-west; while to the east and 
north-east lay a large paved area, which may possibly have had reference 
toa dwelling. Ata point a few feet north of the rectangular hearth, to 
the east of the centre of the section, a block of sandstone (marked A on 
plan) was found, having a mould on two opposite faces for the casting of 
some object; while towards the south line of the section another and 
similar block of sandstone (marked B on plan) was discovered, having a 
mould cut on one face only, These will be described later. 

Advancing now into 0*, we again found the structure very indefinite. 
At the south-west corner some paving will be observed, while a few 
other paving-stones may be noted slightly towards the east. At the 
south-east corner, a triangular piece of ground was exposed on which 
no trace of occupation was discovered. About 21 feet from the south 
line of the section and 10 feet from the east line, a small fragmentary 
hearth was brought to light; while on the extreme north-east of the 
excavation, three paving-stones complete the indications of structure 
worthy of notice on this level. 

About 6 inches below the second level we came to what has been 
designated the third level (fig. 3). In section P, a small strip of ground in 
which no occupation was noticed extended to about 30 feet in length, 
but only a matter of a few feet in width, and lay along the eastern 
line of the section. As usual, this is indicated by a dotted line. This 
section and level is of very considerable importance, by reason of the 
finding of the completion of a circular paved area, an are of which was 
discovered on the adjoining ground to the south in 1920, The completed 
circle has an internal diameter of approximately 30 feet. It may be 
suggested that the paving shown on plan was laid as the foundation 


‘A hearth of this construction was found in 1014 (Proceedings, vol. xlix. p. 150, fig. 6), and 
another in 1015 (Jbid,, vol. l. pp. 77 and 70, figs. 10 and 12), 
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for a turf enclosing wall. The complete enclosure possibly surrounded 
a single dwelling, as only one hearth, and that in fragmentary condition, 
was found occupying a central position. An opening about 2 feet 
in width in the cirele of paving to the north-west of the hearth may 
have been an entrance. Another possible entrance to the south-east 
will also be seen on the plan of part of section L (excavated in 1920), 
which has been added to section P in order to show the complete 
structure. Two inner concentric segments of paving were found, but 
no flat stones were recognisable which could definitely be attributed 
to the floor of a dwelling. Presumably, however, a dwelling occupied 
a prominent position within this circle, and it may be suggested that 
the enclosure surrounded the residence of some person of importance 
in the tribe. To the west of the entrance a ruinous hearth was dis- 
covered; while a few feet to the north-west lay a paved area. A small 
incomplete circular hearth was laid bare in the south-western angle of 
the section, close to an alignment of rough stones which lay in a north- 
easterly and south-westerly direction. Towards the centre of the section 
was another fragmentary hearth; while a few feet towards the west 
one-half of a rotary quern was uncovered. The structure in section Q 
was of small importance. A ruinous hearth lay at the south-east corner, 
partly in this section and partly in section P. A few paving-stones lay 
a couple of feet to the northward. About 8 feet due east, a number of 
rough stones were laid closely together in line for a distance of about 
6 feet. Another structure similarly composed had been placed so as to 
form two sides of a triangle; while the space between them was filled 
with clay. Some 10 feet in a north-westerly direction lay a small roughly 
circular paved area; while almost adjoining it on the south was a small 
enclosure formed of stones set on edge, which may have been a post-hole. 
North-east of the floor already mentioned was a line of paving about 6 feet 
in length. A large irregularly shaped piece of ground, measuring about 
30 feet in length and 15 feet in greatest width, oceurred on the north- 
east of the section, in which no trace of occupation was observed. Close 
to this area, however, a small rectangular hearth was exposed, orientated 
north-west and south-east, the open end being in the latter direction. 

Turning eastwards into section O*, a considerable portion of the area 
on the eastern side failed to exhibit any trace of occupation. In the 
south-west angle, a small ruinous hearth was uncovered, close to which 
on the north-west, north-east, and south-east lay a few paving-stones. 
Some 8 or 10 feet to the north of this more paving was brought to light; 
while the remains of another hearth, probably of rectangular form, lay 
immediately to the northward, and about 9 feet in a north-easterly 
direction another ruinous hearth was identified. 
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The fourth and lowest level (fig. 4) was reached, some 6 or 8 inches 
below the level just described, In section P,a strip of ground along the 
eastern side, as indicated by the dotted line, showed no trace of oecupa- 
tion. The principal structure in the section, as may be noted on plan, 
was a semicircle of flat slabs, which occupied a position slightly to the 
south of the centre. This in many respects resembled a similar structure 
shown on the level above. An apparent opening in the enclosure occurred 
on the south-east side. Two paving-stones, some little distance to the 
north, may possibly have been a continuation of the circle, as they seemed 
to lie in the same line of circumference, as did also a saddle quern, marked 
A on plan, The internal diameter of this structure was about 25 feet, 
Within the circle was a considerable number of rough stones, some 
paving-slabs, and a large number of smaller stones set on edge, but their 
purpose was not apparent. A single kerbstone, having paving on both 
sides of it, which may be the remains of a hearth, lay in the north-east 
angle. From the south-west quarter of the section a number of flint 
and some stone implements were recovered, but no structure referable 
to the Neolithic or Bronze Ages was recognised. 

Proceeding now into section Q, a small paved area was uncovered, 
close to the south-east corner. Another and larger paving was found 
slightly to the north-east of the centre; while a few feet distant, in a 
northerly direction, lay a line of paving-stones about 8 feet in length, 
and «a few more flat slabs forming a small circle were exposed 3 feet to 
the west of the latter. Numerous rough stones were uncovered, scattered 
throughout the oceupied portion of the section, but these seemed to be 
devoid of structural form. As was observed in section P, a large number 
of small stones set on edge were again noticed, and many of these 
appeared to have been set in more or less square formation, suggesting 
post-holes. On both east and west sides of the section, considerable 
portions of the area showed no trace of occupation. 

In section O* adjoining, we found that only about half of the total 
area had been under occupation. This ground lay mainly towards the 
west and north of the section. An are of rough stones was noticed 
towards the south-west, and a few paving-stones were discovered, both 
to the north and south of this formation. The only other structure of 
interest was a small square enclosure about 2 feet 6 inches in internal 
diameter, lying close to the west section line and within a foot or two of 
the paving above described. Its purpose was not apparent. The sides 
were formed of rough stones, which were placed on the natural rubble. 
The top consisted of one large flag, which was cracked, probably owing 
to the pressure of soil above. At the north side, the enclosure measured 
about 1 foot in depth, while at the south side, owing to the natural 
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upward slope of the hill, the depth was only 8 inches. On lifting the 
covering slab, the interior of the space was found partially filled with 
fine silt, and this, on examination, proved to contain only a few frag- 
ments of bone, some of which had been burnt. The only relic which 
came from this enclosure was a small segment of a glass armlet, covered 
all over its outer surface with enamel. It is of a type now well known 
at Traprain, and will be described later. Owing probably to its having 
been found under the large covering slab, it is in better condition than 
the majority of examples found elsewhere. 

As usual, we shall commence with a description of the relics from the 
lowest level. 


RELICS FROM THE Lowest LEVEL. 


While no dwelling-site or structure belonging to the Neolithic or 
Bronze Ages was found this year, several important relics were brought 
to light belonging to these periods. We may first describe objects of 
flint and stone, which possibly may be referable to Neolithic times, and 
these are shown on fig. 5. No. 4 is a lozenge-shaped arrow-head of grey 
flint which came from section P. It measures 1} inch in length, and is 
nicely worked on both surfaces. Another arrow-head, No. 5, is leaf-shaped, 
and is somewhat blunted at the point. It is of grey flint, also measures 
1} inch in length, and came from section O*, From section P came the 
following scrapers :—One, No. 6, measuring 1} inch in length and about 
1} inch in breadth, is of brownish flint; another, No. 7, also of brownish 
flint, made from a flake, and measuring about 1, inch in length; a small 
specimen of greyish-brown flint, measuring 1; inch in length ; another, 
of dark brown flint, is only represented by a semicircular point, measur- 
ing 1; inch in breadth; and yet another, which is calcined, measuring 
about } inch in length. Several other flakes of flint were recovered 
and one flake of chert, none of which, however, show any working and 
therefore they are not illustrated. 

Relics of stone from this level consist of one fairly large axe of 
felstone, of which both the cutting edge and the butt have been con- 
siderably abraded. It measures about 6} inches in length, and the 
cutting edge seems to have been approximately 2} inches across. No. 1, 
shows a smaller axe, measuring about 24, inches in length and 1} inch 
across the cutting edge. An implement of greywacke, which is of 
uncertain use, and may possibly have been a hoe, measures about 
5$ inches in length, and is illustrated in No. 2.- A deep groove is 
fashioned on one side about the centre of the stone, and a depression 
extends across the face to the opposite side. No doubt the purpose of 
this was for the fixing of the haft. Above the groove on one side the 
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stone has been fractured in ancient times, but possibly this side of the 
butt had been originally similar to the other. The portion of the 
implement from the groove to the point has pittings all over the 
surface on both faces, and this probably indicates the method employed 
in fashioning it. 

Relics referable to the Bronze Age are represented this year by a 
hollow bronze ring, with transverse perforations through it (fig. 5, No. 12, 
and fig. 6), which came from section Q. It measures ly, inch in external 
diameter, and, as far as is known, is the first example of its kind 
found in Secotland.'! Two pins (fig. 5, Nos. 8 and 9, and fig. 7), one of 
which came from section P, and the other from section O°, The former 
measures dy, inches in length, but the point is awanting. The head 
is circular, and the stem, which is also 
circular in cross section, tapers gradu- 
ally towards the point. The second pin, 
although bent, is complete to the point. 
It is similar to the one already men- 
tioned, and measures nearly 3,', inches 
inlength, The only other object belong- 
ing to the Bronze Age is a portion of 
one side of the socket of an axe (tig. 5, 
No. 11). It measures about 12 inch in 
length, shows no decoration, and the 
socket seems to have been ovoid. This 
came from section Q. 

Here may be mentioned an object of 
felstone which, so far as ascertained, 
appears to be unique (tig. 5, No. 3,¢and 
fig. 8). It is roughly triangular in‘shape, and came from section Q. 
From base to apex it measures 1} inch. The base has been worked 
from both sides to a cutting edge. On each side saw teeth have been 
cut; those on one side being ‘nearly double the size of those on the 
other. The method which has been adopted in forming the teeth 
seems to have been, in the first instance, to cut a V-shaped slot in the 
stone and then to round the space between the teeth at the base with 
a sinall rounded file. The whole process of fashioning the teeth seems 
to have been conducted from the same side of the stone. At the apex 
a tapering slot has been cut, possibly for the affixing of a handle or 





Fig. &. Hollow perforated Bronze 
Ring. (}.) 


‘Similar hollow rings have been found in Ireland (Ancient Bronze Implements of Great 
Sritain, by Sir John Evans, p. 88, fig-200). The example here Ulustrated was found at Trillick, 
Co. Tyrone, and has a pin passing through two such rings. Another is mentioned as coming 
from Lilangwyllog, Anglesea. 
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haft. Stone saws have been found heretofore, although they are rare, 
but an implement fashioned in this manner seems to be quite new to 
Scottish archeology. Although this comes from the fourth level, and 
is described immediately following recognisable objects of the Bronze 
Age, it is by no means certain that it is referable to that period. It 
may even belong to the Romano-British period; other relies relating 
to which will now be described, and these, 
as usual, are attributable to about the be- 
ginning of the second century a.p. The 
sections under review have been curiously 
unprolific in relics, despite the fact that 
the ground exposed seemed promising. 
Miscellaneous Relies of Bronze.—The 
following objects of bronze were recovered : 
—Fig. 5, No. 10, and fig. 9 was possibly an 
ornament or a clasp for clothing. It came 
from section Q, and measures about 1,5, inch 
In length. From the centre, which is flat 
and nicely patinated, it tapers towards both 
ends. What may have been the upper end 
has been bent back on the under side of 
the object for a distance of § inch, and 
forms a squared point. The opposite end 
has also been bent backwards in a nicely 
rounded curve. <A similar and slightly larger 
object, but made of iron, was found in 1915,! 
A more ornate example of this class of 
object from Herpes, France, is illustrated 
In fig. 196 of the British Musewm Guide to 
Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, and is considered 
typically of Frankish origin. A piece of 
Fig. 7, Bronze Pins: @) waste metal from the gate of a mould 
(fig. 5, No. 13), found in section Q, is similar 
to one found last year which came from section M, fourth level! Two 
or three other fragments of bronze, which were recovered from all three 
sections, are too unimportant to merit description. 
Qljects of Lead.—From section Q came a slightly Hattened circular 
roll nearly ¢j inch in length; two small discoidal objects, one measuring 
Linch in diameter and yy inch in thickness, and the other about }} inch 





' Proceedings, vol. 1. p. 120, fig. Hi, No. 10, 
* [bie,, vol. Ivi. p. 212, fig 13, No.4. Another, but conically ahaped, piece of waste metal, also 
from the gate of a mould, is illustrated (Jbid., pp. ZH and 255, fig. 2, No. 10). 
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in diameter and 4 inch in thickness. Other discoidal objects of varying 
sizes made of this metal have been found, and it may be suggested that 
these were weights, 

Glass.—Two segments of white opaque glass armlets came from 
section P, and three smaller ones 
from section @ (fig. 5, Nos. 14 to 18), 
They vary from 1} inch to about 
7 inch in length. A small segment 
of another armlet, complete in itself 
(fig. 5, No. 19, and fig. 10), only 
measures {7 inch in length and 
vs inch in breadth. It is plano- 
convex in cross section, and is 
checked down at both ends, prob- 
ably to allow it to be joined by 
means of metal bands to other 
sections, The surface is entirely 
covered, except on the under side, 
by yellow enamel; and on both sides 
there is a tapering wedge-shaped 
device formed of reddish enamel: 
the point of the wedge being reversed 
on either side. On the mesial line at one end is an oval formed by a 
cord pattern of blue and white surrounding a yellow centre. This 
segment came from the small covered enclosure in section O*, which 
has been already noted. A fine bead of dark blue glass (fig. 5, No. 20, 





Fig. &. Stone Saw-like Object. (4.) 
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Fig. 9. Bronze Clasp. (}.) Fig. 10, Segment of Armlet and Bead of 
(rlass. (}.) 

and tig. 10), measuring | inch in greatest diameter and ie Inch in thick- 
ness, is ornamented with a wavy line of white opaque enamel; the hole 
through it is large and slightly oval, 

Jet or Liqnite-—There are ten segments of armlets, only one of which 
is plano-convex, while the others are markedly triangular in cross 
section (fig. 5, Nos, 21 to 29). Six were recovered from section P, one 
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small fragment from section Q, and the remaining three from section 
O*. They vary in length from about 2 inches to { inch. The only other 
object of jet is half of a large pin head (fig. 5, No. 30), which when 
complete would have been a flattened spheroid. 

Stone.—A saddle quern, shattered at one end, came from section P; 
a nicely shaped hone (fig. 5, No. 35), formed of a fine-grained stone, 





Fig. 11. Vessel of Clay. (1.) 


measuring 3;, inches in length and a little over 1 inch in breadth in the 
centre, from which point it tapers towards both ends, which are squared, 
and it is evident from marks of striation that it has been much in use; a 
pounder which shows battering at one end, about 5] inches in length; 
a water-worn stone, which has possibly been used as a smoother, and 
subsequently as a pounder, is much battered at both ends, and measures 
44, inches in length; three other stones which appear to have been used 
as hones or polishers, measuring respectively 4], 7, and 7} inches in 
length; one flat piece of sandstone, ] inch in thickness, which shows 
battering on both faces; a small flat piece of fine-grained sandstone 
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(fig. 5, No. 36), measuring about } inch in thickness, and fractured 1,), inch 
from the end, which is rounded and sharpened from both faces to a thin 
edge, and bevelled away in a similar manner, on one side, came from 
section P; a roughly spherical object (fig. 5, No. 32), which may have been 
a sling-stone, from the same section; one stone playing-man (fig. 5, No. 34) 
from section Q; and a piece of limestone which has been burnt, from O*: 
also one piece of yellow ochre which has been shaped and faceted. 

Whorls.—One complete whorl (fig. 5, No. 33) came from this level. 
It is of reddish sandstone, measures 1{ inch in diameter, and was found 
in section O*; also a roundish piece of shale (fig. 4, No. 31), which is 
fractured and has probably been intended for a whorl. In what has been 
the centre of one side is a small cup-marked depression, indicating the 
commencement of the hole; while on the opposite side a drill has been 
started in « corresponding position, 

Moulds.—The fragment of one-half of a mould made of clay came 
from section P. It is the portion for the 
point of a weapon, possibly a spear-head. The 
matrix is 1] inch in length, and about ,‘, inch 
in width at the broad end. Several other 
fragments were recovered which may also be 
portions of matrices for the casting of blades. 

Pottery.—A considerable amount of pottery 
was recovered from these sections. KRoman 
pottery included fragments of Samian ware, Fig. 12, Vessel of Clay. (.) 
cooking-pots, and other wheel-made vessels, including several fragments 
of a mortarium which came from section Q. A large shard of a fairly 
coarse vessel came from section O*, It is possibly a portion of the base 
and wall of an amphora. Native pottery includes two small vessels, 
One, the base and part of the wall to the rim on one side, of a small cup- 
like object which came from section P (fig. 11). The base, which is flat, 
measures 2} inches in diameter, while the total height measures 2,', 
inches, The internal measurement is 1) inch in diameter and about 
I} inch in height, The other vessel (fig. 12), which is very rudely made, 
came from section Q. It has a rounded base, and measures l}i inch in 
diameter and 1 inch in height. The interior is extremely rough, and 
seems to have been fashioned merely by pressing the finger into the 
soft clay in three or four places. The paste of which it is composed 
contains several stones.' A small irregularly shaped object with a deep 





' Small cup-shaped objects of similar dim ensions have been found at Glastonbury (Glastonbury 
Lake Village, by Arthur Bulleld and H. St George Grey, vol. ij. p. 30, pl. Ixxxix., Y6ond ¥11)\, 
Other small earthenware cups are mentioned in Proceedings, vol. lv. p. 130, fig. 8, Nog. 4 and 5, 


They were found in the excavation of Dun Beag, Struan, Skye, 
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Fig. 13. Group of Relies (other than of [ron) from the third level. 
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cup-marked depression on one side, measuring ,, inch in diameter, came 
from section P. A large number of shards of native ware of the usual 
coarse character were found. They are all undecorated and do not merit 
description. A fragment of a small crucible came from section Q, 


ReELics FROM THE Toirp LEVER. 





We now come to a description of the relics from the third level, 
the preceding and lowest level. They are grouped together on fig. 13. 
Objects of Flint.—Several objects referable to the Neolithic Age were 

include the following:—A fine knife (fig. 13, No. 2) made of a dark 
brown flint, which measures 2} inches in length and } inch in greatest 
worked on both sides to a point. A small barbed arrow-head came from 
section Q (fig. 14, No. 1). It is of a greyish material, and . 
nearly {; inch across the barbs. The tang and barbs are all ‘ 
slightly broken, A scraper made from a flake of brown flint, — 
the broadest part, is from section P. It shows evidence of Raptene nt 
having been much in use. A small scraper from section 08  ‘ 
length and }} inch in breadth. It is finely worked along one side from 
underneath. There is also another small scraper, which has been 
came a saw broken at one end, and also calcined, measuring 14 inch in 
length and about [ inch in breadth. The teeth have been very finely 
“pigmy " (fig. 14), made from a flake of radiolarian chert, and measuring 
yr Inch in length and about , inch in breadth. It is nicely worked round 
This is the first pigmy implement found on Traprain Law.' Numerous 
unworked flakes were also recovered, 
now come to a description of those referable to the Romano-British 
period, 

‘Several pigmies have been found in Berwickshire (Proceedings, vol. 1. p. QT, ef seq.) 
Another has been found on a Neolithic horizon in a sandy valley to the north-east of Muiriield, 


which of course, as will be understood, succeeded in an arbitrary sense 
also found on this horizon. The flint artifacts are interesting, and 
breadth, came from section P, It is rounded at the base and is nicely 
measures finch from the point to the end of the tang and 
which measures 1,'; inch in length and about 1 inch across Fig. 14. Pigmy 
is made from a thin flake of brown flint, and measures about } inch in 
ealeined, and which measures } inch in length. From the same section 
fashioned. Possibly the most interesting object of flint recovered is a 
two sides to a point. The mesial ridge is high and slightly crescentic. 
Having found no relics definitely referable to the Age of Bronze, we 
Bronze :—Fibule.—One bow-shaped fibula (fig, 13, No. 4, and fig. 15) 
East Lothian. Similar pigmies have been recovered from other districts. 
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with trumpet head, which covers a coiled spring, has the foot, the 
pin, and most of the catch-plate awanting, The centre of the bow is 
ornamented by a more or less conventional floriated knob. The fibula 
if not enamelled, and the workmanship is of rather poor execution. 
Another fibula (fig. 13, No. 5, and fig. 15) is of the knee-shaped pattern. 
The pin and cateh-plate are again awanting. It is undecorated, and 
measures only 1, inch in total length. A finely patinated penannular 
brooch (fig. 13, No. 6), having fluted terminal knobs, but with pin 
awanting, measures about 14 inch in exterior diameter; a fragment 
of a small penannular brooch also finishes in a fluted terminal knob. 





Fig. 15, Bronze Fibula. (}.) 


About one-half of another penannular brooch (fig. 13, No. 7), very 
massive in character, has measured when complete about 14 inch in 
external diameter, The terminal is formed by a rounded knob, below 
which are two raised mouldings alternating with two grooves; from 
here, towards the point of fracture, the metal is thinned, All of these 
brooches came from section Q, 

Miscellaneous Relics of Bronze-—Portions of three dress-fasteners 
(fig. 13, Nos. 8 to 10) were recovered—one from section P and the other 
two from section Q@. That from section P consists of the head only, and 
is of the boss and petal type. One from section Q has the head formed 
of a rectangular plate of metal, which is devoid of ornamentation. The 
loop, which is broken, is more pear-shaped than triangular, The head of 
the third fastener is circular; the centre is occupied by a slightly raised 

4 Two knee-fbule were found in 1015 (Proceedings, vol. 1. p. 97, fig. 22, Nos. 4 and 5), 
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boss and the loop is awanting. From section Q also came about one-half 
of a finely patinated twisted wire armlet (fig. 13, No. 11). It is about 
¥z inch in thickness, and along the curve it measures about 6 inches. One 
end remains, which is of the usual hook-like character, terminating in 
# rounded knob, Had the curve been more open, this fragment might 
well have been a tore. It has only tentatively been mentioned as an 
armlet, owing to its apparently restricted diameter. Again, it might 
reasonably have been referred to the Bronze Age, in which period these 
ornaments are well known. Still, there is nothing necessarily incom- 
patible with such an ornament belonging to the period under review. 
Another fragment may have been a portion of an armlet, It is crescentic 
in form, and measures 1}} inch in length and about ¢ inch in thickness, 
At one end it is checked down, and seems to have been encircled by two 
mouldings, A piece of waste metal from the gate of a mould (fig. 13, 
No. 3) is larger, but somewhat similar in form, to one from the fourth 
level which has been already described. Several of these objects have 
been found in previous years and have been already noted, A few thin 
plates, together with three short bars of bronze, all being of indeter- 
minate use, and one piece formed of several rods which have fused 
(fig. 13, No. 12), sum up the objects under this heading from the sections 
with which we are dealing. 

Lead,—A small and irregularly shaped piece of lead came from 
section P. Another piece has been fashioned, and may have been 
intended to act as a pattern for some implement of an axe-like character. 
The front is smooth, and from the marks of striation may have been 
dressed with a file; the sides and end are squared but the back js rough, 
and the object has the appearance of having been spoiled in the making. 
There was also found a circular piece of lead, much oxidised (tig. 13, 
No. 45), measuring about 1) inch in diameter and { inch in thickness, 
Tt will be remembered that from the level below two smaller discoidal 
objects, also of lead, were recovered. 

Glass.—A few fragments of opaque white glass armlets (fig. 15, 
Nos. 13 to 16) were brought to light from all three sections, but none 
merit description. From section Q came one fragment of an armlet 
(fig. 13, No. 17) richly decorated and completely covered with enamel, 
except on the under side. A brownish band, upon which is an oval 
device of a different colour, crosses the fragment obliquely, and this is 
flanked on both sides by yellow. From the same section came a smal] 
segment of a translucent green glass armlet: a trace of white enamel 
decoration remains on the mesial ridge at one end, A very small 
fragment of opaque blue glass armlet, triangular in cross section and 
ornamented with a band of yellow along the mesial ridge, was also found 


* 
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in the same section. This is the first fragment of this colour recovered 
from our excavations. A segment of translucent green glass armlet 
came from section P (fig, 13, No, 18, and fig. 16), It is ornamented along 
the mesial ridge by an applied cord 
pattern, This is composed of strands 
of dark blue and white, the latter 


alternating in width from a hair line 

: to J, inch, Also from section P came 

ane a small bead of yellow vitreous paste 

(fig. 13, No. 19), measuring about } inch 

in diameter. Less than half of another 

Fig. 16, Fragment of Glass Armlet. (7) bead, also of yellow paste, measures 

+« inch in diameter; while one of blue 

(fig. 13, No. 20) is pierced by a large hole, and measures ,, inch in outside 

diameter. A few fragments of Roman bottle glass recovered are not of 
sufficient importance to need description. 

Jet or Lignite—Altogether ten segments of armlets of lignite, nine of 
which are illustrated (fig. 13, Nos. 22 to 30), were recovered from the 
three sections: four small segments from section P and three from each 
of sections Q and O°, Only two segments need here be described. The 
one amounted to nearly one-half of an armlet (No. 22), slightly tri- 








Fig. 17. Jet Bead. (}.) 


angular in cross section, and measuring when complete 3, inches in 
internal diameter; the other (No. $0), more triangular in cross section, 
would when complete measure about 3/, inches in internal diameter. 
There were also found about half a ring of jet (fig. 13, No. 21), measuring 
1, inch in external diameter; a large bead of tubular form made of 
fine jet (fig. 13, No. 32, and fig. 17), measuring 213 inches in length, about 
4 inch in diameter at the centre, and beautifully ornamented over the 
entire surface. It is decorated at either end with eight longitudinal 
grooves, between which the raised mouldings are crossed diagonally by 
short incised lines placed on each ridge in opposite directions. Still 
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further towards the ends an undecorated octagonal zone is left, 4 inch 
in breadth. This is followed by other two encircling incised lines, while 
a cord pattern surrounds the extreme ends. Unfortunately, the bead is 
imperfect, a portion having been broken off longitudinally on one side. 
The perforation is incomplete, and it would thus seem that the drilling 
of the hole had taken place after the decoration of the bead was finished. 
About one-half of the head of a pin (fig. 13, No. 31) eame from section Q. 
There is a dise of jet (fig. 13, No. 33), measuring 1, inch in diameter and 
yr inch in thickness. It is roughly fashioned, and centred on both sides 
by ahole. One large wedge-shaped block, measuring about 3} inches in 
length, and a small flake about 2,3, inches in length, came from sections 
P and Q respectively. A flat irregularly shaped piece of lignite came 
from section Q, and shows stri# on one surface, having possibly been 
used as a polisher. Another small piece from the same section is roughly 
circular, and also shows striw on one face. 

Wood.—There is one small piece of wood, rectangular in shape, and 
measuring 1} inch in length and about 1 inch in breadth, 

Stone.—A saddle quern was found in section P. It measures about 
19 inches in length, 114 inches in breadth, and 6} inches in thickness, 
and has been hollowed out to a depth of § inch. A sharpening-stone 
was found in section Q. It is worn down by use on two sides, and 
measures about 5 inches in length, 2{ inches in breadth, and is 44 inches in 
thickness. There may also be recorded a pounder, which has been much 
used, made from a water-worn quartzite stone; and four polishers, or 
smoothing-stones. The last vary in length from about 5{ inches to about 
2 inches, and in some cases striation marks are visible on them. There 
is a large water-worn stone measuring 7 inches in length and showing 
considerable battering on its surface. It may also, however, have been 
used as a polisher. A number of friction marks, as though made by a 
cord, are noticeable along one edge. A similar feature was mentioned 
in our last year’s report when describing stones of this nature.’ Worth 
noting also are a fine-grained stone (fig. 13, No. 42) having two rounded 
and two straight sides which are not parallel, about 4, inch in thickness 
and bevelled down on two opposite sides;? three hones, all nicely shaped, 
varying in length from 3] inches to 4} inches (fig. 13, Nos. 39 to 41); a 
fragment of a hone, only measuring about 2, inches in length, of 
fine-grained stone, and, where fractured, an effort has apparently been 
made to polish the break to a smooth surface; another small hone, 
only 1} inch in length, seems to have been used on all faces; a small 


' Proceedings, vol. ivi. p. 243. 
* Two similar stones were obtained last year and are illustrated in Proceedings, pp. 239 and 
204, fig. 21, Nas. 6 and 8, 
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fine-grained stone of a slaty character, in the form of an isosceles 
triangle, flattened on two sides and measuring about 1} inch in length. 
Two small sling-stones (fig. 13, Nos. 35 and 36) came from section P, and 
two playing-men (fig. 13, Nos. 37 and 38) from section Q. They are of 
the usual size. 

Whorls.—Three whorls, two of which are illustrated (fig. 13, Nos. 43 
and 44), and portions of three others, came from sections P, Q, and O*; a 
large jet whorl (fig. 13, No. 34), measuring 11£ inch in diameter and }} 
inch in thickness, from section P. Another from section 0* is of micaceous 
sandstone, measuring 1, inch in diameter; while that from section Q, 
which is of a slaty material, only measures 1] inch in diameter. The 
fragments of three others do not merit description. 

The following objects of iron may be noted as coming from 
section P :— 

fron,—A portion of the blade of a sword (fig. 18, No. 1) with a slight 
midrib, measuring at the fracture 1} inch in breadth and 7 inches in 
length to the point; the head of a weapon resembling a spear-head 
but having a blade of triangular section and a closed socket (fig. 18, 
No, 2), measuring 5,°; inches in total length (the head is 24 inches 
in length and the socket 213 inches; the sides of the head at the 
widest part measure ,, inch across; the end of the socket, which is 
imperfect, measures about { inch in external diameter) ;! a large oval 
loop with a stem (fig. 18, No. 3) measures 5;, inches in length, The 
exterior of the loop, which is placed at right angles to the stem and is 
of rounded section, measures 3 inches in greatest length; a flat file with 
tang of rectangular section (fig. 18, No. 4), measuring 5 inches in total 
length, the tang, which is fragmentary, measuring only 14 inch in 
length. From section Q came an S-shaped, hook-like object (fig, 18, 
No. 5) having a large rounded knob at one end, measuring across the 
curves 2} inches in length; a blade of a sickle with tang awanting (fig. 18, 
No, 6), measuring 41 inches across the inner curve and 33 inch across the 
blade at the widest part; a knife-like object with a triangular blade and 
tang (fig. 18, No, 7), measuring 2 inches in length, and a chisel-like imple- 
ment with rounded stem (fig. 18, No, 8), measuring 3] inches in length, 
came from section Q. There may also be mentioned a small irregularly 
shaped piece of hematite flattened at one end, which may have been 
used as a polisher. 

Pottery.—A considerable quantity of Roman pottery came from all 
sections. Portions of the bases of three Samian ware bowls and about 
half the base of » vase may be noted. Several fragments show decoration, 


‘ One from Newstead is in the Museum, but is not mentioned by James Curle in A Roman 
Frontier Post, It measures 5} inches in extreme length, the socket being 4) inches in length. 
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and on one small shard from O* the potter's name, GATVS, is stamped.' 
Some shards of a mortarium, including portions of the rim, came from 
all sections, Several shards of a large vessel of thick reddish ware, 
including portions of the base, wall, and rim, came from section P. The 
body of the vessel has been decorated with three incised lines placed 
about § inch apart, between which an irregular wavy line has been made 


ee 
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Fig. 18. Objects of Iron from the third level. 
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with a pointed stick. Other shards of this, or a vessel showing similar 
decoration, were found in 1920, The base of a vessel of reddish-brown 
ware, measuring 2} inches in diameter, shows the inside to have been 
finished with a lighter coloured slip. Several shards were recovered 
of the wall and rim of this vessel. The latter is everted, and it would 
appear that when complete the exterior lip diameter would have been 
about 5 inches. A number of shards of eooking-pot having the usual 


' This potter's name was found at Alteburg.—Oswald and Pryce, Terra Sigilata, p. 14. 
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lattice-work decoration were brought to light, and many shards of 
other vessels whose form cannot be ascertained. Fragments of two 
pots of native ware were found. One consists of a portion of a 
bowl-shaped vessel from base to rim, which measures about 1{ inch 
in height, while the external diameter at the rim seems to have 
been about 4 inches. The other is of hard texture, and is vesicular 
and porous in appearance. The base measures 3}; inches in external 
diameter, Several other shards of the same vessel, and a large 
number of shards of coarse ware representing many vessels, were 
also recovered, 

Crucibles.—The recovery this year from section Q of several portions 
of crucibles is of considerable interest and importance. These have been 
shallow vessels with rounded bases, much like the crucibles used at the 
present time for the melting or manufacturing of enamel, and evidently 
have been used for a similar purpose. Four crucibles, represented by 
portions of the rims and walls, would when complete have measured 
approximately 12, 2,2;,, and 24 inches in internal diameter. The thick- 
ness of the rims respectively are ;y, sy, 4.and .y inch. The fragment of , 
the second crucible mentioned includes a portion of the base, from which 
it has been possible to measure the approximate internal depth of the 
vessel, which has been 34 inch. On the inside of the fragments mentioned 
a thickish coating of pigmented glass adheres to the surface; the colours 
suggested being red, yellow, and possibly blue. On one or two pieces the 
glass is coloured from a pale green to an almost transparent white, and 
in several cases this has splashed over to the outside of the vessel. The 
fact that pale green or transparent glass is shown on some of the 
fragments indicates that probably the glass was in a molten state in 
the vessel before the pigment was added. One piece shows clearly that 
glass was being melted after the vessel had been cracked, the molten 
glass having run through the crack and still adhering to the sides of the 
fracture. With the finding of this evidence of the melting of glass and 
making of enamel on the hill, it now seems beyond doubt that this form 
of ornamentation of at least many bronze objects was carried out locally 
by native workmen, This being established, the suggestion may be made 
that glass armlets, of which we have found so many segments, have also 
been manufactured on the hill. The finding of a small rod of glass in 
1015' first suggested to us the melting of glass on Traprain, but further 
proof was lacking until the above-mentioned crucibles were found. We 
are much indebted to Mr Balsillie, of the Royal Scottish Museum, for 
his kindness in making an analysis of some of the glass found, and his 
report is as follows:— 

! Proceedings, vol. |. p. 110, ig. 28, No, 1. 
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“The materials submitted by Mr Cree from the excavations at 
Traprain Law have now been subjected to careful examination: these 
included ;— 


(1) Fragments of a substance that looked like old pottery. 
(2) Portions of coloured glass armlets. 

(3) Piece of dark slag. 

(4) Fragment of whitish-grey rock. 


What has been found in reference to these is as follows :-— 

(1) The fragments of what seem at first inspection to be old pottery 
are undoubtedly the remains of some small vessels that have been used 
for the melting of glass. The shape of these vessels appears to have been 
approximately hemispherical, and their size, judging from the curvature 
of some of the pieces, something under 35 mm. radius. The substance of 
which they are composed has probably been a grey fireclay, now, however, 
with an infusion of vitreous material. Abundant evidence of the glass- 
melting operations that have formerly been carried on in these crucibles 
is furnished by the coating of glass that here and there can be seen 
adhering to their surfaces, sometimes to a thickness of 1 mm. The glass 
is occasionally colourless, of refractive index 1-522, quite isotropic, and is 
likely a simple alkali-lime-silicate glass just such as might be expected. 
It is interesting to note that on the interior surfaces of the vessels the 
glass is often pigmented, whereas on the exterior the medium js uncoloured, 
Apparently various metallic oxides were being introduced into the melts, 
but this only after complete fusion of the glass essentials, and after a 
melt had had time to creep over the upper edges of the crucible or escape 
_ through some small fissure on to the outside. What the Pigmenting 
substances have been it would not be possible to ascertain without 
destroying the relics, 

(2) An examination of the coloured glasses submitted has not been an 
entirely simple matter, but from the first samples it was easily possible 
to ascertain that the colour of the yellow glass was attributable to lead, 
An analysis of the blue glass, however, did not yield sufficient evidence 
of cobalt to sanction the assertion of the presence of that element, which 
the colour certainly suggested, Under the circumstances it was considered 
advisable to get another opinion, and what remained of the material 
was therefore submitted to Dr Leonard Dobbin, of the Chemistry De- 
partment, Edinburgh University, who very kindly made an independent 
and eareful examination. He likewise was not able to establish the 
presence of cobalt, but thought that analysis of a larger sample might 
yield more convincing evidence, 

(3) The dark slag contains lead and copper. 
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(4) The rounded fragment of whitish-grey rock is a piece of one of 
the Lower Carboniferous marine limestones which here and there are 
known to occur in the vicinity of Traprain. The possibility is that such a 
substance, ground to a powder, may have been used in the glass-making 
operations mentioned above, 

I should like to record my indebtedness to Dr Dobbin for valuable 
assistance in carrying out the above analyses. Davin BaALSILLie.” 


Coin,—Third brass of Titus (A.p. 71-81). 


ReELIcS FROM THE SECOND LEVEL. 


Relics from this level are grouped together on fig. 19. 

Objects of Flint.—A leaf-shaped arrow-head of dark brown flint 
(fig. 19, No. 1), measuring 1,', inch in length and about ,", inch in breadth, 
nicely worked on both sides, but with the point awanting, and three 
flakes and one nodule, comprise the total finds from this level referable 
to the Neolithic culture, 

Silrer—From section Q there came a pin, the head of which is missing, 
measuring 1}; inch in length, and a semicircular piece of fine wire, 
measuring about ! inch in diameter, 

Bronze ;—Fibule.—A fibula of very uncommon form of the cross-bow 
type (fig. 19, No, 2, and fig. 20, No. 1), and probably of Roman provincial 
manufacture, came from section Q. It is devoid of ornamentation, but 
seems to have been gilt, From the head to the foot it measures 
2} inches, and the vertical height of the bow to the top is 1 inch. The 
eatch-plate, which measures }{ inch in length, is flat on both upper and 
under surfaces; and while the upper surface of the bow is also flat, the 
under side is nicely rounded. At the back of the eatch-plate, the slot 
for receiving the pin is wide and trumpet-shaped; while a rounded 
semicircular moulding is placed at the entrance, to act as a guide for 
the pin, The head of the fibula is formed of a semi-cylindrical casing, 
and measures about 1, inch in length. This has served as a covering 
for the spring which governed the pin, but both spring and pin are 
missing. A small penannular brooch which came from section P 
(fig. 19, No. 3) is finely patinated, and has the usual fluted terminal 
knobs, It is slightly crushed, so that the two knobs overlap, and the 
pin is awanting. 

Pins.—The head and part of the shank of a pin (fig. 19, No. 4, and 
fig. 20, No. 3) also came from section P. The head, although incomplete, 
is circular, and measures ,', inch in diameter. It is decorated with a 
series of transverse lines placed at somewhat irregular intervals, giving 
the appearance of small beads, A large pin, the point of which is 
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Fig. 10. Relics (other than of Iron) from the second level, 
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awanting, was found on section P. It has a squared zoomorphic head 
and snout, and measures 3, inches in length." 

Finger Ring.—The mount and portion of both shoulders of a large 
finger ring (fig. 19, No. 5, and fig. 20, No. 2) came from section Q. The 
diameter of the mount is }? inch, and this is filled with a bright blue 
enamel setting measuring § inch in diameter. Into this is inserted a 
central spot of opaque white, which is surrounded by tive spots of the 
same material, placed towards the periphery of the setting. 

Harness Mounting—One object which may have been a harness 
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Fig. 2. Objects of Bronze from the second level, (}.) 
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mounting (fig. 19, No. 6, and fig. 20, No. 5) was found on section P. It 
is convex on the upper side, measuring about 14 inch in diameter, and 
on the opposite side, which is concave, it is crossed by a single bar, 
possibly for purposes of attachment. 

Miscellaneous Relics of Bronze—From section Q came a dress fastener, 
the head of which is small and of unusual form (fig. 19, No. 17, and fig. 
4), No. 4). The loop is triangular, and the head is formed of a piece 
of metal measuring 4 inch in length and about », inch in breadth. It 
is rounded on the upper side, where it is crossed in the centre by a 
deep groove; the under side is flat. This type is new to Traprain, A 
grattoir with handle, which has all been cast in one piece, came from 


1 Three pins of this type were found in 1015, and are (lustrated In Proceedings, vol, 1. fig. 2 
Nos. 6, 0a, and fy, and also on p. 101, fig. 24. } 
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section Q (fig. 19, No. 8, and fig. 23, No. 1), It measures 1? inch in length. 
The handle is circular in cross section and is ? inch in length. It is 
ornamented by two incised lines placed close together in the centre, 
while two similar lines encircle the handle, both at the head and foot. 
The stem, which is rectangular in cross section, is ornamented on all 
sides by incised lines. A ring (fig. 19, No. 9, and fig. 20, No. 6), measuring 
1 inch in diameter, is a flattened oval in cross section. A small link is 
attached, the ends of which slightly overlap. A few fragments which 
seem to have been part of a shallow cup came from section Q. The 
thickness of the metal at the rim is little over vz Inch. Several thin flat 





Fig. 21. Fragment of Glass Vessel. 4.) 


pieces of bronze and two or three indeterminate pieces. together with 
one piece of waste metal, complete the objects of bronze from this level. 

Glass,—There are six segments of armlets to be recorded (fig. 19, 
Nos. 11 to 15). Two small fragments are of opaque white, another of 
opaque yellow, while a fourth is a fragment of opaque white having a 
pale blue ornamentation on its surface, The remaining two segments 
are of green translucent glass, one being ornamented with opaque white 
enamel. This piece is somewhat twisted, possibly through the action of 
fire. Several fragments of a vessel of Roman manufacture ‘are of a 
greenish transparency (fig. 21). They are about ys inch in thickness, and 
have been decorated by thin rods of glass applied to the outer surface 
horizontally and also obliquely. Several other fragments of glass of 
Roman manufacture include a portion of the rim of a bottle. When com- 
plete the rim would have measured about 1,, inch in internal diameter. 
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It is of a light pea-green colour, About half of a large dark blue melon- 
shaped bead (fig. 19, No. 16) came from section O* It measures about 
finch in length. Beads of native manufacture include one of a yellow- 


Fig. 2. Glass Beads, (4.) 


green colour and hexagonal form measuring yj inch in length (fig. 22). 
Another, which is fragmentary, is bluish-green, and is also hexagonal 
(fig. 22), These, it may be noted, are the only examples of beads of this form 





Fig. &. Bronze 
Grattolrs, (1) 


so far recovered from Traprain. A small fragment 
of a bead of bright bluish colour merits no description. 

Lead.—This metal is represented by a rod of 
circular section measuring 2] inches in length. 

Jet or Lignite——Two small segments of armlets 
(fig. 19, Nos. 19 and 20), both of which are triangular 
in cross section, are all that were recovered from 
this level. One came from section P and the other 
from section Q. A small irregularly shaped piece 
of jet measures about 1); inch in length, and has 
apparently been roughly dressed by a file, except at. 
one side, which seems to have been fractured. <A 
large piece of jet of circular form (fig. 19, No. 21) 
measures 1] inch in diameter and about 1 inch in 
thickness. At both sides the piece has been cut 
down towards the centre by some tool, after which 
apparently it has been broken off from the adjoining 
block, and the sides have been further bevelled by 
a small gouge. This object possibly may have been 
intended for a ring or whorl, but in either case it is 
only in process of manufacture. One roughly cir- 
cular dise of lignite measures 1} inch in diameter: 
while three unfashioned pieces require no description. 


Stone.—From section P came three dises (fig. 19, Nos. 22 to 24); the 
largest is of spotted slate, measuring +,', inches in diameter and 1 inch in 
thickness, On one side, for a distance of } inch from the periphery, the 
surface rises gently, and it is then slightly hollowed towards the centre; 
on the opposite side, two faint ridges cross the stone and form a large 
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right angle, inside of which it is again slightly hollowed towards the 
centre. Both faces have been polished. Another, which is not so 
completely circular, is of a fine-grained micaceous sandstone. It measures 
2yr inches in diameter and about ,4 inch in thickness. It is flat only on 
one side, the opposite side being uneven. The third is still more roughly 
fashioned, and is more ovoid than circular in form, It is also made of 
fine-grained sandstone and is unevenly finished on both faces, Neither 
of the last two discs mentioned is hollow in the centre. Another came 
from section Q. It measures about 1}3 inch in diameter and J, inch in 
thickness. On one surface it is smooth; on the other it is slightly rough. 
About a quarter of another dise, which when complete would have 
measured about 34 inches, is made of a fine-grained reddish sandstone, 
On both faces it has been smoothed approximately to a level surface.’ 
It is worthy of record that altogether nine complete dises have been 
recovered from the excavations at Traprain. Of these, seven are 
definitely known to have come from the second level; while two are 
mentioned as coming from the first or top level, but these might easily 
have been referable to the top of the second level, and therefore their 
occurrence may be given a fourth-century attribution, as none has been 
found below the second level. Other relics of stone are a fine-grained 
piece of sandstone approximately square (fig. 19, No. 25), measuring 
2; inches and about | inch in thickness, of which one face is flat, while 
the opposite side is considerably hollowed towards the centre; eight 
polishing-stones, several of which show marks of friction on their 
surfaces, as though made by a cord, vary in length from 5} inches to 
about 3) inches: one hone (fig. 19, No. 24), measuring 3; inches in length, 
apparently considerably used, of a fine-grained sandstone, square in 
section, and at one end rounded to a blunt point, while the other has 
been squared; another small hone (fig. 19, No. 29), measuring 31! inches 
in length, faceted and brought to blunt points at both ends, while on 
one face it has been considerably hollowed by use; a third hone (fig, 19, 
No, 27) of a fine-grained slaty stone, 2} inches in length, at one end 
bevelled away from both upper and under sides to a blunt point, with 
a small groove i inch in width in the centre, and one side of the stone 
bevelled from the upper surface nearly to the base, while left vertical 
on the other; a small stone, coloured by red iron oxide (fig. 19, No. 28), 
of fine texture, and measuring 1{ inch in length, showing marks of 


' Polished stone discs have been found in various brochs and are now in the National Museuni., 
The undernoted have been found on Traprain:—One, in 1014, is known to have come from the first 
level (Proceedings, vol. xlix. p. 11, fig. 38, No. 0). Another, obtained in 1910, having a dinmeter 
of 1} inch, is noted (7bid., vol. liv. p. 07, fig. 2, No. 17): it is recorded as coming from the 
first level. Three others are noted in 198), all from the second level (Tbiel., vol. Iv. p. 101, fig, BD, 
Nos, 2) bo i), 
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striation on both sides and rubbed to an edge at both ends; a sharpening- 
stone, measuring about 3 inches in length and made of a coarse-grained 
sandstone; another of a very coarse-grained stone, measuring 53 inches 
in length and flat on one face; a third, somewhat pear-shaped, with 
several smooth facets on its surface and showing battering on one end; 
a small polisher, made from a broken pebble, smoothed on the under 
surface; a pot-lid of sandstone, measuring about 2) inches in diameter; 
a small segment of a circular object of fine-grained sandstone, measuring 
about 1,% inch in length and }! inch in thickness, having on both upper 
and under surfaces a deeply cut groove, with a similar groove cut round 
the periphery; three sling-stones (fig. 19, Nos. 30 to 32), one measuring 
-1} inch in diameter, another 1,, inch, and the third about 1) inch; 
thirteen playing-men of stone (fig. 19, Nos. 33 to 40), some fashioned, 
while others seem naturally rounded pebbles—one is of coprolite (fig. 19, 
No. 40), and measures only }} inch in diameter. 

Whorls.—Two complete whorls came from this level (fig. 19, Nos, 41 
and 42)—one of sandstone from section P and one of lignite from 
section Q. A fragment of another, from the latter section, also made of 
lignite, may be recorded; while there is also a discoidal object of sand- 
stone, having a hole which is only sunk a short depth in the centre of one 
face, and which may possibly have been intended for a whorl. 

fron.—A socketed spear-head (fig. 24, No. 1), measuring 52 inches in 
length, with a blade, which has a slight midrib, measuring 3) inches in 
length and across the broadest part 1] inch—the socket, which is closed, 
measures {} inch in external diameter; a portion of a blade, which has 
a slight midrib (fig. 24, No. 3), measuring 314 inches in length and ,% inch 
in breadth; a socket, with remains of a tanged file (fig. 24, No. 4), which 
is circular in cross section, from section Q (the socket measures 1§ inch 
in length, while the file is § inch in diameter; on one side these sharp 
furrows still remain for j inch in length); one loop with long stem (fig. 24, 
No. 5),! measuring 44 inches in length, and another with the loop broken 
and the stem fragmentary; a knife with tang complete (fig, 24, No. 2), 
measuring 9"; inches in total length, having a blade 5, inches in length, 
1 inch across at its broadest part, and curved backwards at the point, 
with a tang square in cross section, measuring 3]! inches;? the blade of 
another knife, measuring 3,, inches in length and 1,5, inch across the 
widest part, with about } inch of the tang remaining. 

Moulds—A portion of a clay mould, which seems to have been 
for the casting of a spear-butt. A similar object was found in 19192 


* An identical object was found in 1015 (Proceedings, vol. 1. p. 120, fig. HH. No. 1h 
* A knife of somewhat similar type is noted in Wookey Hole, by H. C. Balch, Pe 55, fig. B. 
* Proceedings, vol. liv. p. 80, fig. Sh 
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A few other portions of moulds found are too fragmentary for 
description, 

Pottery —The Roman pottery includes several pieces of decorated 
and undecorated Samian ware. One object which deserves special 
mention is an appliqué lion-faced spout of a deversorium or mortarium 
with an upright rim. From the edge of the mask radiate a series of 
diagonal incised lines. This form of deversorium was manufactured both 
in Central and East Gaul, and the lion mask appears to characterise the 
examples notably from Tréves. No example was found at Newstead, but 
one was found at Housesteads. It is supposed to belong to the latter part 
of the second century and the early part of the third, but a specimen 
discovered in a grave at Vermand 
takes it down to a date between 
A.D. 276 and 400 (fig. 25). A por- 
tion of the base and base rim of 
a bowl and a number of other 
small fragments were recovered, 
Two playing-men (fig. 19, No, 37) 
may here be mentioned, both of 
which are fashioned from shards 
of Samian ware. Several frag- 
ments of «a mortarium came 
from all three sections; and we 
have also recovered shards of 
thickish red ware, which is orna- 
mented by three parallel incised lines, placed horizontally round the 
vessel, between which two wavy lines have been made with a pointed 
stick. Other shards belonging to this vessel were found on the level 
below, and have also been found in previous years. A piece of the 
rim and wall of a large wheel-made dish or bowl was recovered, 
made of a reddish-brown paste and showing traces of fire on the 
outside. The rim is flattish and has a single groove inside. Some 
fragments of this vessel were found last year on the same horizon, and 
have now been joined to the pieces mentioned. Two shards, now joined 
together, of the body of a dark grey globular vessel, are ornamented 
with three shallow grooves, placed close together horizontally. The 
shards are of hard texture and have been well fired. One small fragment, 
the body of which is of a grey colour, is covered on the outside with a 
red slip and has been ornamented by three parallel lines made with a 
roulette. The inside of the shard is covered with a grey slip. In 
addition to the above, there are many shards of cooking-pots ornamented 

* Oswald and Pryce, du Introduction to the Study of Terra Sigifiata, p. 210, 





Fig. 3, Lion-faced Spout of Samian Ware, (}.) 
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as usual with a lattice-work design; some of these show a sooty 
incrustation on their outer surface. A considerable number of frag- 
ments of other wheel-made vessels also came to light. Native pottery is 
as usual plentiful, but only two or three shards require to be described. 
On the level below, a number of pieces, including the base of a vessel 
of vesicular texture, were mentioned. Several fragments of the same 
eharacter were also found on this level. One shard which came from 0* 
deserves notice. It is of the usual coarse character, and an apparent 
attempt at decoration has been made. Lines, more or less parallel, have 
been drawn with a pointed stick; while other lines cross these, suggesting 
lattice-work. 

Crucibles.—Several fragments were recovered from this level. Of 
these, three are especially worth noting, as they are portions of shallow 
cup-like vessels similar to those found on the third level in section Q, 
and which have already been described. When complete, the internal 
diameter at the rims of the vessels mentioned would be approximately 
2, 2, and 14 inches, while the thickness of the rims are respectively 
ye, gz, and. inch. The last and smallest fragment mentioned has had 
an internal depth of only #} inch, and is thickly coated with a bluish- 
green pigmented glass; another shows a dark blue glaze on the interior 
surface. Two or three other small fragments are coated on the inside 
with a vellow glaze. 

Coins.—Third brass, probably of Hadrian, and another of Galerius 
Maximianus (A.p. 305-11); a small brass of Gallienus (A.n. 253-68), and 
another of the Constantine Age with head of Constantinopolis, 


RELICS FROM THE First LEVEL. 


Kielics from this level are, as usual, sparse, and are grouped together 
on fig. 36, 

Bronze—A pin having no head (fig. 26, No. 1) measures 3,4, inches in 
length; it is .) inch in thickness at one end and tapers to a point at 
the other, 

Miscellaneous Relics of Bronze-—A grattoir, which is finely patinated 
and cast in one piece (fig. 26, No, 2, and fig. 23, No. 2), measuring 2, inches 
in length, came from section P. The handle, at the end of which is a 
small loop now slightly broken, is circular in cross section, and measures 
about 19 inch in length and .¥, inch in diameter. The stem or shank, 
which is rectangular in cross section, measures about 1,', inch in length. 
The ornamentation round the top of the handle consists of tive grooves 
placed closely together; this is followed by a narrow band ornamented 
with a zigzag pattern, below which are four more grooves. In the 
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Pig. 24, Helics (other than of [ron) from the first (highest) level. (4) 
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centre of the handle is a group of six grooves, which are crossed 
diagonally by others, giving the appearance of engine-turning. At the 
base of the handle is another group of six grooves; the mouldings 
constituted by these on the upper and lower sides are left plain, while 
the four grooves in the centre are, as in the case of the decoration in 
the middle of the handle, crossed by diagonal lines, giving the engine- 
turned effect as above mentioned. Above the bifurcation the stem or 
shank is crossed at regular intervals by two incised lines. These are 
carried completely round, and other incised lines cross diagonally the 
spaces between in such a way that the pattern on each face and side 
forms a complete lozenge.’ About one-half of a pair of tweezers (fig. 
26, No, 3), measuring 1} inch in length, also came from section P. One 
piece of binding,‘which might have been used to protect the edge of a 
leather shield or scabbard (fig. 26, No. 4), measuring 3) inches in length, 
came from section O*, 

Glass.—One small fragment of opaque white glass armlet, a few 
fragments of greenish glass, and one of a pale yellowish-green colour 
may be noted. One of the small pieces of greenish glass, about § inch 
in length, seems to have been a drop. 

Jet or Lignite—About half of the head of a pin (fig. 26, No. 5) seems to 
have been in the usual form of a flattened spheroid, and measures 1} 
inch in diameter. An irregularly shaped piece of lignite shows tool 
marks on one surface, 

Stone.—Two sharpening-stones (fig. 26, No. 11), each 5 inches in length ; 
a fine polishing-stone (fig. 26, No. 10), in shape an elongated oval, flattened 
at both ends and sides, and measuring 4} inches in length; a roughly 
circular piece of sandstone, measuring 1} inch in diameter and ,, inch 
in thickness. 

Whorls.—Three whorls and half of another were recovered (fig. 26, 
Nos. 6 to 9). Two are of stone, while the third and remains of the fourth 
are of lignite. 

Jron.—The handle and upper part of the blade of two large knives, 
and the point of one of them (fig. 27), came from section Q. The blades 
are heavy and single edged, the back is thick, and there is a broad groove 
close under it on one side. The edge and the back are straight and 
parallel, except near the point, where the cutting edge curves down- 
ward very slightly, and the back more sharply to form the point. 
In both cases the tang of the hilt is square in cross section, and has a 
projection in front 1} inch above the commencement of the blade. The 
hilt terminates in a pommel, formed by a broad ring which narrows 


* A similar grattoir is illustrated in Wilde's Catalogue of Antiquities in the Royal Lrish 
Academy, p. 540, fig. 434. 
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slightly where it crosses the end of the tang. Both pommels, which are 
imperfect, are fixed in position by a stout cotter pin which penetrates 
the tang; and although one has been bent in so as to suggest an 
antenne-shaped pommel, it seems more likely that both were completely 
annular. One knife measures 10} inches in total length, the tang 
7 inches, and the breadth of the blade 1{ inch. About 54 inches of the 
point also remains. The other measures 7} inches in total length, the 
tang being 6} inches. The size and general character of these knives 
resembling weapons rather than tools suggest at once an analogy with 
the Teutonic scramasaxes; but there the analogy stops, for in details 
they do not correspond. So far as we have been able to learn, parallels 





Pig, 27. lron Knives. 


, 


to these knives have not been found in continental or home museums or 
in archzeological literature. 

Pottery.—As is usual on the top level, the amount of Roman and 
native pottery found was small. We have several fragments of the 
base of a large Samian ware bowl, together with several other fragments 
of the same material, one shard of which is decorated. A small fragment 
of a vessel of Rhenish ware, which has not been represented since 1914, 
and the portion of the neck of a bottle of reddish ware, is the only Roman 
pottery worth mentioning. Native pottery is of little consequence, and 
includes a few shards of the usual coarse character and one fragment of 
vesicular ware, of which other similar shards were noted both from the 
second and third levels. 

While removing the turf and soil covering the top level of section P, 
an iron spur was found in a fairly good state of preservation. It 
measures 5} inches in total length. The sides, which are rounded 
on the outside and flat on the inside, have a spread of 2} inches and are 
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considerably depressed. At the termination of the sides are two circular 
perforations, and at the end of one are the remains of a hook for strap 
attachment. The neck measures 14 inch in length, and the rowel, which 
has eight points, measures 1} inch in diameter. This spur has no 
connection with the relics from the last level of occupation, and may be 
given a fourteenth-century attribution. 


EXAMINATION OF THE TANK OR RESERVOIR, 


Taking advantage of some exceptionally dry weather towards the end 
of June, work on the natural terrace was discontinued for a couple of 
days and excavation of a tank was commenced, which is situated about 
100 feet slightly to the east of south of the cairn on the summit of the 
hill. This reservoir has been formed in a natural oval basin, the south side 
and east end of which consists of the natural rock; while on the north 
side it is bordered by a number of large slabs set on end, many of which 
protruded through the turf. At the west end two lines of stones are 
placed about 30 feet apart, and these widen slightly outwards. The 
purpose of these stones was possibly to form a solid foundation or edging 
for turf walls, which, with the natural rock already mentioned, com- 
pletely enclosed the tank, and also formed a lane into it from the west. 
At the east, advantage seems to have been taken of a depression or cleft 
in the rock, through which the overflow may have been led. The source 
of supply must have been principally by infiltration of rain-water. 
Roughly, about two-thirds of the area was excavated. From the present 
Surface, about 10 inches to 1 foot of soil was removed, beneath which 
the bottom was found to consist of a stiff, compact, bluish clay. This 
reservoir would no doubt be of inestimable value to the inhabitants of 
the hill; for beyond two so-called springs, one on the north side of the 
summit and one on the south, which, however, are merely fed by surface 
water and are nearly dry in a dry season, no other supply exists on the 
hill. The relics, all of which were found lying immediately above the 
clay described, were comparatively few, and owing to this fact, it was 
considered inadvisable to complete the excavation of the whole area. 
The objects recovered were as follows :— 

Bronze.—The principal object found is of uncertain use, It is square 
in cross section (fig. 28), and bent at right angles about the centre. The 
head is formed of a nicely rounded loop, which is squared where it 
joins the stem. A deep groove flanked by two narrow grooves encircles 
the loop to the shoulders. On the outer edge of the loop are a number 
of short incised lines giving a cord-like appearance. Below the head 
for a distance of ,4 inch the stem is crossed by a series of narrow 
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incised lines, From this point towards the bend are three slightly 
raised longitudinal mouldings, From the bend for a distance of ,5, inch 
is a further group of transverse incised lines. Here there is a washer 
about | inch square, and slightly convex on the side facing the point, 
which extends for a further distance of 44 inch. It is suggested that the 
point of this object has been possibly driven into wood, and the washer 
would prevent its being driven in too far. From the position of the 
ornamentation it is probable that the loop was 
placed downwards. Two fragments also found when 
joined together form one side of a pair of tweezers. 

Lignite.—A small whorl, measuring about 1} inch 
in diameter. 

Stone,—One hone, which is fractured on one side, 
is of a fine-grained stone, and has been faceted in 
several places; two other smoothing- or polishing- 
stones, one of which shows abrasions at one end, 
and one sling-stone, which measures about 1,5, inch 
in diameter, 

fron.—Two horse-shoes: one having four nail 
Fig. &. Bronze Object, 4G.) oles on each side and without calks, measures 

64 inches in length and 5} inches in width across 
the heels; the other, having three nail holes on each side and small calks, 
measures 4,¢ Inches in length and 4 inches across the heels. 

Moulds.—A fragment of a mould for the casting of a blade has had 
a hole running longitudinally under the matrix, for the purpose of 
reinforcing the mould by means of the introduction of a bronze rod. 
It will be remembered that last year, the question of reinforcing moulds 
for the casting of bronze swords was gone into at some length. It 
would seem that the fragment at present described is a part of a mould 
for the casting of a long blade, possibly a sword, in which case it is 
probably referable to the late Bronze Age, 

Pottery._Several fragments of a large vessel of native ware were 
recovered. These are of very coarse texture and the paste contains 
many stones. Three or four fragments of mediwval pottery, showing 
a green glaze on their outer surface, need not be described, and are 
probably referable to the period in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
when a watch-beacon was maintained on the hill, 





EXAMINATION OF GATEWAY THROUGH RAMPART. 


Having completed the excavation of the ground on the natural 
terrace, which it was arranged should be opened this year, and there 
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being still some time to spare before the closing down of the work for 
the season, it was considered advisable to carry out some excavations 
at one of the gateways penetrating the rampart at the west end of 
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Fig. 20. Plan of Gateway, 


the hill. These gateways, it may be remembered, are four in number ; 
two being close together towards the south-west, while the other two, 
also placed a short distance apart, lie to the north-east of these. The 
one selected for examination was the more northerly of the first pair 
mentioned, A depression in line with the top of the rampart, and 
about 20 feet from the entrance, seemed to suggest a guard-chamber, 
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and it was thought desirable to obtain information on the subject and 
detinitely determine the nature of the structure. 

After removing a considerable quantity of soil and stones, it was 
ascertained that the hollow mentioned had no reference to a guard- 
chamber, and no such structure was found to exist during our excava- 
tion. Returning then to the entrance, at a point’ where the road bends 
up the hill to the north-east and where a track lay almost due south, 
the soil to the natural rubble was removed in a south-westerly direction 
(fig. 20). On the west side, a crescentic formation of stones of consider- 
able size extended towards the south-west. A few feet distant from 





Fig. 0), Section of Wall near Entrance. 


the end of this formation, a line of stones was encountered lying in 
a north-westerly and south-easterly direction. It proved to be the 
foundation of a wall built of large stones set in a mixture of soil and 
yellow clay. This wall was followed towards the south-east, where it 
was found to abut on natural rock projecting from the slope of the 
hill. Following the building to the north-west, the wall terminated 
some 15 feet from the end of the crescentic setting of stones already 
mentioned; its total length being 42 feet 6 inches. The wall, at what 
appeared to have been the original entrance, was still about 6 feet 
4 inches in height (fig. 30). At this entrance, as will be seen on plan, 
the original roadway appeared to turn somewhat sharply towards the 
north-east. On the rising ground, about 15 feet up the hill-side, was 
a sloping plateau, formed on the lower or western side by projecting 
rocks, above which the ground rose in an easterly direction. This 
would no doubt be of advantage in guarding the entrance should 
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occasion require. Our excavations did not disclose when this entrance 
was discontinued or found to be undesirable; but the fact remains 
that for some reason a new entrance was made a little further to the 
north; while the original entrance was covered over, and the roadway 
filled in to the required depth with a mass of stones and soil, and 
the rampart extended correspondingly towards the north. Judging 
from the number of large stones lying in front of the wall, it seemed 
beyond doubt that about 2 feet of the top had been deliberately thrown 
ih 3 to help to fill in the old roadway. The foundation of the rampart 
will be noted on plan by a number of flat slabs laid towards the north. 
Here the rampart has been increased in width, and it seems likely that 
a bulge in the wall may have reference to its termination. The later 
entrance having been made nearly parallel to the original one, joins 
the old road, where it bends upwards towards the north-east. It will be 
seen that the same natural plateau on the slope of the hill towards the 
east would serve equally well for defensive purposes in guarding this 
gateway. The approximate line of the revetment to the west and 
north of the rampart is shown on plan, together with the old roadway 
which penetrates the revetment to the north, and joins the later road- 
way a few feet further in the same direction. 

As might be expected, the relies recovered from the “ fill-in” are few, 
and give us little or no information. They are as follows :— 

Bronze.—A pin, which is square at one end, circular at the other, and 
split towards the point, measures 2,°, inches in length. A small rod 
measures 1}} inch in length; a piece of waste metal and a small piece 
of indeterminate use. 

Glass.—A segment of a small armlet of green translucent glass; on 
one side is a trail of white opaque enamel, which runs diagonally towards 
the mesial ridge. A small bead, rs inch in length and square in cross- 
section (fig. 22), of blue paste, and ornamented by a broad irregular line 
of white opaque enamel, in the centre of which is a thin line of red 
opaque enamel, was found in the 2 inches of soil which had been removed 
from the later roadway, just at the entrance. 

Stone.—A hemispherical block of sandstone is roughly pointed at the 
base. Across the top, which is flattened, it measures about 8 inches by 
7 inches, and it is 54 inches in height. On the upper surface a cup-shaped 
depression has been formed, measuring 4 inches in diameter and 4 inch 
in depth. One whetstone, portions of four others, and about & quarter 
of what seems to have been a discoidal stone. 

Moulds.—One fragment of a mould is too indefinite to be described. 

’ Pottery.—The greater portion of the base and a small piece of the 
wall of a vessel of grey ware of Roman manufacture, and one fragment ° 
VOL. LVI. 15 
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of Samian ware, are the only two pieces of Roman pottery requiring 
mention. Several shards of native ware, of the usual coarse character, 
and a portion of the rim of a vessel of vesicular texture, and two other 
shards of the same material, complete the pottery from the rampart. 


The Society must again proffer sincere thanks to the Right Hon. 
The Earl of Balfour for his kindness in permitting the excavations to 
continue, and for so generously handing over all the relics found to 
the National Museum, It must also mention its indebtedness to Mr 
Mark, the tenant of Traprain Law, for so kindly allowing the excava- 
tions to be carried on, To the Carnegie Trustees and to Mr John Bruce 
of Helensburgh hearty thanks must be given for their most generous 
donations, which enabled the work to be proceeded with during the 
past season. For assistance with the preparation of this report I must 
again express my gratitude to Dr George Macdonald, O.B., for kindly 
identifying the coins found, and to Mr J. Graham Callander, Director 
of the National Museum, for most valuable advice and assistance 
ungrudgingly given on many occasions. 


Il. 
NOTES ON STUART JEWELLERY. By ANDREW SHARP, F.S.A.5cor. 


The jewellery of the Stuart period is of special interest, and perhaps 
none of it is so fascinating as the exquisite little rings, brooches, and 
clasps which were worn by the followers and adherents of the Styart 
and Jacobite causes. The memorial jewellery, dating from the death 
of Charles L, is often of fine and rare design and workmanship, and the 
backs of the rings, brooches, ete., are beautifully enamelled in black and 
white and occasionally in colour. The fronts were mostly formed of a 
piece of rock-crystal cut in the shape of a rose diamond, and in special 
cases of a diamond itself, covering sometimes a miniature of the King, 
or his initials C. R., worked in gold wire surmounted by a crown 
and supported by cherubs. The actual jewellery given in memory of 
Charles I. is rare, but there are numerous rings and brooches of the 
type to be seen, almost alike in every detail, except that they contain 
various initials and devices showing that the fashion of wearing some 
article in memory of the Royal martyr was popular amongst his 
supporters, The devices of these pretty ornaments are many, symbolis- 
ing various events in the lives of the people. In addition to initials 
there would be added cupids and flowers for a betrothal or wedding, and 
woven hair with initials and a skull and crossbones, or a skeleton 
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enamelled in gold or silver, for a death, all skilfully executed. Often 
there was a background of corded silk of some colour, possibly red, a 
minute examination of several examples showing that these faded 
backgrounds retained a body of colour sufficient to enable one to hazard 
an opinion as to the original hue. Behind the silk there would be a piece 
of cardboard, and one recently discovered specimen revealed a piece of 
a playing card, the King or Queen of Spades, as the printing on one side 
was quite distinct. 

In the Londesborough collection is a memorial ring of Charles I, with 
a flat diamond and two smaller diamonds on each side; on the shank is 
an engraved skeleton, and a spade and pickaxe in black enamel at the 
feet. It has engraved within the initials C. RK. January 30th, 1649, martyr, 

In the British Museum, and fully described in their catalogue of 
finger-rings, No. 1305, is a ring said to be one of the “seven” mourning 
rings given at the burial of Charles I, This was sold at the Strawberry 
Hill sale in 1842. Another ring is described in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of July 1823 as belonging to the Gifford family ; and in Hulbert's istory 
of Salop is mention of a ring said to be one of those presented by Charles 
before his execution. All three rings have a portrait of the King, and in 
other features are very similar, 

Another memorial ring is described in the Gentleman's Magazine of 
September 1823 as having belonged to a lady who died at Chelsea in 
1800. The ring itself was of pure gold, -and without ornament of any 
kind. On the top was an oval of white enamel not more than a + inch 
long, and apparently about an ¢ inch thick. The surface was slightly 
vonvex, and divided into four compartments; in each was painted the 
four cardinal virtues, which, although so minute as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible to the clearest sight, by the application of a glass appeared 
perfectly distinct, each figure being well proportioned and having its 
appropriate attitude. By touching a secret spring the case opened and 
exposed to view a very beautiful miniature of the unfortunate Charles, 
with the peinted beard, mustachios, ete., as he is usually portrayed: from 
its resemblance to the portraits generally seen of the monarch it has 
every “ppearance of being a strong likeness. Within the lid of this 
little box (for box it was) were enamelled on a dark background a skull 
and crossbones, 

In Lockhart’s Life of Scott, it is stated that Sir Henry Halford gave 
Sir Walter a lock of Charles’ hair when the remains of the King were 
discovered at Windsor in April 1813, Sir John Maleolm gave him some 
Indian coins to supply virgin gold for the setting of this relic, and for 
some years Sir Walter constantly wore the ring, which had “ Remember" 
engraved on it. 
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Miss Gerard is in possession of a memorial gold ring, said to have 
been given by the King to Bishop Juxon on the morning of his death 
on the seaffold. This resembles those of the Henry VIII. period, It ts 
described and engraved in the Gentleman's Magazine of October 1797. 
The bezel is hexagonal, with a Death’s Head in white enamel on black 
ground, surrounded by the legend “Behold the End.” At the back are 
the initials M. and L. tied with a mourning ribbon. Round the edge of 
this ring is engraved “Rather Death Than Fals Faith.” 

There is mention of another ring to be seen in the British Museum, 
and described in their catalogue, No. 1363, from the Braybrook collection. 
It appears to be of a somewhat unusual form, made as an oval box, 
richly enamelled in colours and containing a very fine portrait of 
Charles. 

The mourning ring of Charles II. bore the inscription :—“*Chs Rex 
Remem, obiit.. ber. 6 Feby 1685," 

In the Waterton collection at the South Kensington Museum is a 
memorial gold ring with oval bezel set with crystal ; beneath is a crown 
with the initials C, R. K. B. in gold over hair—Charles I. and Katherine 
of Braganza, It is English, and dated about 1685; diameter ;*, inch. 

Probably the best proof that such memorial rings and other jewellery, 
as described, were actually worn, would be given by the study of Stuart 
and Jacobite portraits, where such jewels are sometimes seen among 
the ornaments. 

I will now, by means of the lantern, illustrate more clearly a number 
of beautiful examples of Stuart jewellery which I have had the privilege 
of examining, at the same time describing them to the best of my ability. 

Necklet and Ear-rings (fig. 1)—The necklet is formed of thirty-eight 
single rose diamonds, each set in a silver collet backed with a gold plate, 
with a distinctive toothed edge round each setting; the necklet graduates 
smaller to the ends. All the diamonds are of a pure white colour and 
well cut, in the form known as rose cutting. They have the appearance 
of being Indian or Golconda stones from their purity. As in most of the 
settings of this period, they are strung on thread, two parallel holes 
being bored at the base of each collet and a small cut steel bead being 
placed between to keep them separate. A curious feature about this 
necklet is a slight difference between the two sides, which leads one 
to think that they have been made at different times as bracelets, The 
toothed edging is finer in one half, and the colour of the gold differs, 
one being pale yellow and the other of a reddish tinge. I am inclined 
to think that they were made by different workmen, probably within a 
year or two, and later on, the owner wishing to make a necklet, had them 
joined up, at the same time using a beautiful clasp to make up the 
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centre. This small piece seems, from its pattern, to be of a slightly later 
date; and evidently this arrangement was meant to be temporary, as, 





Fig. 1, Diamond Necklet and Ear-rings, 


fortunately, the original bands at the back of the clasp have not been 
removed. 


The pair of ear-rings are very interesting and graceful, and have 
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evidently been made at the same time as the first half of the necklet, 
which they match in the setting. There are seven diamonds in each— 
one large round centre, from which there are three pear-shaped drops, 
each suspended from a single smaller collet. In connection with this 
number of seven stones there is a curious coincidence. The constant use 
_ of seven diamonds or crystals has impressed itself upon me, as I have 
frequently had in my possession rings of the later Stuart period bearing 
this number of stones. Whether this was merely one of the fashions of 
the times or there was a special reason, I am unable to say, as I have 
found no documentary evidence on the point. 

Necklace of Thirty-one Pieces.—This is a very rare and probably unique 
necklet (fig. 2), composed of thirty-one separate memorial miniature parts 
of cut crystals set in silver bezels, with the seventeenth-century toothed 
edge, the backs being of gold. The workmanship is very fine and the 
execution beautiful. Each piece has gold wire initials laid over woven 
hair, which in turn is surrounded by coiled designs of gold wire on top 
of a narrow margin—in the majority of them of blue enamel, others 
having a tinge of brown. Like other necklets of this period, these parts 
are strung on two lines of thread running through holes drilled horizon- 
tally at the backs. A very pleasing feature to be seen on the backs of 
them all are the initials engraved in the script seen in the very intricate 
but beautiful gold wire ciphers displayed in front. Owing to the small 
space used it is scarcely possible to decipher them. Altogether the origin 
or purpose of this necklet, or group of memorials, is difficult to ascertain. 
We are led to believe that it was to commemorate some band of Royalists, 
who may have suffered for their loyalty, as from the variety and number 
of initials they could scarcely have all been of one family. It is of interest 
at this point to make a comparison of the style of setting with the rose 
diamond necklet already described, and also of one which is of an earlier 
period, and noted in a famous collection of early Stuart relics, viz., the 
pearl necklet of Mary, Queen of Scots, in the possession of the Duke of 
Norfolk. All three necklets have one point in common, and that is 
the similarity of the toothed-edge setting below the bezel. It is quite 
distinctive of much of the Stuart jewellery, where the centres are stones 
or gems, and along with the beautifully rose-cut crystals form the principal 
feature of the jewellery used as memorials. 

Ring No. 1.—(Belonging to Colonel le Rossignol. ) A beautiful 
miniature portrait of Charles L. set under a large, flat triangular-shaped 
table diamond surmounted by a small diamond crown, is seen in this ring 
(fig. 3). The setting is of silver, rubbed smoothly over the edge of the 
diamond with an outer waved edge, and mounted on a gold ring with 
carved shoulders; inside the ring, at the back of the portrait, the initials 
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Fig. 2 Necklace with Memorial Medallions. 
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C.R.areengraved, The miniature itself isa fine piece of portrait painting, 
and exhibits the very high standard of art attained by miniature artists of 
the seventeenth century. The likeness is said to be excellent, if one may 
judge by comparing it with existing portraits of the King. Placed under 
such a rare and beautiful covering as the large 
flat diamond, doubtless cut and polished for the 
special purpose, this ring is a valuable and rare 
memento of the Sovereign whose reign and 
unhappy end is a distinctive epoch in English 
history. 

Ring No, 2.—Another miniature ring which 
I might describe here (fig. 4) was lent to me 
by the owner, Miss Christie, Cowden Castle, 
Fig & Stinic with analcharsoe and was in my possession about fifteen years 

om Charles 1. ago. It shows a portrait of James, Duke of 

York, afterwards James II. of England, 1685-8, 
an exquisite piece of portrait painting, set in a circle of old Indian table 
diamonds with a cut-down silver edging, the dome-shaped gold back 
being delicately fluted; the band is a round gold wire evidently made for 
a very small finger, This is another illustration of the jeweller’s craft 
allied to the art of the miniature portrait painter, This ring was shown 
to the late Mr Andrew Lang, 
who verified the genuineness of 
the subject, and expressed to 
the writer very considerable 
interest in it. 

Also there is in the well- 
known miniature collection of 
the Duke of Buccleuch a fine 
portrait of the Duke of York 
by Samuel Cooper, dated about 
1670 (the exact year not being 
stated), bearing a strong resem- 
blance, the only difference between this ring and the last being that in 
this portrait the Duke is represented wearing a suit of armour. 

Ring No, 3.—(Period of Prince Charles Edward Stuart; ring belonging 
to Mrs Maxtone Graham.) This ring (fig. 5) is of great historic and local 
interest, and was made by Ebenezer Oliphant, an Edinburgh goldsmith, 
younger brother of the Laird of Gask. It commemorates the death by 
execution of four noblemen and twenty-one other supporters of Prince 
Charlie, who were captured after the failure of his attempt to regain the 
throne. It is made of fine gold, with an oblong-shaped shield and a white 








Fig. 4, Ring with Miniatare of James VII. 
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enamel ground, on which are depicted in gold letters at each corner the 
initials of the four noblemen, surmounted by an earl's and baron’s coronet 
carved in the gold, There are dates Gi oc: res fae A sine and in the 
centre 1746 above a representation of the executioner's axe. The shank 
of the ring is formed of two narrow bands entwined, with ground of 
white enamel, bearing initials and dates of twenty-one martyrs, and 
terminating on one side in an English rose and on the other in a Scottish 
thistle. Asis well known, the names of the four noblemen are Earl of 
Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, Earl of Derwentwater, and Lord Lovat, the 





Fig. 4, Ring with Initials, 


dates of their execution being 18th August 1746, 8th December 1746, and 
8th April 1747. 

* Ring No. 4.—( Belonging to Mrs Maxtone Graham.) This ring (fig. 6) 
contains a miniature of Prince Henry Stuart, brother of Charles Edward 
who became a cardinal: it is a beautiful portrait, set in a plain oval gold 
setting. It is placed within a round inlaid wood frame, and is lined inside 
- with a groundwork of pale blue silk, the centre being a lozenge-shaped 
cushion on which the ring is embedded. There appear the initials H. R, 
on either side, a crown on top, and a wreath of roses and thistles below 
done in silver thread work, the whole showing evidence of amateur 
workmanship. One is led to speculate on the reason of the initials H, R. 
The first is Henry's, but whether the R, denotes the title of Rex we do 
not know, unless it was assumed after the death of Charles, when Henry 
might adopt the title of King in succession. 

Ring No. 5.—(Belonging to Colonel Je Rossignol.) This ring is of 
black enamel and gold set with a sard or red cornelian, on front of 
which is an intaglio portrait of Charles I. (fig. 7), and was probably 
meant to be used as a signet. On the other side of the stone, which 
turns on a swivel, there is engraved a floral pedestal or Hymenian altar 
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ornament surmounted by a Royal crown, on each side of which there 
are cherubs’ heads. In the centre of the pedestal is the sun in full 





Fig. 6. Ring with Miniature of Cardinal York. 





Fig. 7. Ring with Miniature of Charles I. 


splendour, The gold setting has the usual serrated edge, but, in this 
case, is of black enamel with a row of panels round the straight bezel. 
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The hoop of the ring is most interesting and beautiful; it is composed 
of six oval loops enamelled on the sides and with a rose-cut diamond 
set in silver between each, giving it a dignified and charming effect. 
Of the many rings of the Stuart period I have examined, I feel strongly 
inclined to say that this is one of the most interesting. It is artisti- 
eally designed and skilfully wrought, and its combination of intaglio 
engraving and enamelling shows it to have been the conception of a 
master craftsman, and, doubtless, made to adorn the finger of someone 
specially favoured by the King, who probably wore it in memory of him. 

fiing No, 6,—Lozenge-shaped signet, This ring, which is of a later 
period than nearly all the rings already described, has a white erystal cut 
flat and engraved with a shield surmounted by a Royal crown. The 
shield has the quarterings of the Royal Arms, which, although small, can 
be distinguished—the lion rampant and the harp being quite noticeable ; 
the initial M. is on one side of the shield and the initial R, on the other. 
Although it is merely a surmise, they might easily stand for Maria 
Regina; no other than Royalty would have the right to wear a Royal 
erown and the Royal Arms, The back is fluted according to the period 
of William and Mary, but the narrow split band is not interesting. 

Ring No. 7.—This is an oblong flat table diamond with a baron's 
coronet in rose diamonds on top. Underneath is a groundwork of hair 
with the initial W. in gold wire. The setting is of silver, and its style 
shows a late period, probably that of William and Mary. The back 
is futed gold work, and the band beautifully nurled to match, 

fitng No. 8.—This ruby and diamond ring is of a much earlier type 
than the last, and belongs probably to the first half of the seventeenth 
century. It has an oblong top, in which are set, within smooth gold 
edging, one flat cut table diamond and a ruby to match. The head of 
the ring is straight, sided with narrow panels of very delicate blue and 
white enamel carried all round. On the band of the ring the same 
ornament 1s displayed for half the distance, the back of the hoop being 
left plain. 

Neck Slide No. 1.—Of the many slides which have passed through 
my hands, that shown in fig. 8 is a particularly tine specimen. It is 
made of fine gold with the usual toothed edge, which is rather less 
pointed, and one of the back wires is missing. The special feature is 
the beautifully embossed and modelled gold emblems under the faceted 
rose-cut pointed erystal coverings, Two cupids winged, with reversed 
outstretched arms and hands joined, form a bridge under which is a 
delicately formed cipher of finely beaded gold wire. The principal 
initial is the letter W. surrounded by curved scrolls, Above is a laurel 
wreath surmounted by a coronet, The modelling and execution of this 
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work has a very high artistic value, and is an object lesson to the 
modern craftsman, As is usual, these emblems are placed on hair— 
in this specimen there are two layers; the top is a square of very 
fine basket-pleating over a lozenge of straightly gummed hair of the 





Fig. & Neck Slide with Coronet and Cipher. 


same colour. Underneath both is a ground of spun material, probably 
linen dyed the same colour as the hair. 

Neck Slide No, 2.—This exquisite example (fig. 9) is one of the very few 
that, to my knowledge, have probably an unbroken family history, and It 
is still in the possession of a descendant of the famous Scottish lady 
whose initials are shown beneath the 
rose-cut crystal, In outward appearance 
it follows the same conventional design 
of the other memorial slides, as it has the 
plain gold border with narrow toothed 
edging and the two bars at back. Inter- 
nally, however, it has a character quite 
its own. The crystal is slightly higher, 
or thicker, than most of those that have 
been seen, which affords the lapidary more 
scope for cutting or faceting; and so exact 

Fig. #. Margaret Keith's Neck Slide, has been the eutting, and so careful has 
been the choice of rock-crystal, that after 

more than two centuries of handling and wear not a mark or scratch 
is shown. In this example the internal design shows a demi-skeleton 
upright between two cherubs seated at each end of a black and gold 
platform, which might represent a coffin, the group being finished in 
enamel of pale colour, all resting on a gold bar bearing in raised letters 
the inscription :—* Come ye blessed.”. Underneath are the initials in gold 
wire M K, the groundwork being of woven hair in a circle of gold wire 
with an outer border of white silk. The owner of this slide has kindly 
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supplied the following interesting details of its history. The initials 
M. K. are those of “Margaret Keith,” born about 1580, a daughter of 
Sir William Keith of Ludquharn, married in 1608 to George Graeme, 
4th of Inchbrakie. She was the mother of the renowned “Black Pate” 
(Patrick Graeme of Inchbrakie), the devoted follower and friend of 
Montrose. There are many interesting stories of the heroic conduct 
of Margaret Keith when left in charge of her husband's lands about 
the year 1646, 

Neck Stides No, 3.—These form a pair of very fine “wedding slides” 
(fig. 10), identical in size and style, but in many features different from 
what is usually seen in this kind of ornament. Being very much thicker 
and heavier than is usually the case, they have a flat crystal top with 





Fig. 10, Pair of ““ Wedding” Neck Slides. 


faceted bevelled edge set in a smooth mount with points at intervals; 
below that is the finely toothed edge of the body of the ornament, which 
is entirely of silver gilt. The loops on the back, which hold the ribbon, 
are more ornate, and terminate in scrolls, There js something pleasing 
and romantic about these slides, and imagination could carry one a 
long way regarding their history. The beautiful designs beneath the 
erystals might supply the material to write it, but I must be content 
to give the descriptions as found. 

The first shows a green enamel ground, on which, surrounded by a 
narrow border of red, is an ermine banner, tasselled and fringed with 
gold, with an oval shield of red with gold wire initials, probably L. M., 
surmounted by a Royal crown in the centre. 

The second bears on a similar ground of green and red a red enamel 
heart-shaped centre with a gold thread cipher, too intricate to decipher, 
surmounted by a ducal crown upheld, on either side, by a cupid, each 
standing on a flat pedestal extended from a cherub’s head underneath. 
So far as researches have gone, these are the only two slides that show 
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the fashion of the betrothal or wedding present exchanged between 
the contracting parties. 

Neck Slide No. 4.—This is very different from the others, and in its 
way of an unusual type (fig. 11). It has a border of silver in which are 
set twelve small half oriental pearls, each 
in its own setting of rubbed-over edging, 
and between each pearl a small ridge; the 
outer edge shows the usual toothed orna- 
ment. The back is another example of 
the beautiful enamel work so frequently 
seen in ornaments of this period—indeed, 
in many cases that part is more beautiful 
than the front. The separate settings 
make an outer border of white, black, and 
blue colour, with an inner row of small 
acanthus leaves of white and red, leaving 
an oval centre delicately tinted with the 
Fig. 11. a cata tle aie andl three colours. Underneath the rose-cut 

ge erystal, on a blue ground partly covered 
by a piece of pale olive satin, is a gold and enamel device of two 
entwined hearts, over which hover two flying cherubs holding a wreath 
or garland of blossoms, emblem of wedding bells. 

Neck Slide No. 5—This example is an oval pearl miniature (fig. 12). 








Fig. 12, Neck Slide with Miniatare. 


This slide is so very similar in construction to the preceding one, that 
one might say it was made by the same hands; the sole difference being 
that it has the miniature of a young lady wearing the low-cut dress of 
the period with an edging of ermine. The portrait is probably that 
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of a young person deceased, as shown by the skull above the right 
shoulder, The pearl border and exquisite back are also similar to the 
one before this, 

Neck Slide No. 6.—This is of oval shape, and we have the usual rose 
erystal and gold-toothed edge. Inside is a ground of light blue, over 
which is a square of plaited hair. Above is the usual device of gold 
cupids upholding a crown, and initials W. L. underneath. Surrounding 
the group at intervals are single blossoms or petals, no doubt signifying 
a marriage, One feature of this piece is the additional engraving of the 
initials on the back, 

Neck Slide No, 7.—This is a heart pendant in gold with a rose-cut 
erystal, the usual toothed edge, and plain setting. Inside is woven 
hair within a heart-shaped wire, and two lively enamel cherubs balancing 
a crown over an intricate set of gold initials. This is something different 
in the way of a wedding gift, and the jewel is nicely proportioned. 

Neck Slide No. 8.—In our National Museum of Antiquities is a neck 
slide of considerable historical interest. It is of the later period, and 
was probably made after 1715. In size it is small, but it has all the 
characteristics of the earlier slides, having the usual pointed edge— 
not so well defined, however—and the cut erystal cover. Beneath the 
crystal and resting on a square of plaited. hair is a Royal (?) crown and 
J. R., encircled by the motto, “God Save the King.” 

Undoubtedly this is a relic of the Stuart Rising of that period, and 
the hair is that of The Pretender. This is the only Stuart ornament we 
have seen in connection with this member of the family, and, although 
mot perfect, it is of more than usual interest. 

Small Slide.—This has twelve small green pastes surrounding a 
rose-cut crystal set in smooth gold setting and, underneath, hair and 
the initials 8S. L. The principal feature is the back, which is of white 
enamel worked with red and black designs. 

Oval Intaglio Pendant.—This is a very rare and beautifully cut 
gem, being a red sard stone engraved with classical figures, probably 
Bacchanal. The stone might be Early Italian, and it is mounted in 
a most lovely enamelled setting. The back, which is domed, is 
entirely covered with a white ground, on which are vine leaves and 
bunches of grapes, The centre is oval, and shows urns, etc. The outer 
edge or border shows a design of acanthus leaves, which is very 
effective, 

Spray.—This is a spray of richly enamelled flowers. The uppermost 
flower is bright red tipped with green; the lowermost flower has a 
daisy formation in the centre, surrounded by petals set with emeralds, 
and bright red leaves alternately. The chief interest in this rare piece 
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lies in the middle flower, in the form of a pink rose delicately shaped 
and tinted, and containing a miniature portrait of Charles L, most 
exquisitely and faithfully painted. This ornament is quite in the style 
of the period when artists found their chief work and glory in these rich 
colours so carefully and beautifully blended. It is difficult to describe the 
amount of skill and labour displayed in a piece of this description. We 
would like to believe it was the work of English goldsmiths, and all the 
evidence points to its being done by English hands. It is problematic, 





Fig. 13, Loyalty Badge of Silver. Fig. 14. Loyalty Badge of Silver. 


but it may be that this is one of the four or five such ornaments 
executed to the order of King Charles for presentation to his own 
particular friends, and in our knowledge the only one that has come 
to light. 

Silver Loyalty Badge No. 1.—This pear-shaped silver pendant (fig. 13), 
with an urn and scroll ornament at top surmounted by the ring for 
attachment, is a very interesting and modestly made ornament; it is 
one of the best Stuart relics I have seen. Probably worn by a devoted 
Royalist, it has had bestowed on it very skilful workmanship in 
portraiture in the finely modelled head of the King. Wearing the usual 
vandyke beard and flowing locks, the likeness is easily recognised. When 
showing it to Mr H. Gamley, R.S.A., he informed me that it was an 
excellent piece of work, which might possibly have been done by a French 
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artist in this country. The features are well preserved and show little 
signs of wear, owing, no doubt, to its having been protected by the 
cover, which bears inside it the Royal crown and initials C. R.; when. 
closed the locket is little more than + inch thick. 

Silver Loyalty Badges Nos. 2 and 3.—Other two silver portrait 
pendants are those of Charles I. and Queen Henrietta. They are inter- 
esting, but cannot be said to be of great merit. That of the King (fig. 14) 
is rude in construction, and has a border of beaded lines surrounding 
the portrait which is crowned, with a crowned C in front and a 
crowned R at the back. The pendant of the Queen is from every point 
& more artistic ornament. The sculpture work of the portrait is cleaner 
and more highly finished. The bust and drapery are well brought out, 
and the elaborate dressing of the hair shown to great advantage. 
The pendant is bordered by two lines of inverted twisted cords with 
rosettes at the four quarters, and the backs are finished plain. There 
are the usual loops and rings at the top of each pendant, 

In closing this paper I wish to say there is no attempt to make it a 
history of the art of the seventeenth-century jeweller, but only a desire 
to bring to notice some interesting types of ornaments which were 
introduced after the death of Charles I,, and are not to be found in any 
form after the close of that century, and a few others of later date 
associated with the Stuarts, The skill and resource of the craftsman 
are most admirable, and it is the want of leisure in a strenuous business 
life that prevents me pursuing this matter further. To the owners of 
the examples described I offer very sincere thanks for permitting me 
to’ illustrate them here—to Miss Christie of Cowden and Mrs Maxtone 
Graham, who have lent me interesting examples, and to Colonel le 
Rossignol, who has placed his unrivalled collection at my service; and 
they are to be congratulated on retaining in this country so many 
historical objects. 
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Monpay, 9th April 1925, 


Tne Ricur Hox. LORD ABERCROMBY, LL.D., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


Wittiam Sypney CHARLEs CopeMas, B.A. (Cantab.), 78 Regent's Park 
Road, London, N.W. 1. 

WALTER Dickson, 108 Joppa Road, Portobello. 

MatTrHew Lavurir GARRETT, | Wester Coates Gardens. 

Epwarp J. Ixcues, D.L., 88 Princes Street. 

Rev. Grorcre Lams, B.D., Beechwood, Melrose. 

STEPHEN MITCHELL, of Gilkerscleugh, Abington, Lanarkshire. 

Wriiiam James Swira, <A.R.1.B.A., Lecturer on Architecture and 
Building, The Royal Technical College, Glasgow; 5 Rhannan Road, 
Cathcart, Glasgow. 

Rev. S. Gorpoxs F. Winsox, M.A., B.Litt,, A.K.C., F.R.Hist.S., Holy 


Trinity Vicarage, Gravesend, Kent. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By The Right Hon. THE Ear. or Baurour, K.G., through the 
Excavation Committee. ’ 
Objects recovered on Traprain Law during the Excavations in the 


summer of 1922. (See previous communication by James E. Cree, 
F.S.A.Scot.) 


(2) By Miss J. C. C. Macpowap, Ballintuim, Blairgowrie. 
Leather Bottle, with nozzle and screwed stopper of horn. 


It was also intimated that the following Donations had been made 
to the Library :— . 


(1) By W. DovGnas Simpson, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 
The Deeside Field. Edited by A. Macdonald and J. B. Philip. 
Aberdeen, 1922. 


(2) By Frank W. Haycrart, F.S.A.Seot., the Compiler. 
The Degrees and Hoods of the World's Universities and Colleges. 
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(3) By Gtorcre Macponaxp, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt,, F.S.A.Seot. 


The Romanization of Roman Britain. By F. Haverfield. Fourth 
Edition. Oxford, 1923. 


(4) By James L. ANpEeRson, F.S.A.Scot, 


Burgess Ticket of Cupar, Fife, in name of James Lawson, Bailie in 
Anstruther Easter, dated 5th July 1697, 


The following Communications were read :—. 


I, 


REPORT ON A BRONZE AGE GRAVE AND TWO OTHERS DISs- 
COVERED LAST YEAR AT CAMELON, STIRLINGSHIRE. By 
MUNGO BUCHANAN, Corresronpinc Memper. WITH A NOTE ON 
THE RELICS FOUND. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, FS. A.Scor., 
DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES. 


In the Proceedings, vol. lvi. p. 65,1 described a Bronze Age short cist 
discovered, early in 1921, in line with Hamilton Street, Camelon, a shurt 
distance south of its junction with Brown Street (A on fig. 1) From 
the cist a few pieces of cremated human bones were recovered, but they 
were in such a fragmentary condition that it was impossible to define 
them further than that they were those of an adult. The only other 
relic found was a calcined flint scraper. 

* Tam glad to be able to report the discovery of three other graves in 
the vicinity during the past year. 

On Saturday, 15th April 1922, a second short cist was unearthed, about 
450 yards north-east of the first, at B on fig. 1, by workmen engaged in 
extending the tramway line in a sand-pit near Camelon Railway Station. 
The site of the burial is about 50 feet south of the station, the highest 
part of the ground hereabout. It was oriented north-north-east and 
south-south-west: the east wall was formed by one large single stone, 
and the west side was built in two courses by four stones to the same 
height: the north and south ends were also built in two courses of 
irregularly shaped stones, and the whole was covered by a large 
stone slab. 

The interior measured 36 inches in length, 19 inches in width, and 
18 inches in depth to the gravelly bottom, the cover stone projecting 
9 inches on each side, and a little less at the south end. Hound the 
margin of the cover stone on the same level there had been carefully 
placed large boulders, averaging 1 foot long, which made the covering 
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over 6 inches wider. Thus the covering stones extended 15 inches 


beyond the cavity of the cist. 





Fig. 1. Flan showing relative Positions of Burials, Roman Fort, and Antonine Wall 
at Camelon. 


The depth from the surface to the top of the cover stone was 2 feet 
6 inches, and to the bottom of the cist, altogether, about 4 feet 6 inches. 
Mr M'Kenzie, lessee of the ground from the North British Railway Co., 
immediately realising the necessity of a careful search, stopped the 
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workmen, and summoned me for advice. I went out to the site immedi- 
ately with him, but, as it was getting dark, I only made a few suggestions 
for its clearing, so that we might commence on Monday morning. This 
was begun early on Monday. Mr M‘Kenzie took from the grave near 
the south-east corner a beautiful ornamented urn of the food-vessel 
type (fig. 2), and a large piece of a human skull. 

The whole of the sand which had fallen into the interior was cautiously 
put through a fine sieve, and a fair quantity of small bones was got 
amongst it, with several large pieces of the skull and a considerable part 
of another bone, but no implements of stone or metal were found. 
Certain of the bones did not appear to have been cremated, for parts 
of the skull were found at the south end, the ribs in the centre, and 
the large bone at the north end, as we would expect after inhumation 
rather than cremation. 

The human remains were submitted to Professor Thomas H. Bryce, 
F.R.S., F.5.A.Scot., who reported, “the deposit in this case consists 
of both burnt and unburnt bones,: The burnt bones probably represent 
the skeleton of a single individual, as no duplicate fragments can be 
detected, The bones are much comminuted. The recognisable frag- 
ments include a number of phalanges both of hand and foot, and as 
there is no trace on any of them of an epiphyseal line, it can be concluded 
that the individual was of full adult age. Some of the finger bones are 
entire; they are well shaped and somewhat delicate, suggesting the 
possibility that they belonged to a female hand, or to that of a male of 
slight build. A portion of the ramus of the mandible confirms this 
judgment. 

“The unburnt skeleton is unfortunately very imperfect and frag- 
mentary, It has not been possible to make any reconstruction of the 
skull. The largest fragment represented the greater part of the frontal 
bone. The lower part of the tabular portion is flat and vertical, suggest- 
ing that the individual was a woman. The frontal sinuses, which are 
laid open, are of small dimensions, indicating that the person was not 
far advanced in life. The upper and lower jaws are broken and parts 
are missing, but the teeth have nearly all been recovered. They show 
neither wear nor any caries. None of the wisdom teeth have erupted, 
and their fangs have not been fully formed. The rest of the skeleton 
is represented by a few broken vertebra and some broken long bones, 
but no one of them is entire. They are all of slender proportions, but 
the ossitication is complete in every ease. This fact, along with the 
small size of the bones, the character of the frontal bone, and the 
incomplete dentition, indicate that the individual was in all probability 
a female over eighteen or twenty, but not fully adult.” 
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A few days later 1 was summoned to examine another stone cist 
which had been discovered in the same field, about 220 yards south-east of 
the last, at C on fig. 1. Thesand had been removed to a depth of 10 feet 
or 50, leaving a sloping bank, which had caused the east wall of the cist 
to give way, the cover stone at the south end falling into the interior on 
the west side. Here, as in the above cist, the walls were built of large 
boulders. Stones suitable for building such cists seem to have been 
searce in the locality, there being no rock in the neighbourhood, and 
those utilised must have been brought from a distance. 

The interior of the cist measured 4 feet in length, 18 inches in width, 
and 2 feet in depth, the distance from the surface of the ground to the 
bottom of the grave being 4 feet. The main axis lay north-west and 
south-east, The walls were built all round in two courses of large stones, 
mostly boulders, and the cover was in three pieces, the whole just over 
4 feet in length. The top stone that covers the south portion was 3 
inches thick, the mid-stone 1} inch in thickness, while the third stone 
was barely 1 inch. This was a rudely constructed cist, but it was 
uncommonly long. Perhaps this was necessary owing to the method 
of burial, for the bones it contained have been traced the whole 
length of the interior. The head appears to have been at the south 
end, the other bones being in the centre and north end, the whole 
having the appearance as if the body had been placed on its side, close 
to the west wall. Near what was considered the head were found 
several pieces of an iron sword, very much corroded, with little of the 
metal remaining. 

Professor Bryce, to whom the bones from this cist were also sul- 
mitted, stated, “the bones from this cist have no tale to tell. There 
are only a few fragments of long bones, from which no conclusion 
ean be drawn. They are much stouter in build than those in the 
first. cist.” 

In the month of December a further discovery was made in the same 
sand-pit, about 260 yards west-north-west of the last described at D on 
fig. 1. It consisted of a wheel-turned vessel of dark-coloured pottery, 
with a number of objects made out of thin sheet bronze or brass, and 
some much corroded fragments of iron and particles of wood. The vessel 
was found standing on its base at a depth of 2 feet below the surface 
of the ground in stratified sand, the objects of bronze were arranged in 
a curve afew inches to the east of the pot, and the fragments of iron 
and wood a few inches farther away. There was no structure surround- 
ing the deposit and no evidence of human remains, but the sand above 
the objects had been disturbed and was mixed with dark soil. 
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NOTE ON THE RELICS FOUND. By J. Granam Cattanpen, 


Like the grave discovered the previous year, the first brought to light 
in 1922 was structurally a typical short cist of the Bronze Age; this 
was confirmed by the presence of the food-vessel (fig. 2) which it con- 
tained. The urn is of a common variety of this class of pottery, both 
as regards form and the texture of the ware, but in its ornamentation 
it shows the very unusual feature of impressed curvilinear lines. It is 
very seldom indeed that curved lines are seen in the ornamentation of 
Scottish Bronze Age pottery. 
The vessel, which is formed of 
buff-coloured ware, measures 
ht inches in height, 6} inches in 
external diameter at the mouth, 
6} inches at the shoulder, and 
23 inches at the base, the wall 
being 4} ineh thick. The upper 
part of the vessel is almost 
vertical, with a slight concavity 
between the shoulder and the 
lip, the lower part tapers rapidly 
to the base, and the top of the 
rim is bevelled downwards to- 
wards the interior. The wall 
and the top of the rim are 


govered with ornamentation. 





Between the shoulder and the 
lip the vessel is encircled with Bie 2: Scicd-vesxel Bom Camnelon. 


a row of small arches or loops 
impinging at the sides, and a broad band of straight upright lines, 
separated by a single transverse line and bordered with two lines above 
and below. The tapering lower portion is encircled by three bands of 
ornamentation, separated from each other and bordered above by trans- 
verse lines, the central band consisting of short vertical straight lines and 
the two others of a row of small arches or loops similar to those on the 
upper part of the vessel. The edge of the lip is decorated with short cuts 
or notches, and the bevelled top by short radial lines between a marginal 
line on the outside and on the inside. All the ornamental designs, 
with the exception of the cuts on the edge of the lip, have been formed 
by pressing a twisted cord on the clay before the vessel was fired. 
From Professor Bryce's report on the bones found in this grave, it 
will have been noticed that two individuals had been buried in it, one of 
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them having been cremated. This combination of burials by Inhumation 
and after cremation in the same grave is worthy of notice, as also the 
presence of a food-vessel urn with incinerated bones. This latter circum- 
stance is not common, as generally in Scotland food-vessel urns are found 
with inhumed burials. Still, a few reliable records of the occurrence of 
this elass of pottery with cremated human 
remains have been published. 

This grave belongs to the early part of 
the Bronze Age, but the next two date to a 
considerably later period—the time of the 
Roman occupation of the south of Scotland. 

The first of these later deposits consisted 
of a rudely formed stone grave, rather longer 
than the short cist of the earlier period, and 
it contained the unburnt remains of a human 
skeleton with the much decayed remains of 
an iron sword (fig. 3). Only the tang and 
the upper part of the blade survive, the total 
length being 9 inches, of which the tang 
accounts for 4 inches; the blade 1s flat and 
Zhinches in breadth. At the root of the tang 
are the remains of a thin flat plate of bronze, 
which has separated the hilt from the blade, 
and the top of the tang has been riveted. 
There are indications in the mass of rust 
adhering to the tang that the grip had beep 
of wood. The breadth of the blade of the 
i ) te sword is such as to indicate that probably 
the weapon had been a gladius of the Roman 
legionary andl not the sword of a native 

Fig. 3, Fragment of Iron Sword Caledonian; the native swords found at 
from UCamelon. «= : a 
Newstead have much narrower blades. The 
grave having been found within 600 yards of the Roman camp at 
Camelon, it is quite likely that it is that of a Roman soldier. 

The occurrence of a sword in a Roman grave in Britain seems to be 
very unusual; I have not been able to learn of any such discovery in 
these islands. 

The relics from the last-discovered deposit consisted of a wheel-turned 
vessel of pottery, three discs and two other small fragments of thin 
sheet bronze or brass, and several pieces of much corroded and con- 
torted iron. Although there were no indications of a coffin and no 
traces of human remains, it may be that the deposit was sepulchral. 
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The vessel (fig. 4) is of hard ware formed of well-washed clay. 
Black on the exterior, it becomes lighter in colour towards the inside, 
which is grey. The pot, which measures 4} inches in height, 3,*, inches 
in diameter at the mouth, 5} inches at the shoulder, and 24 inches across 
the base, has an ovoid body flattened on the top and set on a pedestal 
foot, the mouth having a short upright brim concave on the outside. At 
the junction of the body and brim and round the foot is a slight groove. 
Part of one side of the vessel was broken in by the pick of the workman 
who discovered it, and the fragments so dislodged were not preserved. 
With its high shoulder and flattened top, 1 have not been able to find 





i oO | T incans 


Pig. 4. Urn of dark-coloured Pottery from Camelon, 


an exact parallel figured in any of the books dealing with this class of 
pottery. Mr Thomas May, F.S.A.Scot., considers that the vessel belongs 
to the Agricolan period. 

Of the three bronze dises (fig. 5), two are nearly complete and one is 
erushed out of shape. They measure 2) inches in diameter, and have a 
hollow boss in the centre 14 inch across. In the flat edge between the 
central boss and the periphery are three small rivet holes placed not 
quite equidistant. The two other fragments of bronze are incomplete 
and too much broken to allow of their purpose being determined. 

After some of the rust from the iron fragments had been cleaned off, 
these were seen to be the remains of two hinges. They were of the kind 
in which the loop on one side passed through a perforation at the end 
of the complementary part, and not of the variety which work on a 
transverse pin. The best preserved hinge showed a length of about 
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® inches of one limb, but it had been longer; its breadth was { inch. 
Portions of three rivets remained in position, with fragments of wood 
impregnated with iron still adhering to them. Evidently there had 





Fig. 5. Bronze Disc from Camelon. (}.) 


been a wooden box or coffer deposited with the pottery vessel, which 
had decayed away with the exception of the parts just described. 
Possibly the bronze discs and the other pieces of this metal may have 
served as mountings for the box; but this is uncertain, as the discoverer 
stated that they were found placed on edge on one side of, and concentri- 
eally with, the urn. 
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Il. 
CELTIC PLACE-NAMES IN ORKNEY. By HUGH MARWICK, F.S.A.Scor, 


This is a subject which has, so far, received scant attention from 
professional philologists, In his highly interesting book, Scottish Land 
Names, Sir Herbert Maxwell says (p. 70): “ All the names in Orkney and 
Shetland which are not English are in Old Norse.” Mr Johnston, in his 
Place Names of Scotland, comes to practically the same conclusion. 
Isaac Taylor, in his Words and Places, p. 114, says of the Orkneys: “In 
all the sixty-seven islands there are only two, or perhaps three, Celtic 
names.” The only previous investigators of any consequence had been 
Captain Thomas, R.N., and Professor P. A. Munch, and it was probably 
on the results of these gentlemen's work that Sir Herbert Maxwell and 
Mr Johnston based their conclusions. 

With regard to Shetland, the case is very different. In his Shetland- 
soerne Stednavne, the late Dr Jakobsen has given us a study of Shetland 
place-names which, for combined precision, exhaustiveness, and scholar- 
ship, surpasses every other work on British topographical nomenclature. 
One chapter is devoted to place-names of Celtic origin, and the number 
of Celtic words that he found still survived is quite surprising. In the 
present article the writer hopes to show that in Orkney also, in spite 
of the lapse of over a thousand years and the total extinction of the 
Celtic vernacular, a considerable number of the old place-names still 
survive, corrupted indeed at times, but often preserving their old Celtic 
form unchanged. 

Before dealing with the names themselves, let us consider briefly the 
circumstances under which, and the time at which, these borrowings 
could have taken place. On these points there is a considerable diversity 
of opinion. The extreme view—that when the Norsemen first came 
over they found the isles uninhabited (save perhaps for a few Christian 
anchorites}—need not detain us long. The supposed absence of Celtic 
place-names was the chief argument in favour of this view, and the 
existence of the appended names is sufficient to rebut that. Until 
recently, however, the current idea (even yet common) was that the 
coming of the Norsemen was cataclysmic, a wave sweeping before it 
every vestige of the former inhabitants and their culture. The more 
recent and reasonable view is that for a couple of centuries before the 
great Viking age—i., roughly speaking, prior to a.p, 800—intercourse 
had been taking place between Scandinavia and these northern isles, 
and that Norsemen had gradually secured a footing, and made settle- 
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ments, both in Orkney and Shetland. It would be difficult indeed to 
explain the adoption of these loan-words otherwise. 

Professor Alexander Bugge' employs four converging lines of argu- 
ment in favour of this view. 

1. He first quotes Zimmer's opinion that the ravaging of Tory Island 
+n A.D. 617 was due to Scandian sea-rovers. Dr G. Henderson,* however, 
shows that it is not necessary to assume this, seeing that the Picts of 
Albion were not innocent of such pastimes themselves. The same view 
is taken by Professor W. J. Watson, who, in a recent paper—reported 
in the Inverness Courier—argues that Orkney was the earliest head- 
quarters of the Picts in this country, and that they were notorious 
freebooters both by land and sea. Murchobhlach muiridhe, a “marine 
fleet,” is the phrase used in the Annals of the Four Masters for the 
spoilers of Tory Island, and pioraiti na fairgi, “pirates of the ocean,” 
is the phrase used in Gorman's Martyrology for the ravagers of 
Eigg in the same year. One would suppose that the Picts and their 
homeland would be well enough known, and it is possible that the 
phrases used point rather to strangers whose homeland was unknown 
—‘“over sea.” 

2 Jakobsen’s research into Shetland place-names proved the existence 
in considerable abundance of place-names there which were obsolete, or 
nearly so, at the Viking period. Such names as O.N, vin, pasture, bdlatavr, 
homestead, and heimr, homestead, are practically unknown in Iceland 
(which was settled in the end of the ninth century) but are common in 
Shetland and Orkney. 

8 From Celtic decoration on stones in the island of Gothland it 
appears certain that intercourse had taken place at a very early period 
with the Celts of Britain, and the nearest point of contact was of course 
these northern isles. 

4. Lastly, Bugge shows that odal right was not spoken of in Iceland, 
but Torf Einar took their odal rights from the Orkney settlers, in return 
for his payment of the fine imposed on the islands by King Harold 
Hirfagr, as mannbét for the slaughter of his son Halfdan. Hence, Bugge 
concludes that at that time Orkney had been so long settled that the 
settlers had had time to acquire odal rights (probably five generations). 
In that case the date of settlement would be put back to about the 
middle of the seventh century, if not earlier. 

It is thus probable that the Norsemen had been living in touch with 
the earlier inhabitants for a long time before the great Viking age. 

1 Vesterlandenes Indjiydelse paa Nordbocrnes og sacrlig Nordinnendenca yire Kullur, leveanet 


og scmfundaforhold i Vikingetiden, Kristlania, 1906, 
1 Norae Influence on Celtic Scotland, 10. 
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The Viking incursions, which began towards the end of the eighth 
century, were due to various causes, into which we need not enter here. 
The point to be emphasised, however, is that it is quite improper to 
conclude that even then did a complete extirpation of the natives take 
place in Orkney. Even these terrible Vikings must have been fully alive 
to the market value of the natives as slaves, and the women-folk, at 
least, must have been regarded as desirable property. In the Lasxdale 
Saga is told the story of an Irish slave Melkorka and her little son—one 
of the most moving episodes in literature—and saga references to Celtic 
slaves are too numerous to mention. 

The influence of the Norsemen on the Celts has been sketched by 
the late Dr Henderson, and the reciprocal influence of the Celts on the 
Norsemen has been very fully discussed by Professor A. Bugge (see 
above). Among other things, the latter refers to Celtic words still in 
use in Faeroe, Some of these, together with others, are represented in 
the Orkney dialect of to-day; but here it will be sufficient to refer only 
to the traces of Celtic preserved in the place-names. 

For many years before his most regrettable death, Dr Jakobsen had 
been making a careful study of this subject. In a conversation I had 
with him during, I think, his last visit to Orkney, I asked him what 
proportion of the Orkney place-names were of Celtic origin. “One per 
cent.?" Lasked tentatively. “Oh, much more than that,” he replied; “I 
should think probably from five to ten per cent.” This I feel sure was 
an exaggerated estimate; but of course there was no one better able to 
express an opinion. 

Only harm can be done by a rash ascription to Celtic origin of words 
which are difficult of interpretation otherwise. Seeing that the vast 
majority of Orkney names are of Norse origin, it is always safer when 
a word may, with equal probability, be interpreted either as Celtic or 
Norse, to prefer the latter origin. Take Grory (gréri) as an example. 
This name occurs twice, once in Eynhallow and again in the Holm of 
Scockness, in each case as the name of a low pebbly point—the marked 
characteristic In ench case being the mass of clean, light-coloured pebbles 
thrown up by the sea, I mentioned the name to Dr Jakobsen, and as 
he could not think of a Norse origin we looked up Spurrell’s Welsh 
Dictionary. There we found gro, “pebbles, ridge of pebbles thrown up 
by the sea.” This seemed extraordinarily appropriate. Recently, how- 
ever, In thinking over this word and its unexplained termination, it 
occurred to me that it was a combination of Norse grd, grey, and eyrr 
(in dative, eyri), a gravelly beach, Hence, 1 prefer to regard the name 
as Norse; though, on the other hand, Professor Magnus Olsen of 
Christiania in a recent letter to me notes: “It seems to me a little 
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strange that -eyrr in two places should be combined with the adjective 
grdr, which is not very common in place-names.” 

Another difficulty arises with Hoy names. There we find several 
glens, and there are little lochs among the hills marked lochans on the 
map. It is very hard to decide whether these are ancient names or 
names applied more recently by map-makers or others, Consequently, 
though it is necessary to refer to them, I do not feel confident in regard- 
ing them as ancient borrowings. 

One further point must be mentioned. It is generally acknowledged 
that the pre-Norse inhabitants of Orkney were Picts. Our almost total 
ignorance of the Pictish language makes it very difficult to decide to 
which branch of the Celtic race they belonged, even if we do not go so 
far as Rhys and deny them Celtic origin altogether. Most authorities 
regard them as having been in closer affinity with the Cymric than the 
Gaelic branch, but until more facts are at the disposal of scholars 
a final decision is impossible. Some of the names cited below may 
perhaps shed a little light on the nature of their language. It may 
seem staggering to some to find Cymric, Gaelic, and Irish words occurring 
side by side in Orkney. But Jakobsen found the same thing in Shetland, 
and we must accept the facts as we find them and make our theories 
suit them and not vice versa, My own knowledge of Celtic being very 
slight, I shall merely suggest derivations that seem obvious, and as far 
as possible make comparisons with similar forms occurring elsewhere. 

(For convenience in comparison, the system of phonetics employed 
below is that used by Dr Jakobsen in his various works on Shetland.) 

Gael. airigh, hill pasture, shieling. This word is found in three places 
at least: in Stronsay where we have the farm of Airy (ri), in Birsay 
where there is a farm of the same name near Greeny Hill, and in Sanday 
where there was a farm of this name now extinct. (See Mr J. 5. 
Clouston's Records of the Earldom of Orkney, p. 206.) In Sanday also, on 
the farm of Warsetter, there is a field Airafea (refi) situated on an 
elevation almost the highest in the island. The farm of Airy (spelt Arie 
in the Uthel Book) must have been near here if not actually on this field. 
In Stronsay, Airafea is a name applied to an extent of hilly ground. 
These names seem to contain the same root; the -fea part is of course 
the usual Orkney termination meaning hill (O.N. fall). The Early Irish 
form of the word was airge, and we know from the Orkneyinga Saga 
that the Norsemen understood and used this term as a place-name, 
Asgrims-erg. (See Rolls O. Saga, p. 216.) In Joseph Anderson's edition 
of the Saga we tind (p. 187) this name identified with the present Askary. 
In the Flatey Book text of the Saga the form is different—Asgrims- 
ergin, Anderson, followed by Jakobsen in Shetlandsperne Stednavne, 
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regarded @rgin as the Gaelic plural airidhean; but Professor Watson 
informs me that this is a modern form and hence the suggested explana- 
tion fails. In the latest edition of the Saga by S. Nordal (Copenhagen, 
1913-6) it is suggested that the word is a neuter plural with the suffixed 
article -in, That is more probable, but whatever the explanation, it 
seems certain that this is the name we find applied to a farm near 
Stromness—Ayrean (rion), and again to a place in the Woodwick hills. 
(For the phonetics cf. Burrian infra.) 

Blan. This word is applied to a hill in Shetland, and Jakobsen refers 
it to the Welsh blaen, a point, extremity, end, top, ete. In Stronsey there 
is a Blan (blan) Loch, a tiny loch with a hillock rising beside it. This is 
possibly the same’word. In S. Ronaldsay there is also a farm Blansetter 
on the slope of a small hill above St Margaret's Hope, but that, I think, 
must be regarded as the saeter (O.N, setr, pasture, etc.) of Blan. A 
man of this name figures in the Ork. Saga. Nevertheless, as the farm 
appears in the 1502 rental as Blanksetter, we may have here another 
origin altogether, 

Burrian, Jakobsen derives this word as used in Shetland from the 
Irish botreann, cliff, rocky coast, and says that the fact of its always 
being applied to cliffs or “stacks” in the sea shows it can have nothing 
to do with O.N. borg. In Orkney, however, the word occurs several 
times—in N. Ronaldsay, Rousay, Sanday, and Harray—and in each case 
is applied to the site of a broch. Thus, in Orkney at least, there is 
no doubt that it is simply the O.N. borg+in (the def. suffixed article). 
This word is cited by Jakobsen once from Shetland, but there it is 
pronounced burgen (borgan). This is rather odd, for we find the Orkney 
pronunciation reproduced in the Hildina-ballad from Foula which Low 
took down phonetically. There the original glas borgin (glass castle) 
has been modified to the form represented by Low's glass buryon. 

Brae, Gael. braighe, upper part (of places), Scots brae. This appears 
in the name Brae-an-finyan (brésn:finjan)—a steep brae on the farm 
of Faraclett in Rousay. The structure of the word is characteristically 
(Graelic—the chief accented qualifying syllable coming last. What -fnyan 
means is very doubtful. Although the foot of the brae is very marshy, 
we ean hardly think of the Welsh ffynnon, well, spring, as that word 
seems to be regarded as a borrowing from Latin, 

Gael. ceall,a church, In Sanday an old site goes by the name of the 
Kirk an’ Kill o' Howe (kil). Here, there are two slight hillocks—about 
100 yards apart. The westernmost summit is called the Kirk, and the 
eastern one the Kill, but they are generally referred to conjointly as 
the Kirk an’ Kill o' Howe. ‘Though there is no trace of building now 
on either spot, the whole field being cultivated land, one suspects from 
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the curious combination that here we have indications of an earlier 
and a later church. I imagine that the Kill has been the site of a 
Celtic church, and, after that fell into decay, a later Kirk, in Norse 
times, was built in close proximity. 

The same word may, I think, with certainty be found in Kili (Kili) 
Holm, a small island lying at the north end of Egilsay. The O.N. Kill 
means a long narrow inlet, or passage of water, as we find in the Kyles 
of Bute. Here the word is quite inapplicable. Furthermore, we must 
note that in his description of Orkney, written in 1633, Robert Monteith 
of Egilsay and Gairsay gives the name of this island as Ridholme. As 
he was the owner, it is hardly possible that he was making a mistake 
about the name, although to-day it is quite unknown. The north point 
of the island, however, is called the Point of Ridden (rtdn), and this I 
fancy is the same word. The full significance of the name Kili can 
only be realised, however, when we consider it in relation to the name 
Egilsay later. 

Can-. Several names containing this prefix may be cited, but whether 
all are to be referred to the Gael. ceann, head, is doubtful, There are 
Cannigil (kinigal), a farm near Seapa; Canniesile ( kiinisal), a point just 
below the church in Holm; Cannamesurdy (kanemesoérdi), a well on the 
beach in Frotoft, Rousay: Cantick (kantek) Head, the eastern point of 
Walls that juts out into the Pentland Firth: the Glen of Kinnaird, in 
Hoy, a valley among the hills; and Stours Kinnora, cliffs on the west 
side of Hoy. I take these last two names from the Survey map and 
have not been able to ascertain the local pronunciation. In Cantick, 
the aecent being on the can- shows that to be the qualifying part. Mr 
A. W. Johnston, Editor of the Viking Club's Miscellany, ete., in a letter 
to me suggests that this is Gael. ceadha-an-t-suic, the point of a plough 
on which the share fits. Ceadha is also used of a quay or pier jutting 
out into the sea. This seems phonetically suitable, but is somewhat 
too ingeniously metaphorical. But, in any case, there seems no doubt 
of Celtic origin. 

Gael. enoc, a hill; dimin. enocan. The latter word certainly appears 
in Nockan (niken), the name of a fishing mark east of N. Ronaldsay. 
Knucker Hill (nékor) in Westray is, Jakobsen thought, the same word. 
In Faeroe, knokkur, m., is used for the head, especially the crown or 
hack of the head. Furthermore, Knokkur or a Kuokki is the name of 
a fishing mark also in Faeroe, while another bears the plural form 
Knokkarnir. Bugge regards these as certainly of Celtic origin, and, 
as Jakobsen says that the word does not occur elsewhere in Norse, 
either as a generic or a place-name, there seems no doubt on the 
point. It is interesting to note the termination -r, Faer. Anokkur, 
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Shet. Anokkers Knowe, Ork. Knucker Hill. Jakobsen thought it a 
modification of the Celtic diminutive ending -an, and compared the 
change sometimes of botreann to borrier. On the slope of Knucker Hill 
is the farm of Knugdale (nég:del). Here again the enoc appears. In 
Rousay there is a high hill called Knitehen (nit/on, knit/an). Not far 
down from the summit is a fairly big loch called the Loch o' Knitchen. 
This I think shows a double transference, The Norse have found the 
hill termed Cnoc; they have adopted the name and called the loch Cnoc- 
tjérn, the enoe-tarn—which name in time has been transferred back to 
the hill itself. The O.N. Hjérn regularly becomes -shun or -chun (jan or 
t/an) in Orkney. 

Gael, core, Ir. coirce, M. Ir. corea, Welsh ceirch, oats. There are many 
places in Orkney having the prefix cork- or curk-, e.g. Corkaquina, 
Curquoy, Curkland, Curkabreck, Cureum, etc. Most of these names 
are certainly to be derived from O.N. kirkja, church: but I have always 
thought it strange that, while we have names preserving the old Norse 
word for barley, we have apparently no word meaning oat-land, It is 
almost certain that the Norse must have adopted that cereal from the 
Celts, whether they borrowed the name or not. I am thus inclined to 
suspect that some of these cork- names represent the old Celtic name 
for oats. 

Diamonds, This is one of the most interesting names in the island 
group. Jakobsen says that in Faeroe are two high rocky islands—Stéra 
and Litla Dimun; in Broadfirth, Iceland, there is Dimun, an island with 
twin hills,and Dimunarklakkar, two tall rocks in the sea; in Rangaavolde, 
Icgland, two hills, Stora Dimun and Litla Dimun. He does not refer to 
the name in Norway, but in Rygh’s Norske Gaardnavne (Romsdal’s Amt) 
we find Dimmen indre og ytre (pronounced Dimna), “doubtless the proper 
name of the island now called Dimm¢. The island has two hills separated 
by a deep hollow.” In Shetland, the name Dimons (dimons) occurs twice. 
Everywhere the word occurs there is a suggestion of a group of two— 
two islands, two peaks, two rocks, and Norse philologists seem agreed that 
it is a Celtic word. Joyce (Irish Names of Places, vol. ii. p. 247) shows 
that the numeral two was a favourite in Irish place-names, Jakobsen 
suggests the Irish di-muinn, two tops, two heads. It may, however, 
be da, or rather de+monadh, two hills of elevations. But whatever be 
the precise origin, the usages make it clear that it is a word implying 
twin elevations of some sort. In Orkney there is a house in Deerness 
ealled now Diamonds—pronounced as the English word; but Jakobsen 
made a special trip there to see the place, and great was his delight to 
discover again the two hillocks near the house that had given rise to 
the name. 

VOL. LVI. 17 
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There is a small island lying in the Bay of Firth called now Damsay. 
The Saga name is Damisey or Daminsey. Professor Munch regarded 
this as a Celtic name, and suggested that it might perhaps have been 
named after St Adamnan. His mere suggestion has been generally 
adopted as the true origin. More recently, however, Mr A. W. Johnston 
in a letter to the Scotsman, dated 2nd July 1921, associates it with the 
name of an island in Lough Erne in Ireland—spelt in the eleventh 
eentury as Daiminis, i.e. Bovis insula, or ox-island. This is by no means 
improbable; but we have to note that here again in the Bay of Firth, 
lying close together, are tivo small islands—the one called Damsay and 
the other merely the Holm of Grimbuster (from the township on the 
adjacent mainland). I would suggest, then, that the Norse found the 
name, represented in the examples cited above, applied here to the two 
islands, and, not understanding the meaning of the word, applied it to 
one only—the larger. And in slight confirmation of this we can point 
to the fact that the other has no independent name of its own, but is 
simply the Holm of Grimbuster. It is also noteworthy that the final -s 
appears in the Shetland form, the Deerness form, and the Saga form. 
In any ease, it is in the highest degree improbable that the name has 
any connection with Adamnan. 

In this connection, I have seen no reference made to Ptolemy's Dumna 
which Captain Thomas identified with Foula, I think it highly probable 
that this name also should be associated with the various forms cited 
above. 

Aise, etc. Between Kirkwall and Scapa there is the Burn of Aisedale 
(éz-, és-); in Sandwick, part of the Burn of Hourston appears as fhe 
Burn of Ess; in Rousay, there is a spring on the beach below Langskail 
known as the Well o' Ease (iz, is). With these names cf. Esthwaite 
Water and Easedale in the Lake District, Easdale near Oban, the Ise 
River near Wellingborough, Easeburn in Yorkshire, ete. In all of these 
Isaac Taylor thought there was to be found the Celtic word for water— 
Gael. wisge, Welsh wysg, a current, These two roots, however, are not 
cognate, as the Welsh wy regularly corresponds to the Gael.ia. Nor is 
it probable that in either do we see the origin of the above names. 
Nor can the Gael. eas, a waterfall, be accepted, for, while there are 
indeed some small falls on th® Burn of Aisedale, there is nothing in the 
other two cases to which eas could refer. Nevertheless, as no Norse 
origin can be suggested, and as similar forms are so numerous, both 
in this country and on the Continent, we must conclude that they have 
their origin in some Celtic root—living or obsolete. 

In Harray, there is also a valley Eskadale which is obviously derived 
from a burn *Esk-d, where the suffix represents the O.N. d, a river or 
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burn. The £sk-, however, is probably not the Celtic word but the O.N. 
askr, ash-tree, which appears also in Eskadal in Norway. 

Gael. achadh, a field, plain. This seems to appear in the name of a 
loch in Burray—Echnaloch (aeyna:loy). This loch is separated by a 
narrow strip of land from a bay which bears the name Echnaloch Bay. 
A difficulty arises from the position of the stress. If it means Field- 
loch, one would expect the order of the words to be reversed; if it means 
Loch-tield, the stress should be on -loch. It is just possible that, as loch 
is a well-known generic term in Orkney, the Echna- has come to be 
regarded as the descriptive part and attracted the stress, 

Egilsay. Probably more has been written on this than on any other 
Orkney place-name. Munch lent the weight of his great authority to 
the Celtie side—deriving it from the Greek word for church, which 
passed into Old Irish as eclais, Welsh eglwys, and Gael. eaglais, No 
doubt the presence of the famous old church lent much credibility to 
this origin, but the actual occurrence of another Egilsay in Shetland 
without any old church (so far as I know) makes one suspicious and 
disposed to regard the name in both cases as ON. Egils-ey—Egil’s island, 
Jakobsen was uncertain, but inclined towards regarding it as of this 
Norse origin. I do not think, however, that he was aware of the full 
significance of the combination Egilsay and Kili (see above), Rey. A. B. 
Scott in his Pictish Nation deals with the organisation of the Ninian 
Missions, and shows how they were modelled on the establishment of 
St Martin at Tours. Apart from the church and the group of monastic 
buildings, the head or Ab of each settlement seems to have had for 
himself at some little distance a “cell” or cave or other retreat to 
which he could retire for prayer and meditation, Such was St Ninian’s 
eave at Whithorn, and such I imagine was Kili Holm in connection 
with the Egilsay Mission, The main church or eaglais was on the island 
of Egilsay, and Kili Holm was probably the site of the cell or ceall 
(genitive, cille). There is no appearance of a house now on the holm, 
but only a big cairn of stones. It would be an interesting site, I believe, 
for a thorough archeological investigation. We saw above that 
Monteith’s name for the island is perhaps preserved in the name for 
the north point—Ridden. This also—Ridholme or Ridden—is a difficult 
name to explain from any Norse origin, and may represent some 
other Celtie word. Finally, a hostile critic might very well say that 
the curious juxtaposition of the two names Egilsay and Kili Holm may 
be regarded as a mere coincidence, But when we find 4 similar juxta- 
position in another island, we must regard it as something more than 
coincidence. In Sanday, four or five hundred yards north of the Kirk 
and Kill o' Howe referred to above, lies the North Loch, and in between 
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lies a field known as Egiltun. The final element of this word is of 
course a well-known term for a field, but the Hgil I strongly suspect 
to be the Celtic eaglais again. The absence of the “s" sound is curious, 
but the only alternative origin that can be suggested is the Norse 
personal name Egill, and in that case also an “s” should be present— 
*Egilstiin. Furthermore, the disappearance of “s” can be paralleled in 
the name Ecclefechan, and the hybrid form appears also in Eaglesham 
and Eaglesfield. (See Scottish Land Names, p. 29.) 

Finyan, ete. We have already considered Brae-an-finyan. In Rousay, 
also, there is a field called Fananoo (finan). Alongside this field runs 
a small burn. The u- sound hardly represents the O.N. d, burn, seeing 
that it carries the stress. Then again, on the edge of the Sourin Burn, 
where now the U.F. Manse garden lies, used to be a house called 
Manafinyie (miinofinji). There is a small waterfall at the spot, and this 
may be borne in view when we come later to Mananeeban. What the 
origin is I do not know, but I feel certain, both from the sound and 
stressing of these names, that here again we must ascribe a Celtic origin. 

Cro. On one of the Sanday farms called Trave (see infra) is a field 
called Kromerrandeem (kfo:mmeren:dim). As Trave is a certain Celtic 
word, it is not improbable that in this name also for the field the Aro- 
represents the Celtie cro rather than the Norse kro, which is indeed a 
borrowing from Celtic. The rest of the word is very obscure. 

Gael. linne, a pool; Ir. linn, Welsh /iyn. In Shapansay, near the Point 
of Ork in the north-east of the island, we have a small loch called Loch 
Linn, The O.N. Ali, a slope, is here inadmissible, as that word appears 
in Orkney regularly as Lee, or with the detinite article—Leean (lian). 

Maes, This is a very puzzling word, It appears in Maeshowe—the 
famous chambered mound—and seems to be repeated in Masshowe in 
Holm—a name I have heard pronounced also méz:hou. On Blaeuw’'s 
map of Orkney, the present Maizer in Sanday is spelt Maisouer. This 
seems the same name—the -ouer representing the O.N, nominative 
singular haugr, or, more probably, the plural haugar, mound(s). Then 
there is Maeslee, a beach in Shapansay; Maestaing, a little taing in 
Gairsay ; Maesquoy, a field in Harray with a knoll in it; Maesdale, a field 
in Burray; Mount Maisery, a chambered mound at the Start Point in 
Sanday; and Maeswell, a shoal off N. Ronaldsay. In the last-named 
island also there is a mound called Howamae (houome), which Jakobsen 
fancied was the same name as Maeshowe transposed. Welsh ma or 
maes,a field, is cognate with Gael. magh, a field or plain; and Jakobsen 
was inclined to believe that this word must have been used of a hillock 
also—from its use in Orkney. This, however, is most improbable, and we 
may rather think of the Gael. mas, O. Ir. mass, buttock, as coming nearer 
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to the sense. But in any case, one has to look elsewhere than to Norse 
for any satisfactory origin. 

Gael. meall, E. Ir. mell, a lump, knob, hill, ete. Off the Costa coast 
there is a sunken rock called the Mell which we may regard as from that 
root, Joyce, however, remarks that the Irish mae! (used of a bare bald 
object) has a diminutive maelan, often applied to round-backed islands or 
round bare rocks. 

Mam. Joyce says (Irish Names of Places) “the word madhm (pron. 
maum or moym) is used in the western counties to denote an 
elevated mountain pass or chasm; in which application the primary 
sense of breaking or bursting asunder is maintained.” In Galloway, 
Mammy’s Delph, a cleft in the cliffs, shows the word in the same original 
sense. Jakobsen ascribes the Shetland Mamiskala, a cliff with an opening 
clear through it; and Mamas-Hole, an opening in a cliff, to the same 
origin. In Birsay the word seems to appear also in Mamro (mamru), a 
“geo” or cleft in the cliffs, 

Munt. Welsh micnt,a mound, cognate with mynydd, Gael. monadh, 
a mountain—from root men, to jut out. This appears in the Munt 
(mont), a small promontory or elevation jutting out into Kirkwall Bay, 
immediately to the east of the harbour. Jakobsen found this word 
applied also to rocks or cliffs in Shetland. In Egilsay there is a small 
ereek, running in among rocks, known as Muntlye (Méntlai). On the 
Ness of Tenston, in Sandwick, there is a place called Maemont, with 
tumuli near. 

Man. Welsh maen, a stone. In Orkney we have the Old Man of Hoy, 
an fsolated pillar or “stack” on the west side of Hoy; Manclett, a farm 
in Walls; Manafinyie, in Rousay (see above); Manmogila, now applied 
to a smallish pond near Maemont in Tenston; Mananeeban, a waterfall 
(sometimes called the Forces o' M——) on the burn of Netherbrough in 
Harray; and Sinchman (seri/men), a fishing rock on the Birsay coast, 
There is an Old Man of Coniston, another Old Man in Cornwall, and a 
third in Skye. Isaac Taylor derives these from Celtic alt maen, high 
rock, Maen is Welsh, but ailt, high, while found in Irish and Gaelic is 
not Welsh. There is, however, an Old Welsh form allt, meaning cliff. 
Professor Watson informs me that the Old Man of Storr in Skye is a 
mere euphemism; the real name is Bod Storr—the phallus of Storr, 
Another complicating factor is the occurrence several times in Orkney 
and Shetland of Gamal or Gamli as a name for a cliff. At first sight 
this would appear to be the Norse equivalent of Old Man (O.N. gamall, 
old); but Jakobsen regarded this as a broken-down *gamla mit, old 
(fishing) mark. The various examples of man, both in Orkney and 
elsewhere, give probability, however, to a Celtic origin. Manclett would 
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thus be a hybrid (O.N. Alettr, rock), each element being synonymous (ef. 
Mén-rock in Cornwall, and the Carr Rocks at Crail and Berwick-on-T weed), 
In Sinchman the first part may be a cognate of Gael. sean, old (ef. 
Early Irish sinser, an elder), Contrary to the usual practice in Gaelic, 
sean is placed before its noun. 

Ore, Besides “Orkney” itself, we have the Ness of Ork in Shapansay, 
and Orkahaugr, the Saga name for Maeshowe. In Deerness there is a 
mound, Howe Hurkis (hou:hérkes), which Jakobsen was disposed to 
regard as a transposition of the two elements in Orkahaugr. In Shetland, 
on the west coast of Unst, is a cliff called the Orknagabel, which fisher- 
men at sea refer to as “de Orka” or “de Orki,” “de face o' O—.” “de gable 
o' O—."” On the west of Dunrossness are found two hills, de Muckle and 
de little Orka. Then we have the Ptolemaic Orcas—probably Dunnet 
Head. Jakobsen was of opinion that there was a connection between 
the old Pictish ore (seen in Orcas) and these ore- names in Orkney and 
Shetland, which makes it appear probable that Ore has been a term for 
a projection or elevation. In his Rhind Lectures, and again in a more 
recent lecture reported in the Inverness Courier, Professor Watson 
offers the weightiest grounds for regarding “Orkney” as a word derived 
from a Pictish tribe—the Ores—who resided in Orkney, and are often 
referred to by old Irish writers, Professor Watson's distinction as a 
Celtic scholar and the authority with which he speaks on place-names 
are well known, and in the face of the evidence he adduces it is most 
unwise to accept any other explanation. In that case Orka- might 
perhaps be regarded as a Norse genitive plural and Orkahaugr be taken 
as the “howe of the Ores.” .: 

Papa. When the Norse came over to Orkney, we are told in the 
Historia Norvegiae they found the isles occupied by two classes of 
people, the Papae and the Peti, or Picts. The former were the Christian 
missionaries, and their name is still preserved in Papa Stronsay, Papa 
Westray, Papdale (Kirkwall), and Papley in Holm, and 8. Ronaldsay. 
The same name is probably to be found in the Steeven o' Papy, a rock 
off the shore of N. Ronaldsay. The first two are still called Papey 
(papi) locally, but for the sake of reference people outside of Stronsay 
and Westray generally speak of them by the map names, and then the 
word is pronounced Papa (papa). The Saga names are Papey meiri 
(P. Westray) and Papey minni (P. Stronsay). Papdale must represent 
an O.N, *papa dalr, valley of the Papas—in this case Kirkwall—where 
there has evidently been a Christian settlement. Papley (the Saga 
Paynili) is probably a contraction of *papa-beli, the homestead of the 
Papas. In Pittaquoy (Graemsay), Pickiequoy (Kirkwall), and Quoypettie 
(Deerness) we seem to find traces again of the early inhabitants, the 
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Picts or Petts. Pentland Firth is, of course, the old Pettlands-fjiirtr, 
and by the older generation is still called commonly the Petland Firth. 
fios, Gael. and Ir. ros,a promontory, Roseness (réz:nez) in Holm is 
one of the boldest and most characteristic promontories in Orkney— 
running out towards the south-east and ending in some magnificent 
crags. I have little doubt that we have here a hybrid of synonymous 
names, Gael. ros and Norse nes. In Orkney we find O.N. hros, horse, 
frequently combined with -ness, but the pronunciation is always Russness 
(rés:nez), while the Holm name is pronounced with a long 6 sound, On 
the headland is a farm called Roy, also suspiciously Celtic in appearance, 

Welsh rhaiadr, cataract, waterfall; rhaiadru, tospout out. Jakobsen 
considered that this appeared in Orkney sometimes also, in the sense 
of “spring.” In the Harray hills is a well called Inyar-ia (Injoriiia or 
injeriiia). This he explained as “cool spring,” deriving the first element, 
I think, from jfionn-fuar, which appears in Gaelic as jionner and in Mid. 
Irish as indfhuar, cool. In Rousay the same word seems to appear in 
the name of a rocky hill above Hullion—Marlariar (marlordior), and in 
Egilsay a bay goes by the name of Ramriar (rimriiar). 

Gael. sruth (also Irish), a stream. In Egilsay there is a well just 
above the Sand of Skail known as the Well o' Struith (stros). A tiny 
stream runs past It. Near Stromness there is the Burn of Straither 
(strédor), This is a diminutive form used in Ireland—Sruthair (pron. 
sruhar) according to Joyce, and occurring in Scotland as well, ef. 
Anstruther. 

Gael. tobar, a well. This appears in the island of N. Faray as the 
n&me of a small point—the Point of Tober (pron. tuber). Alongside this 
point is a narrow “geo,” and at the head of the geo, but separated 
from it by a narrow bridge of rock, is a deep hole or “ gloup” or well, 
about 15 feet in diameter. The water in this hole is about 5 fathoms 
deep, and the sea ebbs and flows through an opening underneath the 
bridge of rock referred to. 

In Rousay there is a small ridge, which occupies the bottom of a 
small valley or corrie among the hills, and which used to be known by 
the quaint name of “The Camps o' Jupiter Fring.” Now it is merely 
termed “The Camps.” This last term is probably the Norse Kambr, a 
“kame” or ridge, but the other part is very obscure. There is a well 
also at the spot, and Mr A. W. Johnston has suggested to me that the 
name represents tiobart air fring, the “well upon the hill-brow.” Ffring 
is a Welsh term for brow or ledge, and tiobart is a Gaelic term for “ well,” 
though apparently not found in Welsh. At all events, whether. this be 
correct or not, it is the most reasonable conjecture that has been made 
with regard to this Olympian name. 
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Treb, Trave. Early Irish, Old Welsh, and Old Breton treb, a dwelling, 
homestead; Welsh tref, id. (Cf. Early Irish trebaim, to inhabit or 
cultivate, and Gaelic treabh, to plough, till.) In his Rhind Lectures 
Professor Watson stated (Scotsman report) “the term Treb, Welsh tre/, 
a settlement, appeared from Inverness to the Forth on the east, and 
south of Forth and Clyde, in such names as Cantray, Fintray (white 
stead), Ochiltree (high stead), and Threave, the Douglas hold on an islet 
in the river Dee.” The word occurs in Orkney also. In N. Ronaldsay 
there is a farm called Trebb, the land on which is reputed to be the most 
fertile in that island. In Sanday there was also a house of this name— 
now forgotten. In Sanday also, in several places, are to be seen the 
remains of prehistoric, low, earthen ramparts. They are really too 
broad to be called dikes, but the name given to each is the Treb or the 
Treb Dike. In fact, they are so numerous that the word is now employed 
as a generic term, and, in Sanday, one speaks of a treb dike or a trebby 
dike. There are also three farms in the island called Trave. I had long 
suspected this to be the same word, but last summer I had striking 
confirmation. In Burness there is a Treb dike that runs in a north- 
westerly direction past the farm of Neagar. It then loses itself in a 
huge mound called Gorn—probably the site of an old broch. On the 
other side of this mound it emerges again, and a few yards farther on 
we come on the house of West Trave, actually built on the Treb itself. 

Twyn. In Orkney there are several instances of the name Twinyes 
(twinjez)—in N. Ronaldsay, Westray, Shapansay, and St Andrews— 
always applied to a point or ness, In none of these is there any possibility 
of finding the O.N. tic’, two, and indeed the palatalising suggests tRe 
presence of two n's in these names. Jakobsen was satisfied that we 
have here the Cymric root which appears in Welsh—twyn, headland or 
promontory. Thus once more we find a hybrid with the two elements 
synonymous—tiryn+ ness. 

In addition to the above words there are some others that are quite 
non-Norse in sound or application. Among these I may mention Pontith 
(péntep), the name of a point jutting out into the Loch of Harray; 
Cloudie, the name of a piece of land near Cleat, Westray; Pinquoy 
(pén3kwi), a small ridge of land surrounded by a marsh in Egilsay; the 
Burn of Peeno, running down from the hill of Blotchniefell in Rousay 
(there is a river-name Pina in Norway also for which Rygh offers no 
explanation); and Pullan, the north-west shoulder of the Ward Hill 
of Orphir. 

In conclusion I shall refer to a few names that seem to commemorate 
the names of some of the early Celtic saints. The Saga name for N. 
Ronaldsay was Rinansey, the island of Rinan or (almost certainly) 
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Ringan—a variant of the name Ninian, Colm’s Kirk is a name applied 
to several old church sites in Orkney, and these the Rey. A. B. Scott (in 
his Pictish Nation) would attribute to the Pictish St Colm or Colman 
rather than to the great Columba. On the other hand, there is a place 
in Sandwick called Clumlie (Klémli), and on an old map appearing in a 
Dutch edition of Camden's Britannia, published at Amsterdam in 1617, 
the name St Columban is marked at this spot. In Shetland the name 
Clumlie also oceurs, and the late Mr Gilbert Goudie (followed by 
Jakobsen) regarded it as derived from Choluimcillie. The stress, how- 
ever, in this latter word falls on -cille, a fact that would seem to invalidate 
the above suggestion. Nevertheless, the appearance on the map of 
St Columban renders it probable that Columba’s (or Colm’s ?) name is 
represented in the word Clumlie. Mr Scott would also regard the name 
Deerness as derived from the Celtic daire, an oak grove, which he says 
was used by the Pictish clergy of their churches. Now, although there 
are plain traces of a church settlement on the Brough of Deerness, that 
seems the slenderest evidence on which to base the theory that daire 
was corrupted into the Saga word Dyrnes, from which the present name 
is descended. . 

In the foregoing pages, dealing as they do with obscure names that 
have for the most part never been discussed before, and of which there 
are unhappily very few old spellings available, there are no doubt many 
errors that would have been avoided by any onfe really skilled in Celtic 
philology. If any such scholar on reading this paper would be kind 
enough to communicate with me on any of the points raised, I should 
esteem it a great favour. My best thanks are due to Professor W. J. 
Watson, of Edinburgh University, for his great kindness in replying to 
my numerous queries on different points, but no responsibility rests on 
him for any of the views expressed herein. 
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SKIPNESS CASTLE. By ANGUS GRAHAM, F.S.A.Scor., Anp 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD, F.S.A.Scor., F.S.A. 


I. [yrTrRopvwcrTIonN. 


Skipness Castle (fig. 1) is familiar to antiquaries as an interesting 
and well-preserved example of a castle of the second rank. It was 
fully described and illustrated, over thirty years ago, by MacGibbon 
and Ross in their monumental Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland, vol. iii. (1889) pp. 64-75, which may be taken as the standard 
account, and is indeed the only one hitherto attempted. The present 
writers, working under the advantage of greater visibility and ease of 
accurate measurement due to the removal by the late R. C. Graham 
in 1898 of the farm-buildings which, since the eighteenth century, had 
encumbered the site both inside and out, have found it necessary to 
abandon so many of their predecessors’ conclusions as to demand a 
restatement of the whole case. Plans on a large scale, and more accurate 
than any previously made, were therefore prepared, and a thorough 
study of the remains undertaken, in which the authors were fortunately 
able to enlist the help of skilled architects; a number of new facts came 
to light, and the following paper was written. 

Skipness Bay' is a slightly concave stretch of shingle about 1500 yards 
long, extending from the rocks of Skipness Point to the west end of thfe 
village; a large burn enters the sea at the west end of the beach, anda 
smaller one about the middle. The beach terminates in a gravel bank, 
behind which the ground was in ancient times probably swampy. Inland 
the ground rises gently; on the west to join the general eastward slope of 
the Kintyre peninsula, on the east to form a small triangular plateau 
at an altitude of about 150 feet, lying between the village, pier, and 
Point of Skipness. 

The immediate site of the castle is a gentle slope of successive raised 
beaches with a general south-south-west aspect. The castle stands 230 
yards from the sea at an elevation of 40 feet; the artificial terraces lying to 
south and west were made in the nineteenth century. From the top of the 
keep there is a perfect view of the beach, Kilbrannan Sound, with both 
its Kintyre and Arran coasts, a portion of the sea between Arran and 

* See O.S., Scotland, l-inch sheets 20, 28, 29; Ginch, Argyllshire, sheets CCXIII. N.E., S.E. 


A general description of the district has been given by the first-named author in the 
Proceedings, vol. lili. pp. 77-80. 
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Bute, and, on the inland side, up to 14 mile of the old road from West 
Kintyre. The only direction in which observation is bad is the north, 
but there is not enough dead ground to cover the movements of a hostile 
force within 550 yards of the castle in any direction. The smaller burn 
above mentioned, which is practically never dry, flows within 60 yards of 
the castle, and was always within easy reach except during an actual 
siege. 

The lower course of this burn runs between artificial banks, and 





Fig. 1. Skipness Castle from the North-west. 


may once have given rise to a little marshy ground on what is now its 
left bank, about 100 yards from the sea; but this is too far from the 
castle to be a real defensive feature under archery fire, and could always 
have been turned, out of range, on the east. MacGibbon and Ross speak 
of a ditch and mound to north and a moat to south; but of these there 
is nowhere a trace, and the evidence which they quote does not suggest 
that traces were ever visible. 

The flat ground about the present village must even in ancient times 
have been agriculturally valuable, and the mouth of the larger burn 
would always provide shelter for a few small boats, though otherwise 
the beach is exposed and there is no safe anchorage. The very place- 
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name, however, points to the existence of a sea-faring population here 
since before the beginning of the Middle Ages." The strategic value of 
the site is small, and its military aspect may be summed up by saying 
that the castle is capable enough of looking after itself but does not 
appear to be looking after anything else. 

The buildings, alterations, demolitions, and rebuildings of perhaps 
eight centuries, of which the erection of the farm-steading late in the 
eighteenth century was certainly the most destructive, have left a fabric 
which was never planned as a whole and does not afford sufficient data 
for a complete reconstruction of the castle as it stood in any single 
period, The steading-builders in especial, though handsomely compli- 
mented by a contemporary writer? on The Beauties of Scotland. 
destroyed every vestige of the buildings which till then had stood round 
the inside of the courtyard, cutting the partition walls back flush and 
covering the detail of masonry with plaster or a thick tenacious 
whitewash; and since the whole has been built without underground 
foundations, the plan cannot be recovered by excavation, though this 
was attempted by the late owner. The whole structure, therefore, is now 
reduced to a bare enceinte with a keep in its north-east corner. These 
are, fortunately, in very good preservation, standing their full height 
almost everywhere, and under close inspection yield enough evidence 
for a conclusive reconstruction of the stages by which they have been 
built, and even for some attempt at dating each individual phase of 
this history, In the absence of written records bearing on the fabric, 
the authors are not inclined to attach great importance to their attempts 
at solving the second of these problems, Since excavation has proved* 
fruitless and early descriptions are wholly lacking, the attempt to make 
the existing walls tell their own story is the only means by which that 
story can be determined; and it is therefore unlikely that any materials 
better than those now at hand will ever become available. 


Il. THe REMAINS. 


The castle as it stands to-day is an oblong enclosure of about 27 by 
40 yards, the regularity of whose plan is disturbed by three projecting 


‘O.N. Skipa-nes, ship-point; corrupted early to Schepehinche (1261), Schyphinche (1282), 
Seybinche (1205), Skipinche (1406), Skippeneische (1620), and other forms still represented by the 
modern G. pronunciation, Sgiobanis (=Shkeepenish). The modern written form isa recorruption 
of this, originating perhaps with the Skibbenes of T. Pont’s map (1000), and established certainly 
by 1736. Port Sgiobanis, in Colonsay, retains the correct G. spelling of the same name. 

"+. (barracks) now converted, with great propricty, into a handsome court of offices, 
These, with other improvements both within and without the castle, have a very pleasant effect: 
exhibiting to the eye, at one view, modern elegance and ancient grandeur happily combined 
together."—Forsyth, Beauties of Scotland, Edinburgh, vol. v. (1808) p. 451. 
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towers, namely at the north-east and south-east angles and near the 
centre of the west side. Ignoring these projections, the external 
measurements of the enclosure are: north side 82 feet 8 inches, east 
side 132 feet, south side 78 feet 9 inches, and west side 119 feet 6 inches, 
The north-west corner alone is a true right angle, the north-east being 
87°, the south-east slightly less, and the south-west 94. The thickness 
of the curtain-wall is fairly constant: on the north it is uniformly 
6 feet 3 inches, on the east about 6 feet 10 inches; the south curtain 
diminishes from 7 feet 8 inches at its east end to 6 feet 10 inches at the 
south-west corner. The west curtain for two-thirds of its length pre- 
serves a thickness of about 7 feet 3 inches, but north of the west tower 
it is only 6 feet 7 inches. The east curtain stands 32 feet high to the 
parapet-walk; the others, while not so well preserved, seem to have 
always been a foot or more lower. The embattled parapet was 6 feet 
high and 2 feet 4 inches thick; each battlement measured about 3 by 
5 feet on the east, though elsewhere they seen to have been slightly 
larger. The whole castle is built of local mica-schist, with quoins and 
details of red sandstone probably brought from the north end of Arran. 

The castle was entered through a gateway in the south curtain, whose 
centre is some 30 feet from the south-west corner. The entrance, which 
is 9 feet wide and 9 feet 10 inches deep, is pierced through a gateway- 
tower projecting some 2 feet from the face of the wall. From a chamber 
above the gate the portcullis was operated, and was defended by a 
machicolation; lateral windows of cruciform design served to enfilade 
the curtain-wall from the same chamber. Another entrance was by a 
postern in the east wall; the archway in the centre of the north wall 
is modern. 

The north-eastern corner of the enclosure is occupied by the keep. 
This is a tower measuring externally about 32 by 36 feet, consisting of 
a vaulted basement, three upper storeys, an attic whose floor no longer 
exists, and a parapet-walk with a capehouse. The basement is entered 
by a round-headed door 2 feet 10 inches wide in the centre of its south 
side. Opposite this is a loophole 8 inches by 10, opened in the back of 
a recess which represents a walled-up square window. Another square 
window, also walled up, is externally visible in the east wall; inside only 
the lower part of its jambs can now be seen, the upper part being 
covered by the vaulting. There has also been a window, measuring 
64 by 8 inches, high up on the west side; this also is now blocked by 
the vaulting. Below the springing of the vault on the west side the 
wall batters strongly, its footing being 2 feet in advance of the 
springing, though only 4 feet below it; this batter, as we shall see 
later, is a plinth dating from a period before the keep was built. In 
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Fig. 3. Plan of First Floor. 


Fig. 2, Plan of Ground Floor, 
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the north-west corner a shoot 3 feet 4 inches wide leads to the room 
above. It is clear that the small west window is the oldest of all these 
apertures; that the door and the two square windows were opened at 
some late date when the room, hitherto a mere cellar, was converted 
to more domestic purposes; and that the blocking of two windows by 
the insertion of a barrel-vault and the reduction of the third to the size 
of a musketry loophole represent a still later alteration. 

The first floor of the keep is entered by a door in the south-east 
corner, reached by an external staircase. Staircase and door alike are 
modern, and the original entrance was probably by a door where the 
tall window now is in the south wall; in old photographs, and to a 
certain extent even to-day, traces of plaster show where an external 
stair has led up to this opening in a line parallel to, but west of, the 
modern external stair. The first-floor room is the same width as the 
basement, allowing for space taken up by the springing of the vault 
on either side; but it is 6 inches longer owing to an offset in the south 
wall, designed to carry the floor before the basement was vaulted. In 
the west wall there are traces of two windows, one above the other, 
and both now built up. The lower window came down to floor-level 
and rose to a height of only 3 feet 9 inches. The walling-up masonry 
is only 1 foot thick, and the window can therefore be studied from 
outside. It is a round-arched opening 4 feet 2 inches wide and 8 feet 
3 inches high, with a sill 9 feet 9 inches above ground. In width it 
narrows towards the interior of the keep; but 3 feet in, the upper 
part of the side-cheeks begins to splay outward again, the lower part 
continuing to contract as before. The result is, that the lower part, by 
the time it penetrates the wall, is only 8 inches wide, and forms the 
small west window above described in the basement; the upper part, 
widened to 4 feet 6 inches, forms an embrasure of that width at 
floor-level in the first-floor room of the keep. This curious feature can 
only be explained as having been originally a window 8 inches wide 
opening eastward in an earlier building standing west of the present 
keep. It was a first-floor window, the floors of this early building 
being lower than the corresponding floors of the keep. When the 
keep was built the lower part of this window was turned into a 
window for the new cellar; the upper part was adapted for use as 
a first-floor window by cutting out in its sides a splayed embrasure 
facing west, and inserting sill, lintel, and wooden window-frame. 
Sockets for these, and the plaster of the cheeks, are still visible. 

Above this is another walled-up window, originally a rectangular 
opening 9 inches wide and 4 feet or, probably, more in height. Its 
sill is 8 feet 6 inches above the floor, and the jambs and sill visible 
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inside the keep are clearly the outer opening. The head, now gone, 
may have been a straight lintel or an arch. The inner opening, a pair 
of jambs 4 feet 1 inch apart with the ends of window-seats showing 
between them, can be seen on the outside of the keep; indicating that 
we have here a second-floor window of the same early building whose 
first-floor window has just been deseribed. 

In the north wall a narrow window has been pierced, and from an 
arched opening in its eastern side a mural passage § feet long leads 
to a garderobe in the north-east tower, with a window in its eastern 
side and an aumbry in its western. More direct access to the same 
garderobe is obtained through a door in the corner of the room; but 
this is a late addition to the plan, put in perhaps when the window 
was fitted with a chimney-flue for the insertion of a brazier or other 
heating apparatus. - 

The east wall has a large square window, obviously a late addition, 
and in the south-east corner is a recess in which is the door leading 
to the straight mural stair going up to the second floor. The modern 
entrance to the keep is at the foot of this stair. 

The second storey consists of a single chamber the same size as that 
beneath it, entered by a door at the top of the mural stair. The 
doorway has originally been a pointed arch 4 feet 2 inches wide, but 
this has been narrowed to a square-headed opening 2 feet 9 inches 
wide. The passage into which this door opens has been cut off from 
the stairs by a door placed exactly at the stair-head, and opening into 
a recess cut in the east wall, over the upper steps. It seems probable 
that this door was dismantled when the former doorway was narrowed 
and a door hung there in place of a mere curtain. The passage is lit 
by a small window, south of which a red stone quoin runs right through 
the wall and seems at first sight to be one side of a larger window; 
but it is actually one end of a battlement now incorporated into the 
wall, since this floor of the keep is on a level with the parapet-walk 
of the curtain-wall. At the north end of the passage a newel stair 
begins, giving access to the third floor. 

The second-floor room has windows at the south-east and north- 
west corners, and formerly had a cruciform window in the north wall, 
opening by way of a mural passage into a garderobe in the tower, 
like the corresponding window below; but the passage has been blocked 
up and the window turned into a fireplace. The garderobe has three 
eruciform windows, and a shoot from the garderobe above, in the form 
of an oblong pier of rough masonry, fills its north-east corner and jis 
an obvious addition to the plan. 

Externally the north wall of this room shows two built-up openings, 
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one on each side of the cruciform window, At first sight these seem 
to be square windows, in spite of the absence of lintels: but there are 
no internal jambs, and one of them 
would only have lit the mural fae Wegecions a ioe, 
es 
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passage, which, when the square 
windows were being built, was ap- 
parently already blocked by the flue 
from the room below. The openings 
in question thus cannot be windows, 
and are in fact embrasures between 
battlements which existed here be- 
fore the keep was built. 

The third-floor room is entered 
by, a pointed arch from the newel 
stair, and is 1 foot wider than those 
beneath, its floor being carried by 
an offset in the east wall. A square x ria 
window in the south wall has been EA 
eonverted into a fireplace; a west 
window, with seats, is still open: and 
a north window, with mural passage 
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garderobe has one window, facing 
north, 

From this floor a ladder gave 
abcess to an attic in the gabled roof, 
lit by a small south window. The 
floor of the attic has gone, but the 
state of the walls sufficiently shows 
that it cannot have been reached by 
a door from the stair. 

The tower is crowned by a para- 
pet 1 foot 6 inches thick, corbelled 
out about 6 inches over the edge 
of the walls, and extending into bene 
bartisans at three corners and in the Fit + ee ath Third Floors and Parnpet- 
centre of the south side. The fourth fe eee nae ee 
or north-east corner, being the top storey of the garderobe tower, is 
separately roofed to form a capehouse, with an aumbry in its west 
sie, another in its south-east corner, a fireplace in the north wall, and 
a garderobe corbelled out to the north-east, 
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The exterior of the keep shows unmistakable signs of having been 
built at different periods, Apart from questions of style, which 
would place the main fabric early and the square windows, corbelled 
parapet, and gables late, these signs are as follows:—(1) Battlements 
incorporated into the wall at second-floor level; (2) windows in the 
west wall originally designed to look eastwards; (3) quoins in situ 
about 6 feet from the west end of the north and south walls, with 
which must be associated the plinth inside the basement and a con- 
tinuation of the same plinth along the western 
end of the north and south walls, together 
with the broken-off end of a wall running 
westward from its south-west angle. Of these 
evidences, (1) shows that the keep was built 
upon a pre-existing curtain-wall; (2) and (3) 
show that it was built up against the east wall 
of a pre-existing building to the west of it, 
which was dismantled when it was built. This 
building was not only earlier than the present 
keep; it is also shown by the quoin at its own 
north-east angle to have been built before the 
curtain-wall was contemplated. We thus get 
aseries of structures, each of which constitutes 
not only an addition but an afterthought :— 

(a) A building lying west of the present 

keep ; 

(b) the curtain-wall, of which the garderobe 

tower to second-floor height forrfs 
Fig. & Section through Keep. part; 
(c) the keep. 

The east curtain south of the keep is a plain wall crowned with 
battlements. These seem to be smaller than those elsewhere remaining, 
and are of local mica-schist instead of red sandstone; these peculiarities 
are probably due to repairs rather than to original diversity of structure. 
The wall is pierced by a postern 3 feet 4 inches wide, a square-headed 
door with a chamfered lintel, now gone, and a relieving arch above. 
Inside the door-jambs the doorway expanded to 6 feet wide, thus 
forming a small mural chamber. The features of the postern are late, 
apparently seventeenth century or not much earlier; but the existence 
of an early postern here is suggested by the presence of a window of 
early type directly above it, being the only window in the east curtain, 
which may have been reached by a wooden gangway from the door of 
the keep and used for defending the postern. It is, however, possible 
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that this is the only surviving window of a building which, before the 
present keep was built, occupied its site and extended a little way 
further south. That there was such a building is suggested by the 
existence of the garderobe tower; and it seems best to suppose that 
the window in question is a relic of it and is unconnected with the 
postern, which is therefore an addition of perhaps the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. 

The parapet-walk was reached by a stair at the south end of the 
curtain, of which the topmost flight of seven straight steps is still 
visible; the lower part may have been a newel stair, and traces of it 
perhaps exist in an irregular block of masonry at ground-level. 

The south-east tower has been a three-storey building 19 feet 8 inches 
long internally from north to south. Its 
breadth is doubtful. The existing partition- 
wall, which makes it 14 feet 10 inches, is 
probably modern; and the shape of the 
south window on the second floor suggests 
that the original width, at this level at any 
rate, was 9 feet 9inches. The basement was 
provided with a water-conduit cut through 
the south wall, the plinth outside being cut 
away to allow a cart to approach and dis- Fig. 6. South-east Tower, Second 
charge water into a basin, from which it Floor (north to the left). 
flowed into the castle. As there are no 
signs of a water-tight cistern, the water was probably stored in butts. 
The first floor has windows facing north and east; the second floor has 
tAem facing north, east, and south, the last having window-seats and 
having its western cheek cut off by a right-angled face instead of con- 
tinuing its oblique angle to the end, which suggests that it here came 
into contact with the fourth wall of the room. The suggestion is borne 
out by the position of the entrance to the garderobe in the north wall, 
which is unnaturally forced eastward in order to bring it within the 
same line. The garderobe consisted of two parts: the garderobe proper, 
now blocked up, and a little anteroom lit by a separate window, The 
rather large windows and good masonry of the south-east tower suggest 
that it contained some of the best rooms in the castle. 

The south-east tower, together with the south curtain as far as the 
gateway, shows certain peculiar features. It has plain windows 6 inches 
wide and chamfered externally, instead of the 3-inch cruciform slits 
usual elsewhere ; its plinth is a plain slope of mica-schist instead of the 
stepped red sandstone plinth which is normal in the curtain-wall; and 
it meets the east curtain in a straight joint which proves it later in 
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date than the curtain. On the other hand, the rest of its architectural 
details are of the same period as those of the curtain-wall generally, and 
therefore, though it is probably an addition to the original plan, it is one 
made very soon after the main building. 

The south curtain, omitting the gateway, which has been described 
above, is remarkable for the presence of three round-headed arches, 
resembling walled-up windows, on its inner face at ground-level. 
Excluding the two late square openings in the keep, there are no other 
ground-floor windows in the castle, and never have been; moreover, 
these show no external jambs, and their sides if produced would meet 
at considerably less than half-way through the wall. That they are 
windows and not recesses, but windows in an earlier and thinner wall, 
is proved by the discovery of red sandstone quoins in the right position 
for their outer jambs on the supposition that they pierced a wall about 
2 feet 6 inches thick. This has been an earlier wall incorporated in the 
south curtain of the castle. It can be traced for a length of 54 feet 
6 inches, beginning close to the south-east tower and ending at a well- 
marked angle in the face of the curtain 6 feet from the south-west 
corner. The wall so traced has clearly been the south wall of an 
isolated building. Beside the three windows, one jamb of the door is 
still visible west of the gateway. It seems clear that the line of the 
enceinte was deliberately drawn so as to incorporate the south wall of 
this building, which explains the irregularity of the angles. It is also 
noteworthy that this wall shows a style of building unlike the usual 
style of the curtain-walls and more like that described below at the 
north-west angle (p. 277, 12 lines from bottom). 

A range of buildings ran right along the south curtain. East of te 
gateway their first storey was lit by two 6-inch windows with seats; 
west of the gate, by a single cruciform slit also with seats. The port- 
cullis-chamber above the gate formed part of the first-floor buildings, from 
which it seems to have been entered by two wide pointed arches and not 
shut off by any kind of doorway. Above this level ran the usual parapet- 
walk with battlements, whose red sandstone quoins are still visible. 

The west curtain falls into two parts, separated by the west tower. 
The southern part, 70 feet long, was furnished with a range of buildings 
lit on the first floor by a series of four similar windows, all 3-inch cruci- 
form slits without window-seats placed in recesses about 3 feet deep 
and 7 feet 6 inches wide, the measurements varying only slightly from 
window to window. It is tempting to identify these as the windows of 
the great hall; but this would give a hall of unnatural length for so small 
a castle—72 feet as against 65 feet at Bothwell and 72 at Kildrummie— 
and the position of the gateway makes anything like a commensurate 
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breadth impossible. If this was the hall, it was probably subdivided by 
wooden partitions. 

The west tower, like that on the north-east, is merely a garderobe 
tower. It contained three garderobes, echeloned with the lowest inside 
and the highest outside. At ground-level there is an aumbry in the 
south wall, and beyond this a corbel at each side supported the ground- 
floor garderobe fitting; a vertical slot in front of each corbel being 
evidently designed to hold a board on edge. Immediately behind these 
corbels are the springings of an arch, now broken away, which once 
supported a cross-wall 2 feet thick. On this wall the first-floor garderobe 
was mounted, and behind it was a shoot about 1 foot 10 inches deep and 
extending the whole width of the tower. Beyond the shoot and at a 
higher level the springings of another and similar arch are visible; this 
supported a second cross-wall which served the second-floor garderobe, 
and beyond which was a similar shoot. Finally, at the foot of the west 
wall a drain 10 inches wide carried off liquid matter through the wall. The 
second-floor garderobe, it should be observed, opened on to the parapet- 
walk and rose like a turret above the general level of the curtain. 

It has been mentioned that one end of a broken-off wall is visible at 
the south-west corner of the keep. The other end of the same vanished 
wall can be seen immediately north of the doors which give access to 
the ground floor and first floor of the west tower. It is cleur that this 
wall was once continuous, and enclosed an area of 43 feet by 23 feet 
6 inches, lying to the north of it. The walls surrounding this area were 
uniform in several ways. They were all between 6 feet 2 inches and 
6 feet 7 inches thick; they were all built on a plain sloping plinth 
2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches wide and topped with a course of red stones; 
their windows have round instead of pointed internal arches; and their 
masonry, so far as it survives, has a character of its own, being coursed 
alternately with thick and thin stones, the thicker courses often packed 
with small flat stones set vertically. All four corners of this enclosure 
are visible: the north-east and south-east in the walls of the keep, as 
already described, the north-west standing free, and the south-west at 
first-floor level inside the western tower. We have now to describe the 
west wall of this enclosure. It presents no features except a walled-up 
window on the first floor, of the same type as that directly opposite to 
it in the west wall of the keep, and a garderobe of rough workmanship 
and perhaps of late date in the north-west angle. But both here and 
in the north curtain and in the west wall of the keep a 3-inch offset can 
be seen 8 feet 6 inches above the ground, showing that this enclosure 
had floors at that level; and traces of a second offset, together with the 
upper window in the keep, indicate a second storey at 21 feet. 
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The north curtain, except for the modern gateway, is simply the 
north wall of the same enclosure. Its only remarkable feature is a 
first-floor window which now looks like a single round-headed opening, 
but on closer inspection is seen to have contained two pointed lights 
elegantly moulded and divided by a slender mullion. 


Ill. HtstoricaL CONCLUSIONS. 


The above description of the remains makes it impossible to accept 
the only account hitherto published of the castle’s architectural history, 
namely, that of MacGibbon and Ross. By them it was supposed that the 
original castle consisted of the southern two-thirds of the enceinte; that 
the north-west corner was added later and the keep built last of all. 
Had this been so, the unmistakable proofs that the keep is built upon 
a pre-existing curtain-wall, and that the north-west corner was built 
not only before the keep but before the southern part of the enceinte, 
would have been absent. In point of fact they were not noticed by those 
authors; who also missed the significance of the blocked windows in 
the south curtain, and through failure to plot them correctly imagined 
that they could have penetrated the existing curtain. Again, if their 
view had been correct a number of features would have existed which 
are absent: the wall from the postern to the west tower would have 
been constant in thickness and style and would have had a plinth to 
northward ; quoins would be visible in the east wall 6 to 8 feet north of 
the postern, and so on. . 

The only theory that can be made to square with the facts above 
set forth is as follows:—There were originally two buildings close 
together, a small castle and a non-defensive building a little south of 
it. These were then linked up by an enceinte-wall—the present enceinte 
—in which the original small castle—the present north-west angle—acted 
as keep, the southern building being demolished except for its south 
wall. Afterwards the original castle also was partially demolished, and 
the present keep built upon its east wall and the north-east angle of 
the enceinte. The details of this process will now be stated, together 
with their historical context so far as that can be made out. 

The earliest castle, of which remains are now visible, was an oblong 
enclosure 42 feet 10 inches by 23 feet 8 inches internally, with walls 
from 6 feet 2 inches to 6 feet 7 inches thick. These walls were solidly 
built with excellent mortar, and were so far homogeneous in style and 
fabric that their remains are clearly recognisable in the west wall of 
the keep and the north-west corner of the enceinte. The castle was 
probably entered from the south. Robert Forsyth, in The Beauties of 
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Scotland, vol. y. (1808) p, 451, describes the south wall as still existing 
in his time “with a large gate in the middle ... in the Gothic style,” 
and this may well have been the gate of the original castle. In any 
case, the gate would naturally be on the south, because an enceinte 
added to an existing castle would naturally be drawn on the same side 
as the entrance. Three first-floor windows and one on the second floor 
still exist, and are rather remarkable for the good style of their work; 
and the offsets show that the floor-levels were at 8 feet 6 inches and 
21 feet above the ground, There is no positive proof of a third storey, 
and the walls may have terminated in battlements about 35-40 feet 
from the ground; but from analogy and from the relation of the 
building to the later enceinte we should expect a third storey. 

This was an isolated building, without even a moat round it; but 
20 yards away to the south was another smaller stone building over- 
shadowed by it and of a very different character. This was a long 
and perhaps narrow building, low in the roof, and having thin walls 
and several windows low down: it was well built and plastered internally, 
and was therefore neither a defensible point nor any kind of mere farm- 
building. It can only be explained as a chapel; the more so, as it was 
entered by a door at the west end of its south wall and had windows 
grouped about its east end. East of these windows again there is still 
visible something that may be the remains of a piscina; but it is too 


much weathered for safe identification. In any case, it seems clear that 


we have here an early chapel of a familiar type, with windows like 
those of Keils, Kilmory, and other well-known sites, which though 
Showing Norman influence need not be placed as early as the Norman 
period, but only in a period before the Early English pointed arch had 
penetrated to these parts, 

If MacGibbon and Ross are right in maintaining that the use of 
mortar was introduced into Scotland about 1200, these two buildings 
cannot be earlier. Apart from this, however, the architectural features 
would lead us to a somewhat early date, preferably in the first half of 
the thirteenth century, and perhaps in its first quarter.’ At this time, 

' Mr G, P. H. Watson, to whom the authors are indebted for kindly reading their paper In 
their unavoidable absence, has further increased their debt by making certain criticisms upon 
its substance. Of these, the most important is the suggestion that the original building was a 
tower of the fourteenth century, to which in the fifteenth century stone curtains and out- 
buildings were added; that the north-east tower, which the authors have called the “ keep,” 
seems to be a sixteenth-century building whose upper storey was altered in or about the 
seventeenth century, and that the castle of 1262 was probably a structure of wood and earth. 

As one of the authors is abroad, and the paper is required by the printer too soon after the 
receipt of Mr Watson's valuable criticisms to permit of any revision, the authors’ original views 
have been allowed to stand. They were led to these views by the thirteenth-century style of the 


arches and mouldings connected with the curtain, which they felt unable to place as late a5 the 
fifteenth century. 
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Argyll and Kintyre were not under the control of the King of Scotland. 
In the middle of the previous century Somerled and the Norwegians 
divided the “Isles” among themselves after a good deal of fighting, and 
down to 1221 his sons and grandsons sheltered the King’s enemies and 
made war on him from time to time as equals. In 1210 Reginald, son 
of Somerled, died, and Kilbrannan Sound became the boundary between 
his sons’ possessions, Kintyre and Islay going to Donald, and Bute and 
Arran to Roderick. Now Roderick was a turbulent person, and his 
immediate neighbour might well feel safer in a solid, if small, stone 
tower than in a house of sods and wattles. Such a state of things, 
when Kintyre was in some danger from Bute and Arran, would exactly 
suit the requirements of the erection of a castle at Skipness, and a 
small tower would be the kind of castle which we should expect—not 
one like the large castles which great nobles, abreast of the archi- 
tectural fashions of the day, were building at the same time. 

The tower and chapel might thus have come into existence about 
1220, if not earlier; or again, they might have been built after 1222, 
when Alexander II. defeated the grandsons of Somerled and gave their 
lands to people who had not taken their side in the war of the preceding 
year. Such a person might easily build a small castle as a means of 
securing his own person and planting his foot firmly upon land which, 
if secured to him by a royal grant, was yet hardly reconciled to his 
presence. 

In 1247 the first name comes to light: it is that of Dufgal, son of 
Syfyn. That Dufgal lived in our tower is possible; for even in these 
parts private castles were now becoming common: in 1249 Eoghan, 
descendant of Somerled, held four in the Treshnish islands and else- 
where of the King of Norway. In 1261 Dufgal presented the Chapel 
of St Columba, “close to my castle of Schepehinche,” to Paisley Abbey 
(Regist. de Passelet, pp. 120, 121, quoted in Origines Parochiales Scotia, 
vol. ii. p. 27, and in full by Captain White, Archwological Sketches in 
Scotland —* Kintyre,” pp. 182, 183, Edinburgh, 1875). This is the first 
mention both of Skipness Castle and of Skipness Chapel; and it has long 
puzzled antiquaries to observe that the well-known Chapel of St Brendan 
is here, by a very unclerkly slip of the pen, ascribed to St Columba. But 
St Columba has traditional associations with Skipness; and all is 
explained if we suppose that Dufgal lived in the tower, and that the 
Chapel of St Columba was the building whose south wall is still visible 
in the south curtain of the castle. 

At a date not very long after its first erection this original tower 
was enlarged by the addition of an enceinte on its south and east sides. 
This enceinte was so built as to include the area of the chapel and to 
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incorporate its south wall: the great gateway was actually built on the 
site of the chapel door. This shows that the demolition of the chapel 
was an integral part of the plan; and as the chapel belonged to Paisley 
Abbey, compensation was necessary, Accordingly the new and larger 
chapel of St Brendan was built 340 yards to the east-south-east and 
nearer the shore. It was a more commodious building, 82 feet long 
instead of 56, and in a more up-to-date style of architecture, with 
pointed windows and a two-light east window which belongs to the 
fully developed Early English style, and can hardly have been built 
here till after the middle of the thirteenth century. 

The new enceinte began with 20 feet of curtain-wall east of the 
original tower, and then the wall turned 
south; in the angle were buildings, and 
connected with these a garderobe tower © 
projected from the wall. The first-floor bm, 
garderobe was reached by a mural passage 
from a north window, an arrangement still 
visible in the first-floor plan; the second- 
floor garderobe opened on the parapet- 
walk, projecting above it like a turret and 
pierced on three sides for archery fire. The 
plan at this level is shown in fig. 7. South 
from here ran the east curtain to the 
point where the south-east tower now notes 
projects, and perhaps beyond i in a straight Fig. 7. North-east Corner before the 
line, almost or quite joining the east end of  Pi.s*?t Keep was built (north to the 
the chapel. At the same time another 
curtain was built south from a new garderobe tower of similar design 
at the south-west corner of the original tower, and buildings behind it. 
The south curtain, with its gate tower, followed the south wall of the 
chapel, thickened and heightened into a proper castle wall. By the time 
the builders began work on the south-east corner, left perhaps to the 
last because the chapel filled the gap, they had decided to build here a 
tower containing good-sized rooms, which therefore made a straight 
join with the already built east curtain. 

So enlarged, the castle had become a totally different thing; it was no 
longer the smallhold of a petty chief, but a fortress capable of accommo- 
dating a respectable garrison. It is necessary to consider at what time 
in the later thirteenth century such a change could have come about. 

In 1262 a new lord came to Skipness. This was the Earl of Menteith, 
who appears to have been one of the most important men: in Scotland. 
The time was one of changes. In 1236 Alexander II. had offered to buy 
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the Norwegian Hebrides, but this attempt to acquire them peaceably 
was no more successful than that to gain them by force in 1249, which 
was cut short by his death. But in 1261 Alexander III. reopened the 
question, at first diplomatically, then in 1262 by harrying some of the 
northern islands; with the result that in 1263 the King of Norway re- 
taliated and came to grief at Largs. In the following years Alexander IIL. 
devoted his attention to organising and consolidating his conquests. 
A large castle built in this district late in the thirteenth century inevit- 
ably connects itself, with these events; and it is natural to suggest that 
the King pitched on the little castle at Skipness as a place which might 
be enlarged and held in his interest by a powerful tenant, and selected 
the Earl of Menteith for this express purpose. 

It is curious that no mention appears in the records of Paisley Abbey 
of the fact, if, as we suppose, it is a fact, that the abbey was dispossessed 
of the Chapel of St Columba and recompensed by the building of the 
new Chapel of St Brendan. That such an event should have been passed 
over in silence is, however, less unnatural if the change was part and 
parcel of a scheme carried out for reasons of high policy, and at royal 
command, by an exalted person who was, or appears to have been, 2 
patron and supporter of the abbey. In such cireumstances the abbey 
doubtless saw reason, and was induced without difficulty to accept a 
better chapel in place of the original gift. 

Some time after this the original tower was demolished, except for its 
walls, and a new tower, the present keep, built in the north-east corner 
of the castle. When and why this was done we cannot say. But the 
original work of this keep, as opposed to the later additions and insertions 
on the one hand, and the earlier curtain, incorporated in it, on the other, 
suggests a date not long after the erection of the curtain, and decidedly 
earlier than the insertion of the square-headed windows. Probably the 
Earl of Menteith found the original tower for some reason inconvenient 
and out of date. How the new alterations were effected we can, however, 
say with certainty. The space between the original tower and the east 
curtain was enclosed by building a wall on its south side, the only one 
open. The second floor was laid level with the top of the curtain and 
the first floor inserted below; from the existing parapet-walk a mural 
stair was excavated downwards to connect the two, and the walls were 
heightened to another storey, reached by a newel stair. The battlements 
were not uniformly levelled but in some cases simply incorporated in 
the wall; and the parapet-walk, where it was not retained as a mural 
passage, was merely filled up, leaving a visible mark on the south face 
of the keep. The first and second floors were supported on corbels let 
into the wall, for this was less troublesome than cutting offsets; but 
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on the new south wall an offset was made for the first floor, and another 
on the east wall for the third floor, this being well above the height 
of the old curtain. The windows of the original tower were blocked 
up except where it was found convenient to adapt them to the use of 
the new keep; and the garderobe tower was heightened by one storey 
which required the insertion of an extra shoot in the storey below. 
Finally, the keep was no doubt crenellated and provided with a 
parapet-walk reached by the same newel stair. All the work done at 
this period appears to the authors to be thirteenth-century in style, 
and brings the castle to the culminating point in its history. 

After about 1300 nothing seems to have been done to the castle for 
a long time. For this, the reason may be that during his exile Robert 
Bruce spent much time in Kintyre and the Isles, and when in later 
years he began to consolidate the power of the Crown in these parts, 
his local knowledge led him to choose Tarbert as the best site for an 
advanced base. Hence, from the time when Bruce began building at 
Tarbert in 1325, that castle supplanted Skipness from the position 
assigned it by Alexander III. in 1264, and it ceased to be a place of 
more than local interest, for which it was too large, and very likely 
fell into disrepair. 

The next alterations are of a wholly new character. At some date 
after Renaissance models had fixed themselves in people's minds, 
some owner decided to convert the castle into a peaceable dwelling- 
house, and this he did by opening out large square windows in the keep. 
Two, as well as a door, were introduced into the basement, which was 
thus converted from a cellar into a pleasant ground-floor room, well 
lit but incapable of defence. Other square windows were inserted in 
the other rooms of the keep, extending right up to the third floor. It 
is significant that nothing outside the keep was touched; the other 
buildings, suitable enough for an earl’s fortress of the thirteenth 
century, were useless except as farm-buildings to any humbler lord. 

It remains to ask when this happened? By 1493 the Lord of the 
Isles appears at last to have filled up the cup; James IV. forfeited him 
and came down to Argyll in person to organise government. In 1494 
he repaired Tarbert, garrisoned Dunaverty, and crushed any small 
Macdonalds who might still be giving trouble. The establishment of a 
new overlord at Skipness in 1495, Sir Duncan Forestare, seems likely 
to be connected with this policy of pacification, and is in keeping with 
the measures introduced in 1496 for suppressing murder throughout 
the kingdom. In 1499-another step, perhaps, along the same road— 
all charters in the west were suddenly repealed and the land put 
under the immediate superiority of the Earl of Argyll; the charter 
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which established him at Skipness (cf. Origines Parochiales Scotie, vol. 
ii. p. 20) is dated 1502. Skipness may have recovered some of its 
ancient importance in the early sixteenth century, as the regulations 
of 1499 specifically except North Kintyre and Islay from the rest of 
the lands, which were to be let on lease; and between 1513 and 1519 
Skipness was in the hands of the Earl's brother. In such strong hands, 
and with the country pacified and in a fair way towards a new 
prosperity under the Campbell régime, it is not incredible that an 
optimistic laird may have decided to invest in ground-floor windows. 
It cannot have happened before about 1520, nor after 1543, when the 
country definitely became unsettled once more: between 1542 and 1600 
there were five plundering expeditions in Argyll and Bute of sufficient 
gravity to find their way into history books. But between 1520 and 
1343 a certain degree of peace was maintained, Alexander of Islay 
rebelled in 1528, but the matter was settled without fighting, and 
peaceful royal visits to Argyll in 1532 and 1534, and the planting of 
royal garrisons in Islay and at Campbeltown, led up to the “inalienable 
annexation” of Kintyre to the Crown in 1540—a climax which may 
have seemed like the inauguration of an age of peace. 

Such hopes were doomed to early disappointment, and it cannot 
have been long before- the ground-floor windows were walled up, one 
being significantly turned into a very convenient loophole for musketry. 
The only two further alterations which we have here to record are 
the vaulting of the basement and the addition of the gables with their 
attic, the corbelled parapet-walk with bartisans, and the capehouse. 
Both these are changes in the direction of further strength; and occasions 
for such changes were common enough in the late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Of the date of the vault nothing more can be said; 
it belongs, however, with absolute certainty to this period, since earlier 
writers in ascribing it to the Middle Ages have failed to observe that 
it blocks and is subsequent to a square window of sixteenth-century 
type (fig. 5). The gables and bartisans at the top of the keep are 
confidently classed by MacGibbon and Ross as belonging to the seven- 
teenth century; and a suitable occasion for their building is after the 
repulse of the Macdonald invasion of Kintyre in 1615, The Earl of 
Argyll was then made lord of the whole of Kintyre, and as he had 
every reason to expect further trouble of the same kind—Macdonald 
of Islay and Coll Ciotach having both escaped alive—he would have 
been not unwise to improve the defences of Skipness. In this con- 
nection it may be observed that the castle lies conveniently on the 
flank of a force moving up West Loch Tarbert from Islay to attack 
the main stronghold of Tarbert; troops could leave Skipness in the 
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morning and fight the same day somewhere north of Dun Skeig with 
ease. Another possible occasion was in 1652, when the appointment 
of “six lieutenants for the shire of Argyll and Tarbert” seems to 
indicate an effort for stronger government. On the other hand, Mon- 
trose’s invasion of Argyll in 1644 happened so quickly that no fortifica- 
tion could have been undertaken to meet it, and Argyll’s rebellion in 
the covenanting interest in 1684 was an offensive movement which 
would not have called for defensive work in the district from which 
it started. 

During the revolution of 1689 Argyll appears to have remained 
quiet, and the history of the castle here comes to an end. It was 
abandoned as a dwelling-house about the end of the century, and the 
peaceful state of the country did not demand its employment as a 
refuge. Late in the eighteenth century it was converted into a farm- 
steading, a phase of its history which came to an end within recent 
years, leaving it to enjoy the dignified ease of an ancient monument. 


Nore A.—Boat-LAanpINnaG. 


A block of buff sandstone of irregular shape, about 26 by 20 by 8 
inches, like the stone used in the work at the castle ascribed to the 
seventeenth century, lies at high-water mark on. the shore in the little 
bay marked on the O.S. map as Brann a’ Phuirt, 700 yards east-south- 
east of the castle. (A large-scale map of the south end of this bay, 
contoured at intervals of 1 foot 3 inches, is appended as fig. 8.) The 
bay terminates southward in a steep-to rock whose top would serve 
aS a quay along which a cart could be led, while at its edge there is 
water alongside for a boat drawing at least 3 to 4 feet every high 
tide. That it has been used as a boat-landing is shown by the fact 
that the bottom bears traces of artificial clearing and deepening, all 
large stones having been removed and a channel 1 to 2 feet deep cut 
in the rock, and also by the presence at the edge of the rock of three 
drilled holes to which boats could be moored. Such a harbour would 
be quite safe in the prevailing west winds, and would be dangerous 
only in an easterly gale; on these occasions the boat could have been 
brought further in round a corner of the rock, the artificial channel 
being prolonged in this direction, and if necessary beached where the 
channel runs up to dry land. It is at this point that the block of 
stone lies, whose preservation is due to its lying above the normal 
action of the tides; such a soft stone, if it lay much below high-water 
mark, would soon be destroyed. The stone is shown by a square mark 
on the plan (fig. 8), and the drilled holes by three circular marks. 
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The landing is one very suitable for any kind of vessel up to about 
30 feet long and not exceeding 3 or 4 feet draught; its only drawback 
is, that it cannot be entered except at high water. It has not been 
used in recent times, though there is a tradition that “the Campbells,” 
the last of whom left Skipness in 1843, kept a small yacht there and 
drilled the holes in the rock. But it is hardly likely that the mooring 
of a small yacht would have worn the holes to the extent to which 
they have been, worn, or that so much labour would have been expended 
on making a landing for a yacht which was available only at high 
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Fig. 8. Boat-landing. 


water, and consequently unsuitable for pleasure sailing. It is mote 
probable that the landing was designed for small trading craft, that 
could come in with the tide and discharge cargo while lying dry. 
The block of sandstone indicates that the landing was used in the 
seventeenth century for the import of building materials; but we can- 
not say whether it had been so used earlier, as, for instance, for the 
red sandstone used in the thirteenth century, which must also have 
come over the sea. 


Notre B.—Ossects Founp. 


A small number of objects have been found in or near the castle, 
which deserve description :— 

(i) A thin slab of green slate, indistinguishable from that of Cumber- 
land but unlike the black slate of Argyll. It was originally a circle, 
radius 1 foot 2 inches, but has now lost two segments, one of these 
having gone since it was discovered. The thickness varies between 
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} inch and 1} inch. Both faces are flat and have been produced by 
riving; they show no sign of grinding. The edge has been knapped to 
its circular form by blows of a hammer delivered on both faces. The 
stone was found at a depth of a few inches in the floor of the keep 
basement. The floor deposit, consisting of gravel mixed with charcoal 
and broken bones, suggested a kitchen, and the stone had no doubt 
been used as a girdle. 

(ii) A rotary quern of grey granite 7 inches high, with grinding 
cavity 7} inches in diameter, It stands on three squat feet, is unorna- 
mented and rather roughly made, The grinding-stone is missing. 

(iii) A mortar of pinkish crystalline stone: height 1 foot 2 inches, 
diameter 1 foot 8 inches, diameter of cavity at top 1 foot 1 inch, depth 
of cavity in centre 9 inches. 

(iv) A ball of iron 7} inches in circumference, weight 1 Ib. 10 oz., 
much rusted. This was found in or near the castle at some time, but 
its history is not known. 

(v) A pump-tree 6 feet 1 inch in length, 1 foot 3 inches in external 
circumference, 34-inch bore. It is made of a log of Scots pine, with 
sapwood and bark, and was originally bound with two or three bands 
of iron, of which one 2} inches broad now remains. It was found in the 
well in 1898. Though much decayed, it may very probably not be 
more than eighty or a hundred years old. 
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IV. 


NOTES ON THE DUIRINISH COMMUNION CUPS. 
By FRED. T. MACLEOD, F.S.A.Scor. 


On the 16th of June 1886 an interesting and valuable paper, entitled 
“Notice of Communion Cups from Duirinish, Skye (fig. 1), with Notes of 
other Sets of Scottish Church Plate of which Specimens were Exhibited,” 
was read before the Society by Norman 
Macpherson, LL.D., Sheriff of Dumfries and 
Galloway, Professor of Scots Law, University 
of Edinburgh, V.P.S.A.Scot. The following notes 
are intended to be an amplification and partial 
correction of Professor Macpherson’s contri- 
bution, and are based on information which, 
although available at the time, if inquiry had 
been addressed to the proper quarter, was not 
in the possession of Professor Macpherson in 
1886. The only part of Professor Macpherson’s 
paper with which these Notes are concerned is 
that descriptive of the Communion Cups from 
Duirinish, Skye, and the correction which re- 
quires to be made relates entirely to the question, 
not of present-day ownership, but who was the 
original donor of these cups and to which parieh 
was the presentation made? In the first sentence 
of his paper in the Proceedings, vol. xx. p. 398, 
Professor Macpherson refers to the cups as “ the 
Communion Cups of Bracadale,” and in a foot- 
note (p. 406) he states his reasons for concluding 
that the cups were gifted by Sir Roderick 
Fig. 1. Duirinish Communion MacLeod of Talisker to the parish of Bracadale 

Cup. as follows :— 

“ Having first heard of the cups as belonging 
to Bracadale, I at once concluded that they were the gift of Sir Roderick 
of Talisker, which is situated in that parish. But anxious to test the 
accuracy of my impression, I wrote to the Lyon Office, enclosing a 
rubbing of the shield. I gave no information as to where it came from, 
nor did I say on what the arms were engraved; I merely said, ‘ You say 
Heraldry is History; if it be, tell me whose shield was this.’ Lyon being 
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absent, my note fell into the hands of Mr Stodart. Next day I had 
this reply:—The arms of which you send a sketch do not seem to be 
registered here, but Highlanders used to be a little irregular in their 
proceedings in armorial as well as other matters. I think it probable 
that this coat may have been borne by Sir Roderick MacLeod of Talisker, 
who made a considerable figure in the reign of Charles II.'" 

Professor Macpherson's description of the cups, which he describes as 
of great age and remarkable form, is concise and accurate. They are 
recognised to be of English manufacture, with the hall-mark of 1612-13. 
Approaching the question of how these cups came to be used for Church 
purposes in Skye, he deals with the evidence furnished by the cups 
themselves. He says:—“Engraved on each cup are the letters S.R.M. 
over a shield—not a matriculated shield of any MacLeod family, but 
found in the Lyon Office, in the MS. known as ‘Gentlemen's Arms,’ and 
these titled ‘MacLeod of that Ik.’ The castle points not doubtfully 
to the family of MacLeod, to which the whole of the two parishes of 
Bracadale and Duirinish belonged at one time, as they still do in great 
part; and the letters 5.R.M. no doubt stand for Sir Roderick MacLeod; 
but there were two of that name and family: (1) the well-known Korie 
More, a leading chief in the days of James VI, whose chequered career 
shows frequent periods of strained relations with the Government of 
the day. He is known, however, to have got a free pass to go to 
England, to have been in London for some time, and to have been 
knighted in 1615. He thus was in London about the very time that these 
cups were made. He died in 1625.” In point of fact, Sir Rory Mor died 
in 1626. Continuing, Professor Macpherson states:—“(2) A younger son 
of Rorie More, to whom his father gave a long tack of the lands of 
Talisker,in the parish of Bracadale, he commanded a large detachment 
of Skye men at the battle of Worcester. He frequently appeared at 
the Court of Charles II. after the Restoration, and he too was knighted. 
The introduction of the Mackay stag’s head into the arms engraved on 
the cups points to this Sir Roderick as the probable donor, as he married 
a daughter of Lord Reay, and is the only member of the Dunvegan 
family known to have married a Mackay." 

Fortunately for a satisfactory solution of the question, we to-day 
are in possession of many facts which were unknown to Professor 
Macpherson, and these facts now fall to be stated. I take first the 
question of the arms on the cups, and in particular the presence of the 
stag’s head, which, according to Professor Macpherson, pointed to Sir 
Roderick MacLeod of Talisker as being the donor. After an examination 
of these arms, Stodart could go no further than say :—*I think it probable 
that this coat may have been borne by Sir Roderick MacLeod of Talisker.” 

VOL. LVIL. 19 
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We to-day can go much further and say that these identical arms, 
including the stag’s head, were borne by Sir Rory Mor MacLeod of 
Dunvegan. They appear on an old gourd or water-bottle which has 
been in the possession of the MacLeods of Dunvegan from the time of 
Sir Rory Mor, and is preserved to-day in the castle among the relics of 
that chief. An illustration of these 
arms on the cups (fig. 2) and on the 
gourd (fig. 3) will be found in a paper 
read by me to the Society on 18th 
January 1913 (Proceedings, vol. xlvii. 
pp. 119 and 120). Above and on each 
side of the shield on the gourd there 
appear the letters “Sr, R.M.” So 
strikingly similar is the formation of 
these letters on both cups and gourd 
that one is forced to the inference 
that the draughtsman was the same 
in each case, 

Professor Macpherson endeavours 
to explain the appearance of the stag’s 
head on the cups by the fact that Sir 
Roderick MacLeod of Talisker married 
a daughter of Lord Reay. The true 
explanation is that the MacLeods of 
Dunvegan, for generations before Sir 
Roderick of Talisker married into the 
Reay family, bore a stag'’s head fn 
their coat, MacLeod of MacLeod in 
fact being warden of the royal forest 
of Harris. Buchanan in his Travels 

Fig. 2 Arms on Communion Cup, in the Western Hebrides, published in 

1795, refers specifically to the “ King’s 
Forest” in Harris, and the Privy Council Records show that James ITI. 
and James V. both hunted there. On 29th June 1542 Alexander XII., 
chief of MacLeod, appended his seal to a charter in favour of John 
MacLeod, illegitimate son of John MacLeod of Minginish, and in the 
seal the stag’s head erased is distinctly shown. The original can be 
seen in the Lovat Charter Chest. I do not think it necessary, in view 
of the above direct evidence, to labour the point of the introduction 
of the stag's head in the shield on the cups, but I am at least entitled 
to say that at most the stag’s head only resembles one part of the arms 
earried by the first Lord Reay. Before leaving the question of the arms, 
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it is important to note that whereas the identical coat depicted on the 
cups appears on Sir Rory Mor's gourd and part of the coat appears upon 
his tombstone (fig. 4) in Fortrose Cathedral ( Proceedings, vol, xlvii, p. 118), 
one cannot find in document, sculpture, or plate in the possession of the 
MacLeods of Talisker any of the arms displayed on the cups, On the 
contrary, it can be proved by the evidence of seals and an examination 
of Sir Roderick MacLeod of Talisker’s tombstone in Eynort Churchyard, 





Fig, 3. Arms on Gourd, 


Skye (which [ have made), that he never displayed any arms other than 
the castle. 

The next point of importance to consider is the lettering S.R.M. 
above the shield on the cups. Here I am on equally firm ground, I 
ean cite the authority of extant evidence. I have already referred to 
this lettering appearing on the gourd in Dunvegan Castle. The same 
lettering, subject again to the addition of the letter L—with a curious 
persistency in the character of the outline of the letters — appears 
above and below the shield engraved on the tombstone of Sir Rory Mor 
in Fortrose. Still more important and direct is the documentary 
evidence in Dunvegan Castle. In describing the gourd in the paper 
read by me ten years ago, already referred to, I pointed out that 
subsequent to receiving the honour of knighthood Sir Rory Mor always 
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inserted the letter “S” before his signature. There are many signa- 
tures of Sir Rory Mor preserved showing this change in the style of 
signing his name. 

These facts are in my opinion amply sufficient to displace the prob- 
abilities which were erroneously accepted by Professor Macpherson as 
facts. It is only fair to the memory of a learned and enthusiastic 
antiquary to inquire into the cause of the not 
unnatural mistake he made. In 1617 an Act was 
passed ordaining heritors to provide Communion 
Cups for the use of the parish, the minister of the 
parish and his executors under the Act being made 
responsible for their safe keeping. The cups from 
time immemorial had admittedly been in the 
eustody of the minister of the parish of Duirinish, 
in the parish church of which the MacLeods of 
Dunvegan regularly worshipped and in which 
they took a deep interest. The late Mr John T, 
Mackenzie, who was an eldér of the parish church, 
Duirinish, for over forty years, was deputed by the 
Rev. Duncan M‘Callum to earry the Communion 
Cups to Braeadale and carefully to bring them 
back to him after the celebration of the Communion. 
There are several people living in the parish who 
can support this statement from their own personal 
knowledge. The Rev. Roderick Morison, Kintail, 
informed Professor Macpherson of thé existences 
of the cups which were in the hands of the 
minister of Duirinish, the Rev. Duncan M‘Callum, 
Sie kvm on icy Slae’s and the latter, at Professor Macpherson’s request, 

Tombstone, sent the cups to Edinburgh for examination and 
exhibition. Professor Macpherson’s own statement 
is:—“ Having first heard of the cups as belonging to Bracadale"—his 
informant being the Rey, Roderick Morison. From that moment his 
efforts were directed, not towards discovering the accuracy of the infor- 
mation given to him, but towards finding evidence on the cups themselves 
to support Mr Morison’s mistaken view. The presence of the stag’s head 
and the fact of the marriage into the Reay family quickly led the learned 
professor to make a serious but very simple and natural slip. 

The life history of Sir Rory Mor—ample details of which remain to 
us in the old documents in Dunvegan Castle—entitles one to say with 
some assurance that if one were left to the consideration of probabilities 
the weight of such evidence would be entirely one-sided, Sir Rory Mor 
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occupied the position of Chief from 1596 to 1626. He took the greatest 
possible interest in the welfare of the people in the parish of Duirinish, 
and regularly attended the Church of St Mary (Duirinish) and took an 
interest in the ecelesiastical affairs of the parish. He received the 
honour of knighthood in London in the year 1613, the date of the 
hall-mark on the cups, It is highly probable that on his return to 
Skye he brought with him the cups for presentation to the parish of 
Duirinish for the use of the church he worshipped in. Whether or not 
there is any connection between the gift of these cups to Duirinish 
and the agreement entered into by him and others in 1622 to build and 
repair the parish churches at the sight of the Bishop of the Isles, I 
cannot say, but a connection is possible, 

On the other hand, we have practically no knowledge of any interest 
Sir Roderick MacLeod of Talisker took in Church matters, and he did 
not receive the honour of knighthood until thirty-five years after Sir 
Rory Mor’s death. We are entitled to assume that the lettering on 
Sir Rory Mor's tombstone in Fortrose was carved within a few years 
of the date of his burial. We are also entitled to assume that the 
lettering on the gourd was put on for purposes of identification during 
Sir Rory Mor’s life. We therefore have this identical lettering intimately 
associated with Sir Rory Mor for the period of at least thirty-five years, 
during the whole of which Sir Roderick of Talisker had no right to 
prefix to his initials the letter “5.” 

In the above circumstances, and for the reasons stated, I think it 
right to put on record in the Proceedings of the Society my belief, as 
@pposed to that of Professor Macpherson, that Sir Rory Mor MacLeod 
of Dunvegan was the owner of the cups in question; that he gifted 
them to the parish of Duirinish for the use of the Church of St Mary 
between the years 1613 and 1626; that the cups have since remained 
in the custody of the incumbent of that parish, and that they have 
never been in the custody of the incumbent of the parish of Bracadale, 
except when occasionally lent on occasions of Communion. 
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Monpbay, Mth May 1925, 


Brigaprer-GeneraL R. G. GORDON-GILMOUR, C.B., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


Miss ALICE BaLFour, Whittingehame, Prestonkirk, East Lothian. 

Evans MacLeop Barros, Proprietor and Editor of The Inverness Courier, 
Onklands, Inverness. 

ARTHUR Nicor Broce, W.S., 10 Coates Gardens. 

Sir JOSEPH Dogster, 10 Learmonth Terrace. 

Rey, WiLLtAM Dunx.op, M.A., St David's Manse, Buckhaven, Fife. 

Rey. Mcurpo Kexnepy M‘Leon, M.A., 10 Overdale Villas, Langside, 
Glasgow. 

GEORGE MILNE, Craigellie House, Lonmay, Aberdeenshire. 

WILLIAM Wavyte, P.O. Box 1831, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


There was exhibited by Mrs A. E. Nelson, F.S.A.Scot., an Icono- 
graphical Ring of gold found in Nottingham, It had a double-twisted 
shank, with shoulders deeply engraved with four cinque-foiled flowers 
and leaf-work. On the heart-shaped bezel was engraved a demi-figure 
of St Christopher supporting our Lord on his back, represented as a 
child, bearing in His left hand an orb, whilst bestowing His blessing witk 
His right. On either side were rays of light. The date of the ring was 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. It was no doubt worn as a 
talisman, since any one who had looked upon the figure of the saint 
was from that day believed to be immune from sudden death, 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
yoted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Captain Iams Ramsay of Kildalton. 


Roughly dressed Cross-slab, 27} inches by 7} inches by 1,5, inch, bearing 
on one face an incised cross, 124 inches by 74 inches, the top and bottom 
arms being equal in length, as also the side arms; found face downwards 
under the base of the great cross of Kildalton, Islay, (See Graham's 
Carved Stones of Islay, p. 83.) 

_ Cross-slab of rectangular shape, rounded at the top, 27 inches by 9} 
inches by 3 inches; at the top of the face is an equal-armed Latin cross 
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within a cirele; found at the remains of the Chapel of Kilbride, Islay. 
(Op. cit., p. 76, No. 77.) 

Fragment of the head of a free standing Cross, the arms formed by 
hollows cut through the stone at their intersection, 13] inches by 133 
inches by 2} inches; on the face is an equal-armed, voided cross crosslet ; 
on the back has been another cross, the details of which are now inde- 
terminate; from Islay. ; 

Cross-slab, 3 feet 4 inches by 14) inches by 7} inches, with rudely 
formed cross on the face, there being hollows at the intersections of 
the arms which are joined by a circle; above the side arms are repre- 
sentations possibly of the Sun and Moon; on both sides of the shaft are 
upright lines, with cross interlacing and scroll-like terminations at the 
top from Doid Mhari (Mary's Croft), near Port Ellen, Islay. (Op. ert. 
p. 96, No. 107, pl. xxx.) 

Fragment of the mutilated head of a free standing Cross, with dis- 
coidal head and side arms projecting slightly; on the front is a crucified 
figure, from the waist upwards; between the arms of the cross to 
which the figure is nailed are the remains of interlaced work; on the 
back of the slab can be traced the remains of a cross with circles at 
the intersections of the arms, and the remains of what seems to have 
been interlaced or foliaceous work on the shaft, 17 inches in length, 
14) inches in breadth, 4) inches in greatest thickness; from Islay. 

Larger portion of Cross-shaft and Plinth, from island of Texa, Islay— 
Shaft of Cross, 3 feet 7} inches long, 13 inches broad at the base, 33 inches 
in thickness, tapering towards the top; at the foot, in front, is the figure 
af a knight in high relief, with conical basinet, camail and quilted jupon, 
his left hand eclasping the sheath of his sword, which hangs obliquely 
from his sword-belt, the buckle showing; in his right hand is a battle- 


axe; above is the inscription HEC ;: E/ ST: CR,./X: REG, / ALDI, o! 


HIS/ DE ISLA. Above the inscription are the remains of what may 
have been a cross or crucifix with foliaceous designs on either side of 
the shaft. On the back at the foot is a galley with mast and sail, 
with a human figure in the bow and one in the stern. Above is a 
hunting scene consisting of two dogs pulling down a stag. Higher up 
is a foliaceous design. Plinth of Cross, which has been broken and 
reconstructed, 23 inches by 25 inches by 12] inches: on the top are two 
female figures, one with hands crossed, the other with one hand raised, 
(Op. cit., p. 95, Nos. 103 to 105, pls. xxix. and xxx.) 

Grave-slab, 334 inches by 19} inches by 2 inches, broken at the top, 
showing an ecclesiastic in a niche with a richly ornamented chasuble, 


holding «a chalice with both hands; round the edge is a mutilated 
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inscription with rosettes at the corners; in the angles above the niche 
are two trefoils, and above this are the remains of a floriated design; 
from Islay. (Op. cit., p. 95, No. 102, pl. xxix.) 

Top Stone of a Quern, of schist, 12} inches in diameter, with a three- 
armed cross on the top and partly perforated holes for the handle 
between the arms; from Islay. 

Pot Quern, 103 inches in diameter, 4 inches in height, with the lower 
stone showing a central perforation for a spindle and side perforations 
for the disposal of the ground material. The top stone shows a large, 
partially perforated hollow for the handle, and three smaller ones placed 
equally apart; from Islay. 

Socket-stone, formed from a water-worn pebble, 5] inches by 4 inches 
by 2,4, inches, with socket worn on one side only ; from Islay. 

Crusie Mould of red granite, 164 inches by 11 inches by § inches, with 
a matrix on the top side; from Islay. 

Peat Saddle of wood; from Islay. 

Wooden Plough, incomplete; from Islay. 

Cas Chrom or Foot-plough of very large size; from Islay. 


(2) By Messrs Wrison & SHarp, Goldsmiths, 149 Princes Street, 
through ANDREW SHARP, F.S.A.Scot. 
Oval Mounting of brass for a casket, inlaid with eight Scotch pebbles, 
made in Edinburgh. 


(3) By Rev. A. A. Minune, F.S.A.Scot. 
Fire-marks of the Sun Insurance Co. and the Scottish Uniog 
Insurance Co, 


(4) By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.S.A.Scot., Director of the Museum. 
Edinburgh Farthing, Atkins, 112. 


(5) By H.M. Orrice or Works. 

Globular Jar of reddish ware, 14} inches in height, 8] inches by 
8 inches in external diameter at the mouth which is oval, 14} inches 
at the bulge, 74 inches at the base; Pitchers of black ware covered 
with green glaze, (a2) 144 inches in height, 3{ inches in diameter at the 
mouth, 104 inches at the widest part, 5] inches at the base; (b) 124 inches 
in height, 44 inches in diameter at the mouth, 9 inches at the widest 
part, and 4} inches at the base; both imperfect and restored; found while 
excavating for foundations for houses at the Royal Naval Ordnance 
Depét, Bandeath, near Stirling; part (less than half) of a Domed 
Waterpot of reddish ware with a yellow-green glaze, 8} inches in 
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height, 7; inches in diameter at the shoulder, 4} inches at the base; 
found at Melrose Abbey; fragments of hand-made Pottery from the 
Broch of Mousa, Shetland. 

Glass Bead, two perforated stone Discs, seven stone Whorls, piece 
of worked Whalebone and fragment of Antler; from the Broch of 
Dun Troddan, Glenelg, Inverness-shire. (See Proceedings, vol. lv. p. 92.) 


(6) By Miss Jaxe L. Fospiay, 12 Rothesay Terrace. 
Necklace made from “watch-cocks” or balance covers of old verge 
watches, a circular silver Brooch, and a silver Luckenbooth Brooch. 


(7) By Captain H. W. Murray, F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 
Six paleolithic pointed Implements and Flakes of chert-like stone and 
two of flint; from the caves at Roches Rouges, Mentone. 
Silver Ring-brooch, said to have been found in Dingwall. 


(8) By Ex-Provost W. 8. Greppre, Fortrose. 
Bottle Stamp or Rondel from an old wine bottle inscribed AH/ 
FORTROS/ 1751. 
(0) By Lt.-Col, M. R. Canca-Kavanaau, late of the Black Watch, 
Grimblethorpe Hall, Lincoln. 
Medal of the Beggars Benison Club, with green silk ribbon, dated 
5826. 


(10) By Lupovic M‘L. Many, F.S.A.Scot. 

Plaster Casts of two axe-hammers from Lawfield, Kilmaleolm, 
Renfrewshire, and the Fossil Grove, Whiteinch, Glasgow; and of two 
stone Hammers, one from Kidsdale near Whithorn, Wigtownshire, and 
the other also found near Whithorn. (See previous communication by 
the Donor.) 


(11) By Miss A. Howrn, 23 Richmond Terrace, Aberdeen, through 
A. J. H. Epwarps, F.S.A.Scot., Assistant Keeper of the 
Museum. 
Snuff-mull of horn, 4{ inches long, with a plug lid, and the head of 
a hippopotamus carved at the narrow end. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated :— 


(1) By the DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 


The Cleaning and Restoration of Museum Exhibits: Second Report 
upon Investigations conducted at the British Museum, London, 1923, 
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(2) By Tuomas SHepparD, MSc., F.GS., F.S.A.Scot., Curator of the 
Hull Museum. 
Hull Museum Publications, Nos, 8, 131, 132, viz.— 
Hull Coins and Tokens (2nd edition), By W. Sykes. 
Record of Additions, No. Ixiv. 
Old Farming Methods in East Yorkshire. By the Donor. 


(3) By the Master Printers’ Guitp, Aberdeen. 
Record of the Celebration of the Tercentenary of the Introduction 
of the Art of Printing into Aberdeen by Edward Raban in the year 1622. 


(4) By Captain H. W. Murray, F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 


English Architecture at a Glance. By Frederick Chatterton, F.R.LB.A. 
London, 1923. 


(5) By E. K. Carmicuaet, M.C., Teanroit, Beauly, the Author. 
The Elements of Celtic Art. 


(6) By Rey. J. Kise Hewson, D.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 


The Runie Roods of Ruthwell and Beweastle, with a short history 
of the Cross and Crucitix in Scotland. Glasgow, 1914. 


(7) By Cuartes E. Wurretaw, LA., F.S.A.Scot., the Joint Author. 

European Hand Firearms of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 

Eighteenth Centuries. By Herbert J. Jackson; and with a Treatise 
on Scottish Hand Firearms by the Donor. London, 1925. 


(8) By Joun Russeiy, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Story of Leith. 


The purchase of the following Book for the Library was announced :— 


Dictionnaire d'Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. Cabrol. Tome 
VY. Deuxiéme Partie. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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BRONZE AGE SHORT CISTS NEAR DUNFERMLINE, FIFE. By J. 
GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.S.A.Scot., DirecroR OF THE NATIONAL 
Museum of ANTIQUITIES. WirH A Report oN THE BONES FOUND, BY 
Proressorn THOMAS H. BRYCE M.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.S8corT. 


Towards the end of last year (1922) a small group of slab-lined 
graves was discovered in Ferniehill sand-pit, which lies on Primrose 
Farm, about } mile east of the hamlet of Pettymuir and about 2} miles 
south-south-east of Dunfermline. The site lies on the summit of a 
sandy ridge rising slightly above the 100-foot contour-line, and from it 
a glimpse of the Firth of Forth beyond the naval base at Rosyth ts 
obtained. The immediate surroundings consist of fertile undulating 
country rising gradually to the north. 

When the first grave was discovered the character of the structure 
was not recognised, as there were no relics or traces of human remains, 
and the slabs of which the cist was formed were removed as they came 
to light: the workman who was digging the sand thought he had come 
on an old drain. But when the second cist was encountered, fragments 
of a human skull having been observed after the removal of the cover- 
stones and of some of the sand in the chamber, it was realised that 
the structure was a grave. Further work about the cist was suspended, 
and the discovery was reported to Mr William Black, Charlestown, and 
Mr Peter Paterson, Dunfermline, the chief proprietors of the sand-pit. 
Mr Black having notified the discovery to the Museum, it was arranged 
that no further digging should take place until I could be present. On 
the 4th November I visited the site and had the grave cleared out. 

The first grave had been formed of two side slabs measuring 3 feet 
6 inches and 3 feet 3 inches in length by 1 foot 3 inches in breadth, and 
two smaller end slabs which had been broken up. The approximate 
position of the cist was pointed out, but no further details regarding it 
were obtainable. It was evident, however, that the grave had been about 
3 feet in length and about 15 inches in depth. 

The second cist lay about 12 feet south-east by south of the first in 
fine yellow stratified sand. The tops of the side and end slabs were 
4 feet below the surface of the ground, there being about 2 feet 9 inches 
of sand and 1 foot 3 inches of soil above them. This grave, like the first, 
was formed of rough slabs of yellow sandstone set on edge, the stones 
varying from 3 inches to 5 inches in thickness, The ends and the north- 
eastern side were each formed by a single slab, but the south-western 
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side consisted of two. Internally the chamber measured 3 feet 2 inches 
along the north-eastern side, 3 feet 1 inch along the south-western side, 
1 foot 10 inches across the north-western end, and 1 foot 9 inches across 
the south-eastern end, the depth being 1 foot 9 inches. The slabs fitted 
closely together at the corners, and a small prismatic stone had been 
inserted at the southern corner. There were three cover-stones about 
4 inches thick; the largest, which almost covered the mouth of the grave, 
measured 3 feet 1 inch in length by 1 foot 11 inches in breadth, and the 
other two, which overlapped the ends of the central slab, measured 
2 feet 3 inches by 14 inches and 1 foot 8 inches by 1 foot 7 inches 
respectively. The bottom of the grave was not paved in any way, and 
the longer axis lay 35° west of north magnetic, nearly north-west and 
south-east. 

When opened, the cist was packed full of sand, which was of darker 
colour than the undisturbed sand of the pit. Portions of a human 
skull and lower jaw were found near the centre of the north-western 
end of the grave, and a left humerus and rib bones near the northern 
corner, Close to the middle of the south-western side were part of the 
lower jaw of another individual, and fragments of long bones, which 
included a left femur and tibia. Dr Robert C. Wallace of Charlestown, 
who was present while the grave was being examined, remarked 
that the two latter bones as they lay side by side, cleared of sand, 
seemed to have been disarticulated when deposited. Fragments of 
bone were found near the centre of the cist but none towards the 
south-eastern end. Most of the bones were much decayed and very 
friable. e 

From the report on the bones by Professor Bryce it will be seen 
that two persons had been buried in this grave, one probably a woman 
of full adult age and the other a young person of whom the sex could 
not be determined. It would appear that the elder individual had been 
placed on her right side with the head in the north-west end of the 
cist, and the knees flexed, possibly disarticulated, against the south- 
western side, and that the left arm had fallen behind the spine as the 
body decayed. The skull of the younger person lay near the centre of 
the south-western side, but as the position of the other parts of this 
skeleton could not be ascertained it was impossible to determine its 
original position. 

An unworked chip of flint and a few fragments of charred wood 
were the only other relics found in the grave. 

Ten days later I was called out to examine a third cist, which had 
been found about 5 feet south-east of that last described. When I 
arrived at the spot the cover-stones had been exposed, but no further 
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disturbance of the deposit had been permitted. The tops of the 
eovers of this grave were 1 foot nearer the surface than those of the 
last, there being only 2 feet 6 inches of sand and soil above them. The 
mouth of the cist was closed with four irregular rough slabs covering 
a pentagonal-shaped area measuring 4 feet 9 inches from east to west 
and 3 feet 11 inches from north to south, the two on the north side 
being only about 10 inches in breadth. <A gap between these and the 
larger two on the southern side was closed by two smaller stones super- 
imposed on the four below, and near the north-eastern corner was a 
block of shale measuring 12 inches by 9 inches by 4inches. The removal 
of the cover-stones revealed a beautifully constructed cist, of almost 
rectangular shape, formed by four slabs set on edge. The longer axis 
of the grave lay 62° east of north magnetic, almost north-east and south- 
west, and it measured internally 3 feet in length along both sides, 
2 feet in breadth across both ends, and 1 foot 3 inches in depth: like 
the last, it was neither paved nor causeyed except for a flat triangular 
stone, about 1 foot across, which lay near the centre of the western side. 
All the stones of this cist, except the block of shale, were of yellow 
sandstone, and the side and end slabs varied from 2 inches to 6 inches 
in thickness. 

This cist was also chock-full of dark-coloured sand, which was care- 
fully removed. To our disappointment not a trace of osseous remains 
was revealed and no relics were found, but several specks of charred 
wood were seen amongst the sand in the cist. 

Although no pottery or other humanly fashioned relics were found 
in any of the three graves, there is little doubt that they belong to the 
early part of the Bronze Age. It would not be surprising if further 
cists should be found in the same sandy ridge. 


REPORT ON THE BONES FROM THE SECOND CIST. 
By Professor Tuomas H. Bryce. 


The bones from Ferniehill cist represent the fragmentary remains 
of the skeletons of two individuals, the one of full adult age, the other 
a young person. The deposit consists of some fragments of the bones 
of the skull, portions of two lower jaws, pieces of a few vertebra and 
ribs, and detached parts of the articular ends and shafts of the long 
bones. The number of long bones represented falls far short of the full 
complement of bones even of one skeleton, and no part of the pelvis is 
present. The fragments of the long bones that do exist are all rather 
delicate, so that it is not possible to say to which of the two skeletons 
they belong, except in cases where the articular ends are attached. 
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The majority of the fragments can be assigned to the elder individual. 
The two largest pieces of skull belong to a right parietal bone and the 
right side of a frontal bone, The sagittal suture has entirely disappeared 
on the inner aspect of the parietal fragment. This fact and the thickness 
of the bones indicate that the skull belonged to the elder of the twu 
persons. A small portion of the alveolar process of the upper jaw with the 
last molar tooth in its socket, and a fragment of the lower jaw with the 
molar teeth in position, must also be referred to this individual, because 
the teeth show a good deal of wear, the crowns being ground flat. 

A portion of the shaft of the humerus with the head attached, 
fragments of the articular ends of the femur and tibia, which show no 
signs of the epiphyseal junction, also represent a person of full adult 
age. The left tibia of this individual consists of two portions, a 
proximal and a distal, which fit one another, and when the two 
fragments are conjoined the reconstructed bone measures 36 em. or 
14-2inches. This figure, according to Pearson's formula, would correspond 
toa stature of 5 feet 2 inches ina woman and 5 feet 4 inches in a man, 
The relatively low stature and the comparatively delicate character of 
the bones justify the supposition that the person was a woman, although 
in the absence of any part of the hip bones it is not possible to determine 
the sex absolutely. The lower end of this tibia shows a well-marked facet 
on its anterior aspect, produced presumably by pressure on the neck of the 
astragalus in acute flexion of the ankle, This occurs regularly among the 
races of mankind who adopt the attitude of “squatting,” but is sometimes 
seen even in modern European bones. ‘The femora are too imperfect to 
yield any data regarding stature, and none of the other fragments that 
can be assigned to this skeleton furnish any further information. 

In the case of the skeleton of the younger person, the decisive 
fragments are the detached proximal epiphysis of the right humerus 
and portions of the lower jaw. The upper humeral epiphysis unites 
with the shaft of the bone between the twentieth and the twenty- 
second year of life, so that this is the upper limit of the age of the 
individual. The lower jaw is small and its body is shallow. The third 
molar or wisdom teeth have not erupted; this fact further determines 
the age of the individual, or would determine it were the dentition 
normal, As a matter of fact, the crown of the third molar, which at 
this stage should be present but still inclosed within the alveolus, is , 
absent on both sides. Notwithstanding this circumstance, the general 
character of the jaw and the fact that the teeth show no signs of wear 
indicate that the person was still young, The jaw, in short, may very 
well have belonged to an individual in whom the ossification of the 
long bones was not complete. 
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THE DEUCHNY HILL FORT—THE CHALMERS-JERVISE PRIZE 
ESSAY. By R. R. BOOG WATSON. 


The site to be considered forms the highest point of what is rather 
vaguely marked on Ordnance Survey Maps as Deuchny Wood, and lies 
to the north-east of Kinnoull Hill and about 2 miles from the Cross of 
Perth. The Survey sheets give no details of height above the contour- 
line of 700 feet, but actual levels have been taken and the highest point 
is 760 feet above Ordnance datum. 

Kinnoull Hill (728 feet) and Deuchny Hill form the west end of the 
range of hills which form the Braes of the Carse, among which are such 
fortified hilltops as at Pole Hill and Evelick. 

Viewed from the west, Deuchny Hill has the appearance of a 
truncated cone, but from south or north it is elongated, and consists of 
three well-defined heights rising in level from the west end. 

Both to the north and south are swampy hollows, beyond which the 
ground again rises, but nowhere attains the height of the eastmost top. 
This height commands a very extensive outlook: eastwards, the Carse of 
Gowrie and as far as the Bell Rock light; southwards, from St Andrews 
Bay and over Fifeshire; westwards, Strathearn and to about Tyndrum; 
northwards, the valley of the Tay, Strathmore, and the Grampians. Only 
to the north-east is the view cut off by Murrayshall Hill, So prominent 
is the site that it was selected for the Peace Celebrations bonfire, and 
it was this circumstance which redirected my attention to it. I had at 
an earlier time noticed what seemed to be traces of a wall, but having 
examined the Ordnance Survey Maps and finding no indication of any 
site, I had concluded that either I was mistaken or the remains were 
quite modern. When, however, a small stone mortar was brought to the 
Perth Museum as having been found on the site of the bonfire, I was led 
to re-examine the site. Through the kindness of the Right Hon, The 
Earl of Moray permission was obtained to examine and survey the 
ground, and to him J have to express my thanks both for the permission 
and continued interest. From Mr Wilson, factor on the Kinfauns Estate, 
[ learned that the hill had been planted out some eighty years ago, 
This may account for the highest part of the ground not being indicated 
on the Ordnance Survey Map; a young plantation is often difficult to 
survey on account of the closely planted trees. Mr Wilson informed 
me that this hill bore on the estate records the name of Grassy Law, 
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His Lordship mentioned that he remembered its being called “The 
Seven Airts” from the fact that from it seven counties can be seen. 
Some years ago the timber on this hill was removed when its pro- 
minence was emphasised, while the burning of the surface soil duc to 
the bonfire resulted in the bringing of several artifacts to the surface as 
well as showing up the lines of walling. Examination of the highest 
part shows that though the natural formation is almost entirely rock, 
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Fig. 1. Pion of Fort on Deuchny Hill. 





there is evidence of a more or less continuous rampart or wall along 
the edge of the plateau on the top of the hill. Most of the stones are 
water-worn or glaciated, and it is evident that when they were placed 
in position not only the larger stones but also the gravel must have 
been carried up. Among this gravel are so large a number of rounded 
white stones as to suggest they had been specially selected. At the 
points where the wall cannot be traced the rock is bare, and stones 
which may at one time have been in the rampart are now lying on the 
hill-slope. 

The fort (figs. 1 and 2) is pear-shaped on plan, with its main axis west- 
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north-west and east-south-east, and measures 96 yards in length and 
44 yards in width about the centre, The entrance or gateway is at the 
south-east end; here the foundations of the rampart are more distinct. 
The wall on the north side seems to have been returned for a short 
distance inwards. The approach to the entrance is well marked by large 
stones at irregular intervals. Some 10 feet from the entrance is the only 
sign of the rock having been worked into, as on both sides of the path 
it has been removed either to smooth the approach or possibly to form 
astepasatrap foranenemy. Towards the foot of the slope and about 
the end of the ditch or protected way are fairly large stones which seem 
as if placed to break up any concerted rush against the entrance. 
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Fig. 2. Sections through Fort on Deuchny Hill. 


The ditch or protected way runs below the east end of the fort and turns 
along the north face of the hill, but at one place (shown on the plan) 
the hill seems to have slipped and filled the ditch. At this point are a 
considerable number of water-worn boulders, which may either have 
been from the wall above or have been part of an additional fortification; 
while further along this north side there seems to be a track with stones 
on either side, but as this line was used for hauling the timber these 
may have been only recently moved. 

On the south side is a somewhat similar track, which runs up the hill 
to one of the breaks in the line of rampart, and which certainly was used 
for the removal of timber. 

The fort, as stated, occupies the plateau on the highest part of 
the hill. 

The east end was protected as already described. On the north and 
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south the banks fall away very steeply, at some parts precipitously, 
and beyond these slopes are considerable swampy areas. The west end, 
however, where the two lower heights break the slope, seems to have 
had additional ramparts, as two lines of stones seem to curve across 
the middle hill and reach what may have been an access indicated by 
a double line of stones. 

There is no indication of any water supply, unless it be one or two 
places where there seem to be earth-filled hollows; two of these are on 
the highest platean and were untouched when the hill was burned. 
During wet weather I tried the depth with a walking-stick and was 
able to go down some 14 or 18 inches; on withdrawal of the stick the 
hole at once filled with water. Before the removal of the timber, about 
¢ mile north-east and much lower down was a spring, which is marked 
on the Ordnance Survey map. Mr Wilson tells me that on the estate 
plans this spring is marked as the Butter Well, and was famous for its 
water. Since the cutting of the timber-it has dried up. Below this 
spring was a bank covered with spruce firs, which was called, according 
to an old man of the district, the “Rostle Bank.” I have the name only 
phonetically, and the present generation have lost it. 

Further to the south lies what Mr Wilson informs me is given on the 
estate plans as the “Whisky Riggs March,” 

Besides such artifacts as I have found in or about this fort and the 
small stone mortar presented to the Museum by Mr J. Henderson, there 
was a flint lance-head found some 500 yards to the north-east, on the end 
slope of the rising ground over the northerly swamp. 

ram indebted to the Right Hon. The Earl of Moray and his factog, 
Mr J. G. Wilson, for the valuable assistance they have given me, to 
Mr J. Ritchie, Curator of the Museum, Perth, for providing the 
photographs submitted, and to Mr Thomas M‘Laren, Burgh Surveyor, 
Perth, for invaluable aid in surveying and plotting the plans and sites, 


ARTICLES MARKED oN PLAN. 


A. Stone mortar made of andesite, found by Mr J. Henderson on site of bonfire. 
Size, 4 inches by 17 inch ; hollow, 2) inches by Linch. Perth Museum 
No, 2164, 

B. Hammer-stone, white quartzite, cheese shape, 3 inches to 3} inches by 
2 inches, No. 2210. Much battered on edge. Found to south-east between 
entrance and east soak, 

C. Hammer-stone, grey quartzite, pear shape. Battered on small end. Size, 
6} inches by 4 inches by 3} inches. Found on north slope. 

D. There is another hammer-stone, granite, which has been split, and was 
found in two portions about 6 feet apart (but still fitting), which is 
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still on the hill. It is much the same as the large pear-shaped grey 
quartzite one. 

E. Jet fragment, seems to be piece of armlet. Outside curve 18 inch in length, 
inside 1} inch, width § inch, thickness ¢inch, The sweep of this fragment 
would indicate a ring of some 3% inches in diameter outside and 32 inches 
inside. Found beside a hearth on north wall. Perth Museum, No, 2204, 

F. and G. Flint and chaleedony, flaked, found on steep slope to south-east 
outside, 

H. Two erystals with seemingly worked ends, and a piece of seemingly worked 
reddish quartz found on talus below the last two. 

K. Piece of stone, seemingl ¥ semi-vitrified, from hearth at east end of fort. The 
upper surface shows fire action, while the lower, which was buried in 
earth, is untouched, 

L. Pieces of vitrified stone, almost slag, found 24 yards north-west by north 
from highest point. 

M. Four small pieces of caleined bone from slope on south, 

All these are indicated on the plan prepared by Mr M‘Laren, 


ITT, 
NORSE HERALDRY IN ORKNEY. By J. STORER 
CLOUSTON, F.5.A.Scor. 


The interesting paper by Captain Norton Traill in the last volume 
of the Proceedings, containing references to a couple of earlier papers 
by myself,' calls for little comment from me, since on most points we 
arg agreed. There are, however, one or two matters concerning which 
I may perhaps be permitted to make a very brief reply, 

With regard to the slab bearing the arms of Flett impaling Tulloch, 
I do not think Captain Norton Traill is correct in reading the central 
charge as a crescent and not a drinking-horn. Fig. 3 in my first paper 
shows its shape exactly, and it does not seem possible this can ever 
have been a crescent. As to the initial letter F, Captain Norton Truill's 
own drawing (fig. 17) shows an upward curve of the upper arm incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis that it is an altered B: while the position 
rather to the left of the panel is simply due to the outer ends of the 
arms having flaked partially away. I re-examined this slab very care- 
fully and feel certain this letter was never anything but F. Moreover, 
a theory of later alteration ought to have some definite jacts to prompt 
it, and I cannot see that Captain Norton Traill really offers anything 
beyond suggestions as to how a supposititious alteration might conceivably 
have come about. 

* Proceedings, vol. lil. p. 182, and vol. liii, p. 150, 
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My reasons for suggesting a date for this slab in ‘the early sixteenth 
century were, firstly, the absence of any inscription, which points 
decidedly to a date beforé the middle Of that century; secondly, the 
presence of the stepped cross, a feature characteristic of early slabs 
and only infrequently found later; and thirdly (though-this indication 
is less trustworthy), the shape of the shield, which suggested to me a 
half-way stage between the straight-sided fifteenth-century shields and 
the more elaborate kind in vogue afterwards. One cannot be perfectly 
sure, but unless some evidence to the contrary appears, my opinion of 
its age must remain unchanged. 

The question of whether the Fletts actually bore arms at the date 
of this slab leads to the main point raised by Captain Norton Traill— 
the origins (other than Scottish) of arms-bearing in the Orkneys. In 
this matter [ am now decidedly inclined to agree with him that the 
source of authorised arms in the islands was Norwegian. As explained 
in the previous papers (his and my own), the usage of arms was very 
definitely confined in Norway to members of the king's “ hird,” ie. his 
liegemen, a body who may, not inaptly be.described as a kind of semi- 
feudal bureaucracy.’ They were, however, to be found all over the 
Norse colonies and dominions, usually holding office of some sort. For 
instance, in 1307 the. jiandgengenna menn“(liegemen) and logretta-men 
of Shetland issued a decree? and the twelve men mentioned by name 
(including the lawman) may be assumed-+to-be liegemen, since thé words 
“and all the logretta-men" follow this list. Fwoé of their seals survive; 
and both are heraldic* Again; two grants of arms te men in Iceland, - 
both hirdmen, are recorded:in 1450 wnd 1457.4 i Maer 

Coming to Orkney, it is certain that the lawman was a royal official 
and a member of the hird,’ and out of over forty different lawmeén’s seals 
shown in Norske Sigiller (which covers from 1286 to 1377), all are heraldic 
but four. Of these four, two are very early (1299 and 1304), and show 
heraldie-looking charges without shields, another is apparentl¥ a signet 
rather than a seal, and the fourth is described as “indistinct” and 
doubtful”; while of five fifteenth-century lawmen about whonr I ‘can 
find definite information, all were armigers.’ Among the early Orkney 


* Some of the greater Church vassals also bore arms (Norges Bonder, Johnsen, p, 86), 

* Records of the Earldom of Orkney (RUEO.), No. XXX. 

" [bid., p. 33, seals Nos. 4 and 5, 

* NGL, Statens Lovgivning, 1448-82 (Taranger), Nos. 32 and 7a, 

* Udsigt over den Norske Kets Historie (Taranger), part it. p. 42. With regard ta Orkney in 
particular, see also Kechequer Rolls for 1476, where the Orkney lawman is described as “ legifero 
domini regis,” and his salary is paid ont of the royal exchequer. See also Stafens Lovgirning, 
1448-82, No. 103 :—a summons in 1466 from the King of Norway to the lawman of Orkney demand- 
ing his immediate attendance to discuss certain matters (not specified in the missive). 

* Nos. 0, 37, 279, and 847. ' NGL. Statens Lovgivning, 1238-1452, 
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eoats of arms shown in my first paper, it may be recalled that one was 
on the lawman’s seal in 1425, and that the armorial ‘family of Paplay 
seemed very probably to be descended from lawmen. (It may be added 
that the Orkney lawmen were at the same time always members of-one 
or another of the chief landed families in the islands—with the exception 
of one Shetlander appointed by the Scottish crown.) 

During Norwegian times the bailies or ballivi of Kirkwall were also 
royal officials,‘ and we find John Haraldson described as bailie of Kirk- 
wall in 1438 and as armiger in 1434*—a very interesting and decisive 
bit of evidence with regard to arms-bearing by these functionaries, or 
at all events by some of them. In 1422 the lawman, two canons, and 
four citizens of Kirkwall issued a testimonial in favour of James Craigie 
(also, by the way, a “manucaptus” or hirdman of the king), and all 
seven appended their seals? It may safely be assumed that some at 
least of these representative citizens were bailies; indeed, as Kirkwall 
had four bailies, it looks as if they were the four; particularly since 
the seals appended at Kirkwall from that time onward, till near the 


close of the sixteenth century, were almost entirely those of the higher 


churchmen, higher officials (such as justice, lawman, sheriff, ete.), and of 
the ‘bailies of Kirkwall! _ 

The names of the four in 1422 were John Magnusson, William Irving, 
Peter Paplay, and Walter Andresson. Three years later the complaint 
addressed by the community of Orkney to the King of Norway*® was 
sealed by the same lawman, Kolbein Flett, John Magnusson, and William 
Trving; which makes the presumption .that these Jnst two were bailies 
very strong indeed. And if they were, Kolbein Flett, who comes before 


them, must surely have been. too.- 


1 #.E.0,, No. XX. See also Scots, Hist. évlew, January 1923, “The Office of Sheriff in 
Scotlahd” (C. A. Malcolm), p. 140, for similar position of town ballivi as royal officers in Scotland. 
* # Thid., Nos, XX. and MAX. 

5 Tbid., No, KVL 

* See Royal Charter of Burgh and City of Kirkwall, 1488, printed in History of the Church fn 
Orknry, vol. i. (Archdeacon Craven, D.D.). As this charter confirms the ancient Norwegian 

“privileges, liberties, immunities, and others whatsoever" of the Burgh, and specifically 
describes itself as “this present confirmation,” it may pretty safely be taken that the four 
baifies it refers to were the earlier number also. 

1 ‘The * Diploma of the Succession to the Earldom of Orkney,” 1446 (Bonnalyne Miscellanies, 
vol. iii. pp. 181-9), isan exception. A considerable number of the seals of representative people 
were appended to it, Apart from this document, and going both by fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
“century records, i: would seem highly probable that all seal appenders (or at least very nearly 
all) described as burgesses of Kirkwall were actually bailies; even though the designation 
“bailie” was only occasionally added. For instance, James Redpath, who frequently appended 
his seal in the sixteenth century, is never styled bailie in the charters, but we know he was 
from ao reference In Kirkwall in the Orkneys (Hossack), p. 05. And the same applies to several 
others whose seals were in constant use; as, for example, John Pearson, John Brown, and 
David Soollay. 

' #.E.0., Xo. SVIIL 
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Of this collection of five representative men, apparently ballivi, 
William Irving's seal of arms is extant, the Paplays’ arms have been 
noticed,’ the Magnusson or Manson arms have lately been found on a 
slab in St Magnus, and the Flett arms appear on the early slab discussed 
above. And, it may be added, the seals both of John Magnusson and 
Kolbein Flett certainly had shields, though unfortunately the devices 
on them are quite defaced.* 

In view of these facts,and of all the others so far collected—i.¢. the 
limited number of families who used arms, the connection of arms in 
Norway solely with the king’s liegemen, the presence in Orkney of 
liegemen officials, and the direct evidence of arms-bearing by almost all 
of these whose names are recorded—the probabilities seem very strong 
indeed that we have here the true source of Norse arms-bearing in the 
islands. I may add that the lawman and the ballivi of Kirkwall by no 
means exhaust the possible royal officials in Orkney. There were. for 
instance, large royal estates and other interests, which probably implied 
chamberlains, 

The suggestion that, in addition to authorised arms, “family badges” 
on shields were also in use scarcely seems to have much justification, On 
general grounds, the existence of a coat of arms is as much a fact as 
the existence of a charter, and to dismiss either as probably spurious, 
without definite reason, is to risk the consequences of neglecting 
evidence, And in the case of Orkney there are two very good reasons 
against such a supposition. Firstly, had such a custom existed many 
more coats would have been in use; the Yenstay family, for instance 
(referred to both in Captain Norton Traill’s paper and mine), woujd 
scarcely have been without any device on their shield. And secondly, 
such quasi-armorial devices, though common in Norway earlier in the 
fourteenth century, entirely disappeared in the second half, and in the 
fifteenth century only the “bommerkes” (unheraldic marks or devices) 
of the bonder and the coats of the armigers are to be found.' I have 

' Both this seal and the Paplay arms were noticed [n the first of my two papers in these 
Proceedings. 

* See Later Note at end, 

1 See RLE.O., No, X1. p. 20, and also No, TX, These crown estates in Orkney are referred to 
in Professor Taranger'’s (Uristgt, DL. p. 28h, nobe 1, 

“In [M2 there ore fifteen extant seals attached to an up-country decree at Voss in Norway 
(Norake Sigiller, Nos. 19), 367, e, and 415-25), the appenders being evidently representative 
bonder, Of these, six have shields with armorial charges. The first, which was also the first of 
the whole list, was very probnbly the seal of a genuine armiger, but the second on the list is 
non-heraldie, and then come the rest of these apparently heraldic seals, mixed up with the non- 
armorial (one of them being actually the very last). On such a document the seals of the nobility 
would certainly have come first, so that five out of these six seals of arms may safely be put down 
as not genuinely heraldic. But in the next century, out of fifty-three extant seals of represen 


tative bonder attached to a nomber of deeds between 144) and 1447, every one is frankly non- 
armorial (Kirkena Lorgiening og Vedltergter, 1388-LH7, Taranger}, 
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little doubt, personally, that the arms of such families as the Halcros and 
the Irelands had the same origin in Norwegian authority as the others 
referred to previously; though the connecting link be not known. 

In conclusion, I should like to take this opportunity of correcting 
or amending one or two statements in my first paper.’ (The references 
that follow are to illustrations in that paper, unless otherwise stated.) 

Since its publication I have found a seal appended by William Halcro 
of Aikers in 15677 which shows a shield divided per fess and the upper 
half per pale. In base is what no doubt was intended for a mount of 
three tops, In sinister chief are two stars over as many guttées, and in 
dexter chief appears a charge that I think with little doubt may be 
set down asa helmet. In view of these arms, it now seems likely that 
the curious charge in the first quarter of Sir Nicol Halcro’s shield (tig. 4 
in my paper and fig. 11 in Captain Norton Traill's) is also a helmet, and 
in this case the charge in the third quarter is probably a three-topped 
mount and not a crown. The stone is very worn, and what I took to 
be jewels in the crown may quite well be the result of time and the 
tread of feet, On re-examination only two of these small depressions 
were visible to the eye, both very faint. 

I was certainly wrong in attributing to Mr Magnus Halcro the seal 
(appended in 1568) shown in fig. 15 of my paper and fig. 12 of Captain 
Norton Traill’s. Since then I have found two of his seals (1560 and 1567)! 
each having a different coat but neither having these arms, and without 
any doubt this was really the seal of his wife, Margaret Sinclair, It 
ought to have been her husband's, since his name cume second among 
he three appenders of seals, and this is number two, and, moreover, 

actually signed his name above it, even adding the words, “witht 
my hande apprevis my seile”—two circumstances which misled me 
completely. I ought, however, to have been more wary, for the remains 
of two letters, TE, fit her name exactly and do not fit his, nor do the 
letters CLER (an instance of the disastrous consequences of neglecting 
evidence; hence I write with some feeling on the subject), The full 
legend evidently ran:—S. MA(RGRE)TE. (SIN)CLER, and what seems a 
V at the end is simply an ornamental stop.‘ 

With regard to the legend round the seal of William Thurgilsson, 
lawman in 1425 (fig. 12), | think an amendment can now be made. 
Closer examination of the seals in Norske Sigiller shows not infrequent 
appearances of both runic and Gothic lower-case letters among the usual 

i Proceedinga for MT-8. 
® Charters of estate of Brough. 
" Rarrogill Castle charters and Brugh charters, 


‘The arms may be compared with those of her uncle, Edward Sinclair of Strome, shown in 
fig. Id in my first paper (Proceedings, 1017-4) and fig. din my second paper (Jbid,, 1918-0), 
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Gothic capitals, especially runic. One whole legend is in runes, 
besides various odd letters and a number of the “bomerkes.”* In this 
particular legend the letter K, which I had supposed to be broken, 


has actually the runic form V somewhat bent by pressure from above 
(of which there are clear marks); while the next letter, L, may be read 
as an undamaged Gothic 1. The casts make this clearer than the 
illustration, and in all probability these are the correct readings. | 

Finally, the coat with crossed swords (fig. 16), which I had thought 
very likely to be Rendall, must now be classed among the unknown 
armorials, for I have since found the actual Rendall 
arms, as used by the Breck branch of the family, 
on a seal (fig. 1) affixed to a letter from William 
Rendall of Breck (undated, but certainly late seven- 
teenth century, though the matrix seems to have 
been considerably older)? This seal shows a shield 
parted per fess (see illustration). The upper half, 
. partly broken away along the line ab, is apparently 
Fig. l. Rendall Arms, Vair, and the lower is charged with what I think is 

undoubtedly a seal. The fin and downward curved 
tail are exactly those of a walrus shown in Norske Sigiller, No. 44. The 
whole seal is very small and the impression not very distinct, but in 
the enlargement I have drawn the charge exactly as it appears under 
a strong lens. It is significant that the Rendalls were an old lawman 
family (Henry Rendall held that office 1438-46), and their singular arms 
have every appearance of being an ancient coat, 

I think it is worth recording that in both the Icelandic grant» 
previously referred to the charge was a white bear; which seems 
distinctly to indicate that an arctic animal was deliberately selected 
On this analogy, the seal in the Rendall arms and the seal’s head shown 
in fig. 5b (the shield being also parted per fess, with the lower half 





1 The terminology used here Is that employed by Mr Rae Macdonald in his Scottish Armorial 
Seals, 

® No, 745 is in runes, and the 3§-shaped 5 used there is found in several other legends, besides 
various examples of the runic form Uf. In the legend of No, 55is a K borrowed from one of the 
elaborated runes used in early prime staves (see particularly p. 383, Proceedings for 1801-2), and 
another example is probably to be seen In No, 140, where the word Thorleki is written Thorlevi ; 
the V apparently being really a runic K. Of non-heraldic seals with the owners’ initials, or 
single initial, or sometimes the first two letters of his name, in runes, Nos. 83, 397, and 2 are 
examples out of many. Gothic lower-case letters are most conspicuous in No, 82, which is chiefly 
composed of them. Elsewhere L and K are the letters most frequently seen in Gothic char- 
acters. In faet these two letters, and 5, seem the likellest to be found In some irregular form. 

* Letter in the anthor's possession. 

‘As o matter of fact, the first white bears ever seen in Norway were brought from Iceland 
(Londnames Hook, TL. ¥. 9, See aleo UT. xxii, 4 for further evidence of their occasional presence 
in Iceland). 
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barry wavy)! decidedly suggest a similar Orkney allusion; and if so, 
one would naturally look for the same source, ie. a royal grant of 
arms to subjects in the islands; probably, too, at a date not very 
widely different from the dates of the Icelandic grants (1450 and 1457). 

Possibly this may also give a clue to the puzzling Halcro arms. 
The three-topped mount in base is also found in the arms on the seal 
of Frederick Newfar, notary public, appended at Kirkwall 1th March 
1507-82 and it is difficult to believe that such a rare and remarkable 
charge would oceur in two different coats out of the comparatively 
few in use in these not at all mountainous islands, Can it originally 
have been a holm or island with three rounded hills (introduced simply 
to give it definite form as a charge)? Such a coat might well have 
been granted to two island families, on the same principle as the 
Icelandic and Orkney arms just mentioned, and then might readily 
have come in the course of time to be read as a mount of three tops. 
Its appearance in one case with a pointed base I personally should 
attribute simply to its having been copied from a seal in which the 
charge was in the very base of the shield (the usual position of a mount 
in Continental arms; see Woodward and Burnett), and the stone-cutter 
having reproduced the whole outline, point of the shield and all.’ 

With regard to the lion in the Halcro arms, I think Captain Norton 
Traill is very probably'on the right track in suggesting that it signified 
a claim to descent from the royal house of Norway. Several Norwegian 
families descended in the female line from King Hakon Hakonson (of 
Largs fame) introduced the royal lion into their shields.‘ 


LATER NOTE. 

The phrase “hederligha manna oc cerligha”™ (distinguished and honour- 
able men) applied to the four who appended seals to the Complaint of 
1425—W. Thurgilsson, lawman, K. Flett, J. Magnusson, and W. Irving— 
was only used of the nobility (or the clergy). This makes it certain that 
these were all armigers. 

' My suggestion of a canting allusion in these arms must be corrected. 

17E.O,, p. 388. The upper part of the shield is obliterated, but no doubt would contain 
gome charge distinguishing it from Halero, Frederick at that period was a purely foreign 
Christian name, and Newfar would seem to be probably the Scotticised form of a Scandinavian 
surname beginning with Ny (=new), No other member of the family is found on record in 
Orkney, 50 that It Is likely they came first in an official capacity and finally returned for good. 

* Mr Magnus Halero’s 1567 seal shows this charge as three separate hills, each with flames 
on the top, apparently “wardhills” with their beacons, a characteristic feature of the Orkneys 
in old days. 

‘ Norges Gamle Vaaben, Farver og Flag (G, Storm), p. 2. The baronial families of Tolga and 
Bjarkey, who are mentioned, both used the lion instead of their original arms. Norate Sigiller, 
No. 629, however, shows the seal of Sigurd Hafthorson (member of another royally descended 
family), which is divided per fess with a demi-lion in chief and half a rose (the family arms) 
in base. 
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IV. 
BRONZE AGE GOLD ORNAMENTS FOUND IN ARRAN AND WIGTOWN- 
SHIRE, WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR METHOD OF USE. 
By LUDOVIC M‘L, MANN, F.S.A.Scor. 
About 25th February 1921, Mr Finlay Kerr, while searching for 
building-stones for a new house at his mother's farm of W hitefarland, 
Kilmory Parish, on the north-west coast of Arran, dug up some slabs 
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Fig. 1. Map showing Sites of Finds, 


of the native schistoze rock which were lying roughly and deeply set 
together in the flat stretch of the 25-foot raised beach. 

Some 2 feet under the surface he picked up a gold bracelet-like 
object in perfect condition, weighing $030 oz. It was kept in the 
farmhouse for some weeks, and then sent to Mr Angus Stewart, Jeweller, 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow, who showed it to several persons, 

Mr Stewart, Mr T. C. F. Brotchie, Mr Charles E. Whitelaw, and 
myself, in the hope of being able to complete a record of the cir- 
eumstances and to secure associated objects, went to Whitefarland. 
The place of the find (A in fig. 1) is 65 yards south of the steading 
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and near the foot of the old sea-cliff, at that point a small declivity. 
For years the plough has been worked round the spot without 
disturbing it much because of the outcropping of the slabs. We dug 
over the site and riddled the soil, encountering many rock fragments 
and water-rolled stones embedded in the soil washed down on the top 
of the old raised-beach gravel. No definitely built structure was 
noticed, and no absolutely clear evidence could be obtained that the 
place had either been a tomb or a dwelling. 

On the first day of the investigations I turned up within a few 
inches of the place where the first object had been discovered a very 
fine, hollow, penannular ring of gold of triangular section, also in 
perfect condition, weighing “255 oz. 

An artificially cup-marked rock was noted U7 yards 1 foot south 
of the place of the discovery and 6 feet north-east of a bench-mark, 
the altitude of which is indicated in the Ordnance Survey chart as 
25°3 feet (B in fig. 1). 

There were also found about two dozen fragments of pottery 
characteristic of a late phase of the Bronze Period, and belonging to two 
vessels each of a type used for domestic as well as sepulchral purposes, 
Such pots have been occasionally found associated with or contaiming 
objects of gold. 

The shards discovered belong to hand-made vessels, but only a few 
details can be made out because of the small number and size of the 
fragments. The larger vessel is biscuit-coloured on the outer and 
black on the inner surface, One fragment shows that its wall at 
places has been 4 inch thick. It is of coarse 
texture, and the paste has been mixed with 
small pounded pieces of stone evidently to 
prevent the pot cracking during the process 
of firing. The outer surface of the pot has 
been coated with a thin layer of fine clay m a 
finishing process before firing. Ona fragment 
being placed in hot water this skin peeled off 
cleanly. The smaller vessel has been of dark 
colour, and may have been decorated by slight 
horizontal flutings. It has had a plain rounded 





san Fig. 2 Penannular Gold Orna- 

‘ . D fe ment from Arran. {4}.) 
The smaller of the Arran rings (fig. 2) be- 

longs to a well-recognised class of small, hollow, penannular ornaments 

of triangular section, made of three thin plates of gold fixed together 

without soldering and merely by overlapping the edges and closing 

them tight by hammering. The plates are skilfully joined by turning 
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the edge of one plate over that of the other, the edges at the inner 
circumference being held apart by another plate (in the Arran specimen 
‘6 inch wide) with V-shaped ends, which thus wall-in the hollow of the 
ring. The relic is 1-65 inch in diameter externally and 7 inch internally. 

There are eleven of these objects in the Irish National Museum—not 
one with a detailed history of its discovery or associated relics. Five 
are complete, but only three are in perfect condition. The weights of 
the five vary from 254 oz. to ‘783 oz. Lord Inchiquin has two Irish 
specimens weighing “315 oz. and ‘309 oz, The average of the seven known 
eomplete Lrish specimens is “446 oz. 

Though evidence in support is not forthcoming, they have been usually 
eonsidered to be ear-rings. Attachment to the ear would be difficult, 
and no specimen shows how such fixing could have been made. That 
they were hair ornaments is more probable. In early historic times 
in Ireland gold objects were used in the hair, according to Jrische 
Texte (iii. p. 550), but their nature is obscure. The historically recorded 
examples may have been of much later type, like the objects of gold 
still worn in the hair by the Dutch peasantry. 

These rare, little, penannalar, prehistoric objects under review were 
probably coiffure bands. As well as being concentrically fluted, they 
are sometimes decorated with a band of incised diagonal lines or 
rows of incised dots along either side of the break in the ring. The 
Arran specimen is plain. Small penannular objects somewhat similar, 
usually of red porphyry, have been found as hair ornaments on Egyptian 
mummies, locks of hair apparently having been pressed through the 
break in the side and tightly filling the ring. 

Such rings of British and Irish type occur only in gold and have 
not been found on the Continent. Being of particularly fine workman- 
ship, they demonstrate better than almost any other kind of gold relic 
the high degree of skill attained by the British and Irish goldsmiths of 
the Bronze Age, The Arran specimen is the third found 
in the west of Scotland and the eighth in the whole of 
Scotland, as against fifteen recorded from Ireland, three 
from the north of England, and one from the north of 
Wales. Their home, therefore, was probably Scotland or 

‘ Ireland. 
of naar A perfect and beautiful example found without 
arom Gionkuse, 7 detinitely associated relics in Wigtownshire, near the 
boundary between the parishes of Luce and Stoneykirk and about 
{ mile from the high-water mark (fig. 3), is perhaps the smallest known, 
weighing only 070 oz. Its external diameter is ‘75 inch, its thickness 
‘2 inch, and the diameter of orifice “4 inch. It is ornamented on either 
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exterior surface with eight concentric flutings worked by hand on the 
gold plate by a graving tool. 

The remaining Scottish examples, which are quite plain, are all 
preserved in the National Museum. One of ‘550 oz. was found in 1856 
in a moss in the west of Scotland. The precise locality was not disclosed 
owing to a mistaken fear of-the ancient law of treasure trove. It was 
part of a hoard of which there survive a pair of plain, solid, penannular 
gold armlets, slightly oval, and open at one side, the ends thickened 
and flattened into button-like extremities, The three objects from this 





Fig. 4. Penannular Gold Ornament with cup-shaped ends from Arran. {}.) 


hoard were bought by a jeweller in Dumbarton, who sold them to Mr 
Peter Denny, from whom they passed to the Museum. Another, which, 
like all the others, is triangular in section, was discovered, somewhat 
crushed, in 1811 at the digging of a gravel pit at Gogar House, 
Corstorphine. In the same pit were found a bronze sword with scabbard 
tip of the same period, and a bronze brooch undoubtedly of much later 
times. There is no evidence that the last-mentioned relic was found 
directly associated with the others. Four were found at Balmashanner, 
Forfarshire, with three other small penannular gold ornaments possessing 
bronze cores, a socketed axe, twelve penannular armlets, ten rings, and 
part of a bowl, all of bronze, and a necklace of thirty-one beads of amber 
and four of jet of round and flattened speroidal form. 

The larger object from Arran (fig. 4) has been made by bending into 
oval shape a solid gold rod, somewhat thickened in the middle of its 
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length, and by bringing the ends nearly together. To either end has 
been most skilfully melted on or sweated a calyx or trumpet-shaped 
piece. Though not on the Arran specimen, engraved lines sometimes 
occur Inside and outside the calyx, and more rarely the neck joining 
the calyx and bar are likewise decorated, in some cases only on the 
outer side of the neck, The centre of-the bar invariably remains 
plain, as if when in use that part alone was not seen. This type of 
object has seldom an over-all spread greater than 3°5 inches, which is the 
measurement of the Arran specimen. Its bar has a maximum thickness 
of ‘3 inch. The diameter of one of the expanded terminals is 1°35 inches 
and that of the other 1:3 inches. The cross external diameter of the 
ring is 23 inches, and the distance between the extreme edges of the 
cup-shaped terminals 3°5 inches, 

This relic, a bar of gold bent into an oval with open ends 
expanded like trumpets, belongs to a class of ornament often 
erroneously styled “fibulw,” which has repeatedly turned up in Britain 
and Ireland. The “fibula” does not seem capable of being fitted to 
a wrist, arm, or ankle even of small size. If so worn it would be 
extremely inconvenient. It is generally thought that the object was 
some kind of brooch or dress-fastener, but no pin has been found in 
association. It is clear that the ends, so very conspicuous, were meant 
to be seen when the object was in use, because only that part and 
its neighbourhood are decorated. 

The suggestions as to these objects having been ring-money—some 
inquirers conjecture the rings were used as mediums of exchange— 
bracelets, dress-fasteners, or brooches have to be ruled out after the 
known specimens of the class are compared and critically studied, 

The largest specimen of such “fibula” was found in 1819 in County 
Roscommon, at a depth of 5 feet in gravel, from which fifteen layers 
of turf had been cut. It has the extraordinary over-all spread of 
1075 inches. The hollow conical ends each measure 475 inches across, 
separated by a space of 1375 inches, Its interior spread is normal. 

An examination of the numerous specimens discloses that no matter 
what be the size of the expanded terminals or the thickness of the 
connecting loop, the oval enclosed space is practically constant, averaging 
a little less than 2 by 25 inches—a capacity clearly calculated to hold 
the whole hair of the head, as worn naturally in youth, gathered 
together at the nape of the neck. The object if thus used would have 
its dilated terminals placed facing upwards and outwards. As a coiffure 
band it was useful as well as ornamental. The plaited hair would 
perhaps be dressed in a catagon knot round the bar. Some modern but 
very rarely used combs with wings or expanded ends are so adjusted. 
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Three Bronze Age Irish specimens show ornamental engraved work 
on the parts of the bar nearest to the terminals and restricted to the 
outer side of the bar—a feature which indicates that when the object 
was in use the whole bar was not hidden at that point (as it would if 
it had been employed for gripping the edges of a garment of cloth or 
skin), but merely its central section and inner face, as would happen 
were locks of hair enclosed by the loop. 

They have been found in Ireland on two occasions associated with 
sets of fairly large ovoid and discoid amber beads of graded sizes; 
also with bronze socketed and looped axe-heads, a bronze or copper 
penannular ring, and with plain complete bronze rings suitable for 
armlets. Two specimens were found in June 1919, 11 feet under the 
surface of a bog in County Cavan, with two penannular bracelets of 
gold with button-like extremities, and, most important of all, with a 
circular dise of thin gold lavishly decorated. 

From other discoveries it is known that such a disc has almost 
certainly been the covering of a bronze dise which was employed, as ~ 
a symbol of the Sun or Moon, mounted vertically upon a miniature 
horse and carriage of bronze. 

The associated relics found in Scotland and England are similar, and 
confirm the testimony afforded by the Irish records. The weights of 
“fibule” with hollow cup-ends, or, as I think they should now be more 
correctly called, coiffure rings of the larger type, range from about 
2-206 ozs, to 16°858 ozs. The two types of gold objects just found im Arran 
belong to the later stage of the Bronze Age, about 900 years B.c., with 
»@ possible range of 200 years on either side of that date, 

The gold objects found in Arran have, so far as known, been treasures 
hidden for subsequent recovery. They have not been connected with 
graves, except a fragment of a fluted fillet found in the large cairn at 
Blackwaterfoot, and perhaps a penannular ring, now lost, said doubtfully 
to have been found in a cist at South Kascadale, Largie Beag, Whiting 

What seems to have been an ornament very like the larger recently 
discovered Arran specimen is aptly described as a “piece of gold in the 
form of a handle of a drawer,” and was found a few years before 1845 
in Arran when a fence round a garden was being made. It was sold toa 
Glasgow jeweller, who melted it. This was an interesting discovery, as 
the record states that some non-golden matter was attached to the inside 
of the trumpet-shaped extremities. As this has been noticed in other 
cases in Scotland—in Islay and Ayrshire—it is possible that sometimes the 
hollow cones contained a substance, perhaps amber or vitreous material, 
introduced to enhance the decorative effect. At Ormidale, Brodick, 
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were found about 1864 four penannular armlet-like objects with slightly 
expanded extremities, weighing 1-008 oz., ‘820 oz., ‘739 oz, and “437 oz, A 
bronze pin with a cup-shaped head found at Point of Sleat, Skye, with 
a sword, socketed spear-heads, and a curved socketed blade, all of 
bronze, may also have had its cavity furnished with some non-metallic, 
ornamental filling, Shortly before February 1865,in Arran were found 
together six rings of gold, each formed of several wires. Two of the 
rings are made of three wires plaited together. The other larger rings, 
apparently of eight wires, are interlaced so that two of them form a 
twisted ridge projecting round the circumference of the rings. One of 
these rings is imperfect. They weigh respectively "270 oz., ‘207 oz., 
“412 o7., “437 oz, “445 oz, and ‘487 oz. With them was found a small plain 
penannular object 1‘l inch diameter, tapering towards its opening 
extremity and weighing ‘216 oz. With this hoard were two portions of 
apparently larger rings or armlets weighing "360 oz. and ‘85 oz. 

While greatly differing in character, the two recently found Arran 
objects are of broken or unclosed ring shape. Apart from the brilliance 
of their material they attract attention because of their unfamiliar 
appearance, resembling no ornament or utensil of historical or modern 
times. They give rise to speculations as to their functions, which are 
not at all apparent. It is clear that they belong to a lost and long 
forgotten civilisation of some importance and refinement. They are 
types, however, well known to students of prehistoric archwology. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO SCOTTISH BRONZE AGE HOARDS, . 
pp- 125-66. By J. Granam CaLtanpen. 


Since going to press, a note about the two flat bronze axes from 
Nairnshire (No, 3 in table on p, 127) appeared in the Nairnshire Telegraph 
of 5th June 1923, amplifying the information regarding their discovery 
which I was able to give in recording them in the Proceedings, vol. lvi. 
p. 358. The axes were found, one lying on the top of the other, about 
14 inches below the surface, almost due south of and near a square stone 
coffin without a lid, within the precincts of the old Kirk of Barevan, 
near Cawdor, Nairnshire. The stone cist still survives. 

With regard to the hoard of broken bronze swords and other objects 
found in Duddingston Loch, on p. 364 of the same volume of Proceedings, 
I stated that the three sword fragments presented to Sir Walter Scott 
could not be found at Abbotsford and evidently had been lost. A further 
search by Mr James Curle has resulted in the discovery of one of these 
fragments—the point portion of a sword. 
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— James L., on An Old Chapmen’ r Yard- 
Measure from Ceres, Fife, . . » 1 
—— presente do, . Z . +f 
—_ —_ presents Communion Tokens, . eo 
— — presents Burgess Ticket of Cupar: 
Fife, : 24a 


— Rev. H..5..G., on Two Celtic Cronees 
from the Machars, Wigtownshire, . 17 


Ancdresson, Walter, . 2 Lt 
Andrew, Saint, Legend of Relies of, broiatt 
toScotland, . . Sy), ke et SE 
Andrews, Michnel C., Blnched: it) pata ae 
Angus (Hungus or Vegan) King of the 
Picts, . = : F . 7-8 
Anniversiry Messing: ; . é . 1 
Anstruther, Place-name, % 2rkt 
Antler, Fragment of, from Broch of ‘Dun 
Troddan, Glenely, (donation) a7 
Anvil, Bronze, from Kvle of Oykel, Suther- 
land, . x Fat] 
Ardoe, Abérdécnahive, Bronze Bowl from: 
fn." 
Argyll, Earl of, Overlord of Skipness,. — , 253-4 
— Gold <Armlets from, preserved at 


Inveraray Castle, .  . LH 
Argyll: see also Balnabraid, Campbeltown ; ; 
Callachally, Glenforsa, Mull; Camp- 
beltown; Coul, Islay; Dunadd: In- 
21 
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Pace rage 
Argyll (contd.):— Armlets (confd. :— ea 
veraray; Islay ; Kilarrow ; Kilconan, Jet or Lignite:— _ E 
Campbeltown ; Kildalton, Islay: Kil- from Deuchny Hill Fort, . . wi 


martin; Melfort; Oban; Shuna: 
Skipness; Southend, Kintyre: Sun- 


deriand, Islay; Tangy, Kintyre; 
Tarbert Castle; Texa, Islay. 
Armlets, Bronze :— 
found in Bronze Age Graves, -— - is) 
from Auchnacree, Fern, Forfarshire, 127-8, 190 
. Auchtertyre . -« +» + TM, 149 
.. Balmashanner,. . «  « 3-4, 317 


. Braes of Gight, Aherdeunahire, 144, sot 
.. Crawford, Lanarkshire, .  .  ; 

., Kinnell Castle, Kincardineshire, . oh 
.. The Maidens, Culzean, Ayrshire, 127-4, 1) 
.. Melfort, Argyl,. . « + « Rt 
.. Migdale, Skibo, Sutherland, .  « 127-8 


.» Monmore, Killin, § .« » 344,140 
.. Ratho, Midlothian, . . + + 10 
. Rehill, Premnay, . « « Me 
» Stobo, Peeblesshire... - 1» 
. Traprain Law, SE sige eee 
. Uppat, Sutherland, ) pe 

Williamston, near Perth, ° im 


Giase, Segments of, from Traprain Taw: ‘ 
101, 105, 201, 211, 219, 25 
Gold Penannular : 


found in Cinerary Urns, . - + It 
from Alloa, . 6 ° 4, 1H 
» Argyll, . P = . ; . Itt 


.. Bonnyside, Stirlingshire, . . 164 

, Boreland, Old Luce, . . «~ 164 

.. Briglands, Fossoway,. . « 164 

» Coul, Islay, .« - Ww 

Dallachy, Upper, Banffshire, LU, 104 

found near Duff House, Banff, . U4, 1634 

from Galla Law, Gullane, .  . - 164 
.. Gallow Hill, St Vigeans, .  . 

» Galloway, .- <9 eee 
, Grunty Fen, Cambridge, o., “6 
. Hillhead, Wiek, .  - ° 
» Kilmaliie, lnvernsanatiee,. ‘ 


» Largiebeg, Arran, sw ) DAIS 
” Ormidale, Arran,. . 164, 310-20 


. Penninghame, .- + « «+ WH 
.. Shieldhill, Muckhart,. . . 168 
» Slateford, . . ; 
.. Stonehill Wood, Carmichael, . 16 


» Tangy, Kintyre, -« + + + Wi 
» West of Scotland, deestt hs ie 
» the Western Isles, = melee 308 
,. Whitefarland, Arran, . . - si 


., Glenluce Sands, (donation) Te 
o Traprain Law, «195, 208, 212 
Arms > 
of Brass, reported to have been found 
in the Parish of Minnigaff, Stewartry 
of Kirkeullbright, .  . 
Pistol, Scottish, by J. Mitchel, (donation) 13 
Arms, Coats of :-— 
Flett, .« . ‘ , . 2s 
_— fmpaling Tulloch, in St Magnus 
Cathedral, Bt Re Tee mars mee on 





Halero, . “ : $ . » . 38 
oi Oy ea ST eek 
— Margaret Sinclair Ono a a <0 FO 
—— Sir Nicol, =. fb ky oral nee 
— William, of Aikers, ° Su 
Magnusson or Manson, in St Mayu 
Cathedral, the ee yy a ER a0 
Newfar, Frederick, . .~- - + + ‘8 
Rendall family, .  .« 312 
Rutherford family, éngraved on : Powder: 
horn, .. 7 
Sinclair, Edward, ‘of ftrouns: - 3ul 


Tulloch, impaled, in St Magnus Cathedral 207 
Arnage, Lands of, Aberdeenshire, < « 
Arnot, Alexander, presents a sisi 

Ticket of Culross, . ; . ; 16 
Arran :— 

Bronze Age Gold Ornaments found in, 

and Wigtownshire, with suggestions 
as to their use, ee creat RPM fe ae 
Gold Penannular Ornament from,.  . 317 
See aleo Bennan, East; Blackwaterfoot ; 
Dunan Beag; Danan Mor; Kascadale, 
South; Largiebeg; Ormidale, Brodick ; 
Tormore; Whitefarland. 
Arrow-heads, Flint:— 
found in Bronze Age Graves, . «D3, 155 
. at Dairsie, Fife, with a Beaker 
Urn, . » “othe 
» near Dolphinton, (donation) A Wome 
calcined, from Kingskettle, Fife, found in 
Cinerary Urn,.  - 6) ve 3 
from Tentamuir, Fife, (donation) ecto ee 
» TraprainLaw, . . . IM, 1, 2S 
Askary, Place-name, 3: sess om 
Aucatendregan ; ace Auchendryne. 
Auehenbart, Darvel, Ayrshire, Hoard of 
Coins found at, (acquired through the 
eT oh en || 
Noteondo,,. <- + + « « «+ IW 


sca a ee a = 
. ae it ied F's, ~ 
INDEX. 323 
Anchendryne,  apengagag hs Old ree Axes (confd,):— 
Oe eo ae. S Au) Bronze, flat :— 
— Place-name, . as from Hill of Fortrie, Inverkeithney, 
Auchentaggert, Dumfriesshire, Gold Lanna Hanffshire,. . . . i 
from, . Wikt > Ladyhill, Avoch, Hoss ‘ahink: . 
Auchmaleddie, ae Dear, Micrdssnshice. » The Maidens, Culzean, Ayrshire, 127 
Bronze Age Hoard from, . 146 » Migdale, Skibo, Sutherland, . 127-8 
Auchoncree, Fern, Forfurshire, Broase ete » Nairnshire, . eS 128-7, Be |] 
Hoard from, . “ : » LST-8, 130 » Slile, Edinskillie, Morayshire, 
Anchterhouse, West Mains of, Forfarshire, 127-8, 1 


Bronze Dagger from Cairnat, . . V1 
Auchtertyre, Morayshire, Bronze Age Hoard 


from,. . » » 14 Io | 
Atngoharmey, Aberiesiabire Ww clon Tinie 
from, . + F * is 


Aujqubollie Stone, Kincardinestiire: ss ‘ as 
Avoch, Ross-shire: see Ladvhill. 
Awl or Borer, Bone, fram Bay of Skaill, 
Orkney, (donation) tot 11 
Axo-himmers, Stone : 
Ceremonini, . ‘ : . ‘ + » Ie 
found in Graves, . 7 » 138-0 
from Crichle Stone Circle, irintare, > 
~ “Fossil Grove,” Whiteineh, Glas- 
cow. Fi 15, La 
Cost of do., donnttan} * . ay 
» Glengyre, Kirkeolm, Wigtown- 
shire, » «+ « #8, 100, 102-3, 1p 


» Hage Wood Cairn, Foulden, 
Berwickshire, - « »« Te 
» Lawfeld, Kilmacolm, Henfrew- 
shire, 7 : » » Itt, Ta 
a Cnst of da., ficmat toa ‘ . 


*® ,, Oban, . i nt hs a ce . Lo 
Whithom,. «= 4 + « 16 


Axse. Bronze :— 
flanged and Palstaves, Period of, 2 Li 


from Balearcy, ‘ : ‘ » Tha 
« Caldons HIM, Stoney kirk, + Hed 
» Oraig-a-Bhodaich, Farr, . = . 14-5 
» Gavel Moss, Lochwinnech, 127-8, LH 


.. Glentroal, . 8 ew EMA-6, 137 
» Grunty Fen, Cambridge, 2. . 148 


le Oe es - : 144, 1B) 
Bronze, flat::— 
Perimlof,. . . rs 


found in hoards, Distribution of, . 
from Auchnacree, Fern, Forfar- 


shire, . : =| r 127-4 
. Harevan, finwdor lane nies Nairn- 
shire), . ‘ : . [Si-7, 320 


» Colleonard, Banff, » « 136,135 
» Harlyn Bay, Padstow, Cornwall, 
found with Lunnlw,. . . 133 


—— 


Bronze, secke ted :— 
Peril of the, . . ~ é - 1 


from Adabrock, Ness, Lewis, 144, 150 
«» Atichtertyre, . : a 44, 14a 
« Halmashanner, . LS, aly 
» Howerhouses, Dunbar, 148, 15) 
» Castlehill, Forfar, . : F . JH 
» Cullerne, Findhorn, . . LH, 10 


» Edinburgh, . i 1 ~ 4, Lad 
» Elldon Hills, . = : i » a 
» Forfar, . sow AS 
> Gillespie, Old I nee, ; » DH 
o Gospertie, fe i ‘ » be 
» Grasslesinek, Daviot, - “ » bd 
» Highfleld, Dingwall, . i. ese 


» Inshoch, Nairnshire, .  . 144, 149 
a» U[slhuy, ; . mn : » A, 150 
» Kilkorran, . . . «. 14,150 
» Monmore, Killin,. . . DH, We 
» Old Monkland, Lanarkshire, 


(purchase). oo. « . . 14 
» Poolewe,. . 4 : ; « M4 
» Rehill, Prennoy,. . . . M34 
» Southend, Kintyre, . . . 166 


ew Lraiprain Law, . ‘ A, 1 
Wester Ord, Invergornion, . Le, 150 

Copper :— 
Peril of Flat... . «+ : : > LS 
from Perth, . = ; : . 1s 


+ —Tonderghic, Wigtownshire, 15, 127, 10 
Stone :— 
from Boghall, Glencorse, (purchase). 14 
» Southend, Kintyre, . . . 166 
» TraprainLaw, . . . . 91 
Ayrenn, Place-name, ; » Sb 
Ayrshire: see Auchenbart, Darvel: Coils. 
field ; Craigie; Cufthill, Beith: Inner- 
messin; Kilkerran; Largs; Lochlee 
Crannog; Luogtonridge; Maidens, 
The, Culzean; Muirkirk; Stevenson 
Sands, 


Bac Mhie Connain: see Vallay, 


Badakshan, Lapis-lnzguli Mines at, a Pt 


SNS T eM ene Mn pter ites tet. se. = 
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Badges, Beggars’: sce Beggars’ Badges. Beads (contedl.):— 
— Loyalty, Silver, of Stuart Period, . 240-1 Amber :— 


0 


—— Pilgrims’: eee Pilgrims’ Badges. 
Baile-nan-Coille, Strath Brora, Sutherland, 


Bronze Age Hoard from, . . it | 


Bailies or batlivi of Kirkwall,  . 
Bain, Rev. John, elected, ens ee 
Baird, Lady, of Sauchtonhall, op ee og aes 
— W. Macdonald, elected, ; 
Balblair, Sutherland, Bronze Blade from, » 1g 
Baicarry, Wigtownshire, Bronze Age Hoard 

from, . ; . Deo 
Balfour, Eari of, pressnte Objects soanvened 

from Traprain Law during 1921,. . 10 


— — ia, do, It: . » 2 
— Miss Alice, elected, . - H : . 
Ball, fron, from Skipness Castle, . . Bsy 
Balmashanner, Forfarahire, Bronxe Age 
Hoard from, .- ; . 1, 1s, AT 
Balmerino, Lord, Ring in memoryof,. . 2 
Balnabrald, Campbeltown, Argyll, Per- 
forated Bone Olject from, . ee iter 
Balneil, Wigtownshire, Cinerary Urn, Bone 
Ornament, Bead, and Bronze Chisel 
from, : - : 3 “ . » 14 
Balsillie, David, Report on Glass from 
Trapminlawhy, . . . 
Band, Bronze, from Migdale, Skibo, Suther 
Lend, ie 
Bandeath, ‘Stirling, Medieval J ar ana 
Pitchers from, (donation) . Pal] 


Banffshire: see Colleonard; Datlachy. 
Upper; Duif House, Banit; Fortrie, 


Hill of; Foulford; Glenconglas; 

Martitech. 
Barbour, John, Precept for pension to, : 
Barclay, David, . - ie 
Barevan, Kirk of, ner Cawidice Watmebice: 

Flat Bronze Axes and Cist from, » eo 


Barnhill, Broughty Ferry, Forfarshire, 
Bronze Knife and Gold Dises from, 141, 162 
Barron, Rev. D, G., DD. presents Charm 


Stone, . : ae Ss 4h 
van B., elected, je. at ay ts . oH 
Bavwat Dr 5, Saxon, elected,., . 2 
Baton of High Constables of Calton, (dons 
tion} . SC s = 7 : 4 
Beads :— 
Ana ber :— 


from Adabrock, Ness, Lewis, . 145, 150 
~ Balmashanner, « - + TH, 145 
» Glentrool, . ole ST 
. Lreland, found with Gold Pen- 

annular Ornaments,. . . 410 





from Rothie-Norman, found with Jet 
Necklace and Food-vessel Urn, . ii 
Bane :— 


from Dalmore, Alness, .  . «+8 
, Old Kilpatrick, .  .  .  - 106-7 
, Seggiecrook, Kennethmont, . 156 
Bronze, from Migdale, pe Suther: 
lane, . * * . . LT-F 
Glass :— 
of bluish Faience, . . - «= + .e 
found with Cinerary Urns, .  .. 1-3 
from Adabrock, Ness, Lewis, 145, 10 
»  Balnell, . 7 - 2 * ~ Hi 


» the Broch of Dun Troddan, 
Glenelg, (donation) . . 

, Glenluce Sands (Vitreous Paste), 
(donation) . 2 i 

» Glentrool Bronze Age Hoard: 14, 137 

.. Mill of Marcus (Vitreous Paste), Hl-2 

» Pitdoulzie, Auchterless (ViIt- 


recus Paste), « ES 

» cairn on Stevenson Sands, sr 
shire (Vitreous Paste), . . 1 

» Traprain Law (Vitreous Paste), 
196, 202, 212, 225 
Gold, from Adabrock, Ness, Lewis, 145, 150 

Jet i— 

from Halmashanner, - 14s, 145 


» TrapranLaw, . . . « 
of Vitreous Paste, starshaped and 
segmented, found with Cinerary 


Urns, A . A-2 
or Whorl, of Shale, ‘rom Tentsmuir, 
Fife, idonationi . 4 * . ie 
“ BReedoaman Meal,” OS ee Ti i 2aee 
Beggars’ Badges :— 
of Montrose, (purchase). ao oe Te 
» Sigg, Kincardineshire, touretinge) . H 
Beggars’ Benison Clab, Medal of the, (dona- 
ton). : F We we 
Belth, Ayrshire: sre Cuffhill. 
Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire, Fragments of 
Gold Tore from Parish of,. . « Jt 
Bell, William, Death of,. —. pase 


Bell's Mills, Dean: see Edinburgh. 

Bennan, East, Arran, Chambered Cairn at, © 

Berwickshire: sce Chapel Renton; Cock- 
bornspath; Corsble Moss; Foulden; 
Hage Wool, Foulden, 

Best, John, elected,. . » « 1D 

Beveridge, George, presents a | Milking 
Hobble, .  . ; = 
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raor 
Heveridge, Henry, Death of, * 4 . * 4 
— Mrs Erskine, presents a Clay Pot, . i 
Binding, Bronze, from Traprain Law,. . 210 


Black, William, Death of,  . : 4 
Blackwaterfoot, Arran, Bronze Dagger and 

Gold Fillet from Cairn at, . Il, 141-2, 310 
Blades, Bronze :— 


found with Cinerary Urns, . 1, 14 
from Balblair, Sutherland, Seite. beck “One 
» Callachally, Glenforsa, Muoll,. . Jl 


+» Cambusturron,. . . ls 
» fiver Cree, Stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright, . . 138 


«+ Duddingston Loch, Edin burgh, 147, 151 
» Hear Doif House, Hanif, ry aries ft 
ne Gilehorn, . + + + . + Ls 


vw Liernbol, . . . 1 
» Magdalen Bridge, Midloth iin » i 
» Hogart, i - «= I 


» St Andrews, Fife, i mw oh F IB 
» Ghanwell, Kinross, .  . . . I 
« Shuttletield, Lockerbie, . = . La 
» Standing Stones, New Deer, . . 188 
~« Slobehiel a 3 « « « « Js 


Taunton, , ~ : ~ « IE | 


See tiieo Rapier Blades, 


Tron, from Triprain Law, . a > 4 


Blan Loch, Place-name,. . « «§ «»« 36 
Blansetter, Place-nome,. 255 
Boghall, Glencorse, Midlothian, Stone: Ae 
from, (purchnse) . 2 «© «» « i4 
Rone, Caleined :-— 
rom Deuchny Hill Fort, . . . . &T 
. Traprainkaw, . . . « « IW 
Ohjects of :— 
Awl or Borer from Bay of Skaill, 
- Orkney, (donation) . . « =. 11 
from Bronze Age Graves, . » » I 
Comb, from Galson, Borve, Tewhs: 
(fonabion):. 2. 2... = -. «+ 12 
Handle, from Orchardton Tower, 


(donation) . % Lt 
Ornament, from Letham Ganrey, near 
Perth, . - . 2, Ee 


Perforated, from Balnabraid, Camp- 
belbown,:, =. «© «© © «© os IST 


— from Gourlaw, ee ee ee SE 
— , Woorlhend of Poa 
Dunning, . . sar ae 
See olao Pins, 
Bonnyside, Stirlingshire, Gold Penannular 
Armletfrom, .  . ees |. 


Books, Donations and Parchanes of, 
14, 16, 47, 111 242, 7-5 


Page 
Horeland, Old Luce, Wigtownshire, Gold 
Armlet from, . F Lehi 
Borer or Awl, from Bay of Skaill, Orknay: 
(donation) : il 
Bosses, Bronze, from “Misia, Skibo, 
Sutherland, . “ ; » La 


Bottle, Leather, (dcnaéibe) 4, . . HE 
— Stamp from Fortrose, (donation).  . 7 
Bow Castle Broch, Gala Water, Mid- 
lothion, Bronze Brooch with inte- 
Celtic Ornamentation found in, (pur- 
chase) ; ; fia, a! e : 4 
Bowerhouses, Dunbar, Enst Lothian, 
Bronze Age Hoard from, 148, 150, 1m 
Howls: 
Bronze, from Adabrock, Ness, Lewls, 145, 150 
—— from Ardoe, Aberdeenshire, . jim. Ma 
— , Balmashanner, . : 144, 145 
jor Urn) from Camelon, (donation). . 110 
Samian Ware, Fragments of, from Trap- 
raln Law, ; . : » Bo 
Boyd, Robert, Lord,. ~ fm, 9 
Brabant, Coins of Jean L., Duke of, found 
at Auchenbart, Ayrshire, .  . . 12 
Bracer, Stone: 
from Callachally, Glenforsa, Mull, .  . 11 
» Fyrish, Evanton, Ross-shire, . . 
Brae-an-finyan, Place-name, . ‘ ‘ . 2a 
Braemar :— 
Castle, . a : - 7 
Description af, as John Tay iow, , os BS 
Lands of, peer ere ae Ree 
Brass, Objects of :— 
Buckles from Orchardton Tower, (dons- 


tlon} . * | 
Bullet Mould tern Alyth, Perthshire, 
(donation), “ 13 
Mounting inlaid with Scotch Pebbles, 
(donation) i 206 
Necklace made from ) watehcocicon™ 
idonntion) . . + . 27 
Pistol by J. Mitchel, {danation) : 13 
Hings, from Orchardton Tower, (dona 
thon} . “ F . 1G 
Breadalhane, Marquess of, Death ‘of, etl, ie 4 
—— — Obituary Notice of, : 5 
Brenil, M. Abbé, elected. an Honorary 
Fellow, . * 170 
Breviary, The Hyntiwanninton: Pigments 
used in painting the,. . ae aa 
Bridge over Cluny Water, Firasmat: 
Jon, 30, 92-3, 856 
Brighouse, Whithorn, bi aa haat Cross- 
Slabat, . Fs : : ; 17 


ia 
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Briglands, Fossoway, Kinross-shire, Gold Bronze, Objects of (eonfe.): 
Penannular Armiet from, . .« . [tt Dises, from Camelon, (donation) 110, 240 
Broch of Bow Castle, near Bowland, Mid- Ear-rings, from Migdale, Skibo, Suther- 
lothian, late-Celtic Bronze Brooch land, . . ~ « Bs 
found in, (purchase) . . i Ferrule, from West of ‘Scotland, - a 
Brodle, Deacon, Sword-stick of, (donation) 110 Gouges :— 
Bronze Age :- from Monmore, Killin... «© ~« «= ‘Ht 
Cairn at Hiantansiw copay Ex- » Torran, Ford, if FP a tea ee 
enavationofa,. . . 7 we ee Grattoirs, from Traprain Law,. . 210, 217 
Gold Ornaments :— Halberts :— n 
Seottish, List of, . oe) Se) DIRS from Batle-nan-Coille, Strath Brom, . 127 
found in Arran and Wigtow nahire, ee nr eer cr Memmi e! 
with Suggestions as to their .» Kingarth,Bute, . - . » WW 

Lise, 7 : » 314 » oew Park, New. Machuar, i 
Graves discovered at Canelon, Stirling: Hammer, from Adabrock, Ness, Lewis, 

shire, Report on, uy 145, 150 
Hoards :-— Harness-Mounting, from Traprain Law, 210 
Lists of Objects assigned to Various lmplements, from Cairn at Gilehorn, . 138 

Periods, +) Sh ee eee 1 Indeterminate Object from the Tank or 

Seottish, . r Les | Reservoir on Traprain Law, P peut | 
——= Gavelementhty. Note ta, ~ « 20 Necklets, from Braes of Gight, Aberdeen- 

— Tables of, . A) A . 17 EH, HT shire, . Z : é °) 7 » i 
Htelics of, from Troprain Law, . iat Ornament, Penannolar, from Poolewe, . 143-4 
Short Cists near Dunfermline, Fife, pal Palstaves : see Axes, 

Bronze, Objects of :— Plates :— 
found with Gold Penannular Ornaments Fragments of, from Camelon, (dona- 
in Trelared, Bee ae » ol tion! Sree ~ it 
Anvil, from Kyle of Oykel, Sutheviiond! 1K5 Perforated, froan'G lankrdiol. » «+ 1M, 137 
Beads, from Migdale, Skibo, Suther- Rod, from Wester Ord, Invergordon, . 145 
land, * + * . * * 127-3 | Shields = 
Binding, from Traprain Law, . 210 from Auchimaleddie, Sew Deer, . . ii 
Blades: see Blades, Bronze. » Lugtonridge, ee = « Ie 
Bosses, from Migdale, Skibo, Sutherland, 127-8 » etholo, . + fie 
Bowls — Bickle, from Dores, £ «© «© « « 2 
from Adabrock, Ness, Lewis, 145, 150 Tores — 

» Ardoe, Aberdeenshire,  . fin. M3 from Glentrool, . . Iai 

« Galmashanner, . . 143, 145 » ‘Che Law, Urquhart; ‘i » “» Le 
Hrooches: aee Brooches, Kronze, Trumpets : 

Huckle, from Tentsmuir, Fife, (donation) 110 from Coilsfield, yea | Fe Jn. 100 
Cauldron Rings :— » Innermessan,, . « « jin. 100 
from Doddingston Loch, Edinburgh,. Wi Tweezers, from Trapriin Law,. . 210,28 

» Kilkerran, . . . » M5 See also Armlets; Axes; Blodes; 

: » FPoolewe,.... .«. » «+ «34 Brooches; Chisels; Daggers; Dress- 
Chapes (or Seabbard tips): fasteners; Knives; Pins; Rapier 
from Canldhame, Brechin, . . 14s Blades; Razors ; Rings; Speur-heads ; 

» Tiver Clyde, near Renfrew, 14a. Swords. 

» Gogur House, Midlothian, 146, 317 | Brooches :— 

» Kileonan, Campbeltown, 146 Bronze :— 

we Xtheie, Tarves, . = - . i Fibulw, from Traprain Law, LES, As 
Cup, Fragments of, from Traprnin Law, 211 with Late-Celtic Ornamentation, from 
Curved Tools :— Bow Castle Broch, Midlothian, (pur- 

from Cullerne, Findhorn, . 144, 150 chase)... a? ae Sl 
» PointofSleat,Skye, . . W4, 150 Penannular, from Gouger’ House, Jon. 151, 17 
» Wester Ord, Invergordon, . 144, 150 —from TraprainLaw, . . 200, 2 
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Brooches (eonted,):— Buttons (eentd.):— 

Silver :— Jet, with V-shaped Perforntions, found 
Clrenlar, (donation) To IP oT inGroves,, . . - es, 
Luckenbooth, (donation) .  . 27 | Stone, from Tentsmuir, Fife, (donation) 0 
Ring, said to have been found in 

Dingwall.idonation). . . «. BT | Cadell, F.C. B., elected, 2 Lie 

Broomend, Inveruric, Bone Ring from, . 16) | Caerlaverock Castle, Damtrioahtre.. The 

Broun-Lindsuy, Major and Mrs, present a Development of, . pat 
late-Celtle Finger-Ring, - nt Wie 1% | Cairnhill, Easter, Pisbienshive, Whetstone 

Brown, John, Bailie of Kirkwall,,  . fi. S00 frome 2 oe os ‘ 10 

Bruce, A. Nicol, elected,, . 3 . « « 3M | Cairns:— 

— John, elected to Council,  . . z at Drannandow, Stewartry of Kirkeud- 

Brunwin, George E., elected... 2 bright, Excavation of a, . & 

Bryee, Professor T. H., elected a Vice. » Eddertoun, Ross-shire, . : oe 1eet 
President, 1 « Foulden, Berwickshire, = * oy 

—— —— Report on Humans ematné ‘fvcahs Inverlael, Inverbroom, Roxs- tee a 
Bronze Age Graves at Camelon,. . Hi-fi | Bechafua of, at Lawtield, near Kilma- 

— — on the Bones from the Second Cist eolm, Renfrewshire, . . . . DG 
at Ferniehill, near Donfermline, a1 | —— Chambered :— 

Buchanan, Mungo, on Bronze Age Graves — at Cuffhill, Beith, Ayrshire, th 
discovered at Camelon, Stirling- — , Dunan Beag, Arran, 2 tz eH 
shire,. . » Ba — ,, Dunan Mor, Arran, at 

Buchoinites, Spunk-box made: lay the, (ion! — , Drannandow, Minnigalff, Stew r= 
tion) . 2 SG 12 try of Kirkeudbright, Excavation 

Buckholm, Captain, . F rs 1s of n,. ; : : aa) 

Buckles:- — , Enst Bennan, Aven: 5 ers 

Brass, from Orchoardton Tower, (donn- — ,, Glecknnobne, Bute, . . - tf 
tion}. Sg wie ker oll — » High Gillespie, Wigtow nshiro, . & 

Bronze, from Tentamuir, Fife, (donation) Lio —.,, Kilhern, Wigtownshire, ae 

Bullet Moulds of [ron ond Brass, from D-shaped constrnctions in, : = WW 
Alyth, Perthshire, (donation) . . 12 Small, at Eglwys Bach, Denbighshire, ~. 

Bullets, Flattened Lead, found below Edin- — Groups of, nt Raedykes, Kincardine- 
burgh Castle Hock, (donation) . {7 thire,. .. . 2-8 

Burgess Ticket of Gupar, Fife, (donation) . 23 Twin, near Corsewall, Wixtow. nahin, » Wa 

Burials :— See also Ring-Cairns, 

Bronze Age, at Camelon, .  . - S44 | Cairnsmuir, Peeblesshire, Gold  Tores, 

Cremated, at Low Glengyre, Kirkeolm, Mounting, and Pellets fromShaw Hill, 1-8 
Wigtownshire,  . - #8 | Caithness: see Hillhead, Wick: Ormiegill. 

Burntshlelds, Renfrewshire, Relief Church Calder Clere, Communion Token of, 
Token of,(donation) . . « «. (donation). 1) 

Borrian, Place-name, . 24) | Caldons Hill, Stoneykirk, Wintowashire: 

Bute, County of : see Bennan, Enst, Arran: Bronze Age Hoard from, . 1 
Blackwaterfoot, Arran; Dunan Beag, Callachally, Glenforsa, mons Bronze Blade 
Arran; Glecknabae, Hute; Kasea- from,. . 131 
dale, South, Arran; Kingarth, Bute ; | Callander, J. Graham, on Seottish Bronze 
Largiebeg, Arran; Ormidale, Arran ; Age Hoards, . . . «» » 223 30 
Tormore, Arran; Whitefarland, —-—on Relies found in Bronze Aut 
Arran. Graves at Camelon, ' Ai 

Batter Well, on Deuchny Hill,” .  . . 308 | —-—on Bronze Age Short Cista near 

Butterwick, Yorkshire, Bronze Enife Dunfermline, Fife,. . . . «. © 
from, . : A = Fi i Tél : i . oa 

Buttons :— Calton: see Edinburgh. 

Jet, from Migdale, Skibo, Sutherland, Cambrai, Coins of the Bishopric of, from 

127-8, 132 Auchenbart, Ayrshire, . " » Iz 
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Cambusbarron, Stirlingshire, Bronze Blade Celtic Placenames in Orkney, . . «. Zl 
and Stone Hammer found with — Psalter, The Pigments used in paint- 

Cinernry Urn at, . 2. . |. s RO ing the, in the Library, Edinburgh 
Camelon, Stirlingshire, Report on Bronze University, . .- ‘ 41, 4 

Age Graves discovered at, .  . 243 | Ceres, Fife, An Old Chapmen's Yard- 
Ss Urn, Bronze Disca, and Platestrom, Measure from, Note on, . - Wi 

(donation). . 110 | ————.—(domation),. «© + «. . #f 
— — Urn and Fragment of Sword from — — Wrought Iron Toaster from, 

Cist found near, (donation). . . Il (purchase).  . Hi 
Campbell, J. MacLeod, clected, . = 4 2 | Chalmers, Dr, Lock of Hair of, (donation) 7 11 
— Sheriff J. Macmaster, elected, . 2 | —P. Macgregor, Deathof,. . .« | 4 
— Patrick W., Denthof, . . « « 4 | ——— Ohituary Notice of, es ii 
Campbeltown, Argyll, Bronze Socketed Chalmers-Jervise Prize Essay—The Deuchny 

Knife from, . .« r » fet. TET Hill Fort, . ‘ i . ‘ ich 
Camps o’ Jupiter Fring, Place: ‘name, . +. 283 | Chapel, Early, at Skipness, ee ‘a9 a0 
Canch-Kavanagh, Lieut.-Col. M. K., pre- — Hentan, Gerwickshire, Communion 

sented Medal of the Bogetee! Benison Token af, idonation) . . 1h 

Club: =.: + « «+ S | Chapes, or Scabbard Tips, Bronze :— 
Condida Cos, Origin of nane, . aD from Canuldhame, Brechin, » « ‘(4f lol 
Candleholder, Weaver's, of ron, fre St » the Clyde, near Renfrew, Liat, 15 

Andrews, (donation) . . .« «+ J » Gogar Honse, Midlothian, . Mé, 11 
Cannamesurdy, Placename,. . . . 26] » Kilconan, Campbeltown, ~ 146, 151 
Canniesile, Place-name, . . . + aa | wo ‘<thsie, Torves,, 7 6, 15 
Cannigil, Place-name, . 2M) | Chapmen of Fife, Note on a Standard Y nrd- 
Canterbury Gospel and Psalter, Gold Paint Measure ofthe, « +» -§ «= « Ii 

usedinthe, . . : . 44 | — Societies of, = . 1s 
Cantick,Place-nnme, . . . « «= 26 | Charles L, Memorial Jewellery of, St- 8, 2a, Set 
Cantray, Place-name, . . « « «. 2S | — Silver Loyalty Badgesol, . . ~- Ol 
Caprington Horn, The, . fn. 100 | —— Spray with Miniature of, : +0 
Caormichnel, Lanarkshire, Gold Armilets Charles [1., Memorial Rings of, . -- on, ee 

from Stonehill Wood, . . . «. 166 | Charles Edward, Prince, sey aay a 
Carr Hock, Place-name, . Gees SR ing Execution of Followers of, pt bal 
Carrick, John, Earlof, . . . . . & | Charm Stone from Stonehaven, (donation) . cid 
Carruthers, ArthorS., elected, . . .« # | Chert, Arrow-head of Radiolarian, found 
Cartailhac, Emile, Death of, : ‘ A near Dolphinton, . : Fs LE 
————-Qhituary Notlee of, . . « « 5 | Chisels, Bronze :— 

Cas Chrom from Islay, (donation). -. . 6 from Adabrock, Ness, Lewis, . . 145, 1p 
Castle of Kindrochit in Mar, The Royal, riz »  Balneil, ria. Cpl ames per 
Castlehill, Forfar, Bronze Age Hoard » (Glentrool, « «ow wl LYST 

from,. . 5 144 »  ‘Traprain Law, . 4 L34, Li 
Castle Menzies, Perthshire, Wietetous ica; 1a Socketed, from the Sim Collection, » Iba 
Castleton of Braemar, Aberdeenshire, » & | Chisel-like Implement, [ron, from Traprain 
—— —— ——<Fernyat, «§ «= © + =» & Law,. . pa 
— — — Old Map of, oe oH &) | Chondrochedalvan or Church of Kindrochit, #7 
Cauldhame, Brechin, Forfarshire, Bronie Cireles, Stone: see Stone Circles, 

Age Hoard from, | . . = 146,151 | Cists:— 

Cauldholme, Dramlanrig, Dumfriesshire, found at the Old Kirk of Barevan, near 

Bronze Age Hoord from, . . « Wé6 Oiwiees ss) SOS Se Ue 
Cauldron Rings, Bronze :— atCamelon, .° . 8 

from Duddingston Loch, Edinburgh, 17, 151 Bronge Age Short, near ‘Donfermitna 
» Kilkerran,. -. . « » 146,150 Fife, . . 20 
, Foolewe, . -.«. «+ «© +» ». 4 enclosed by tone Settings in Cairns, as pelt 
Cawdor: see Barevan. in Bronze Age Cairn at Drannandow, 
— Tower, Nairnshire, . . . «+ Jim. Ol Minnigatf, Petey A ys | 
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PACH Face 
Clackmannanshire: see Alloa. Colm or Colman, St, Name of, in Place- 
Clarke, James, presents a Fringe Loom, . 13 names, . - i « we 
Clasp, Bronze, from Traprain Law, . 1H | Colm’s Kirk, Place- name; ; + 
Clay, Objects of :— .| Columba, St, Name of, In Place- hui, . BS 
found in Bronze Age Graves, . « 16 | Comb, Bone, found near Galson, Borve, 
Moulds fron Traprain Law, .  . 156, 214 Lewis, (donation). . . 18 
Pendants from Seggiecrook, Kenneth- Communion Cups, Notes on the Dulrinish, bs LY 
mont,.  . 156 | Constables, High: see High Constables. 
Cleughhead, Glanbervie,. Kincardineshire, Constantinopolis, Coin with Head of, from 
Stone Hammer found in Cist at, 139 Traproin Law, 5 . CT ht aie 
Clinterty, Kinellar, Aberdeenshire, Bone Copeman, William 5. C., elected,.  . M2 
Hing from Cist at, fee : . 1 | Copper, Objects of: 
Closeburn, Dumfriesshire, Communion Axe, from Perth, . ets 12h 
Token of, (donation) . . « « 1) Axes, Period of Flat, . pn Se 
Clondle, Place-name, ; aM Powdertlask, (donation) .  . » 1 
Clouston, J. Storer, on Norse Heraldry in Coprolite, epics bee Ty of, from Traprain 
Orkney, . . i oy eA Law, : > ye: - 24 
—~ Dr Ronald G., elected, : 3 | Corkaquina, Place-name, ' » 7 
Clora, Ahardaanahive: Bronze ‘Socketed Corsbic Moss, Berwickshire, Bronse: Ape 
Kulfe from, . : ~ oo fete TS Hourd from, . « WH, 1D 
Clomlie, Place-name, 24 | Corsewall, Wigtownshire, Cairns and Cup- 
Clunie, Perthshire, Codimnnion Tokens of, marked Bouldernt, .  . 107 
idonation).,  . oe — Apron-like Ohject of Moss Fibres from 
Chiny Water, Bridge over + the, ab Braemar, Cairn at, . . 107 
Jn. 80, 82-3, 85-45 | Cothill, Belhelvie, ‘Abardosnahive: Gold 
—— —— Ferry at, . : re OY ee Tore from, ; : : Liki 
—— —— Alvan, Ancient Name for, . « 8 | Conl, Islay, Gold Armiets aie a a ee oe 
Clyde, River, near Renfrew, Bronze Age Council, Report by,.  . 7 Aaa fi 
Hoard foundin, . . « 146,151 | Cowle, Charles R.. Death on: a foe oe OE 4 
Contes, Sir Thomas Glen, Death of, —" 4 | ——— Obituary Notle of, . . +- = 6 
— — Obituary Noticeof,. . 5 5 | Craig-a-Bhodaich, Farr, Sutherland, Bronze 
Cockburnspath, Berwickshire, Comuronton Age Hoard from, . . »« + + Le 
Tokens of, (donation) .  . 10 | Craig-Brown, Thomas, Death of, . -. = .- 4 
Cockpen, Midlothian, Communion Token ‘—_— —— Obituary Notice of,. . . = i 
of, (donation) . 1 | Craigie, Ayrshire, Communion Token of, 
Collstield, Ayrshire, The Gayringtoe Hon ddonation), 2 40 0 et 100 
foundat,. . « + « « j-m. 160) Craigie, James, Kirkwall, oo be Ai 
Coins :— Crawford, Lanarkshire, Bronze mrvalet 
foundat Auchenbart, Ayrshire, (acquired from,;. = see reg cevee Se 
through the K.and L.T.R.) 0. 0.) 47 | Crawford, John, elected). = ee Loo 
Note onda,  . 1) | Cree, James E.. on the Wien vakicns on 
of Eudgar found in a . Kitchen Midden Traprain Law during the Summer of 
near Galson, Borve, Lewis, . . i i Ce ke enn SS some 
Hoard of, found near Kirkeudbright, . 120 | Cree, River, Bronxe Blade foundin, .  . 138 
Merk, Quarter Thistle, of James VL, Creich, Sutherland, Communion Token of, 
found near Marlborough, (purchase) 14 fdonation), .« =. -« «« « «» If 
found at Orchardton Tower, (dona- Crichic, Kintore,. Aberdeenshire, Ase- 
Riel cutie ie ee he ee li hammer from Stone Circle at, . La 
from Traprain Law, . - ®8, 217 | Crichton, Midlothian, Communion Token 
Colleonard, Banff, Flat Bronze ee from, of, (donation).  . 1a 
1M, 128 | Crofty, Little, St Andrews, Oviney, ecnas 
Collessie, Fife, Bronze Knife and Fillet of Socketed Knife from, . . «. jim. 161 
Gold from Cairn at, . «+ 2S, 161-2 | Cromdale, Inverness-shire, Gold Penanno- 
Collingwood, BR. G.,on Skipness Castle, . 206 lar Ornament from, igh ih mek ace 
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PAGE PAGE 
Crosraguel Penny found at Orchardton Daggers, Bronze :— 
Tower, (donation). . . «© . Il from Cairn at Blackwaterfoot, Arran, 
Crosses :— 131, 11-2 


Head of, from Islay, (donation) ea 
Two Celtic, from the Machars, Wigtown: 
shire, ie. Brighouse, Whithorn, and 


Elrig, Mochrum, . ‘ * ~ 17-18 
See lao Cross-slahs, 
Cross-shaft and Plinth from Texan, Islay, 
idonation) . = © * * * pa! 
Croés-alabs -— 
from Brighouse, Whithorn, Wigtown- 
shire, . . . li 


+ Chapelof Kilbride, Islay. (donation) HEA 
» Elrig, Mochrum, Wigtownshire, . 18 
» Kildalton, Islay, (donation) .  . SM 
bearing Arms of Flett impaling Tulloch 
in St Magnus Cathedral, ; , S0T-8 
Nether, Dumbartonshire, Homan 
Sculptired Stones from the Homan 
Fort at Croy, formerly preserved at,. 177 
Cracibles from Traprain Law, 1, 208, 217 
Crundall, Alexander, elected, 5 ee ea ee 
Crusie Mould, Stone, from Islay, (donation) 206 
Cufhill, Reith, Ayrshire, Chambered Cairn 
at, P P ‘ E ‘ x : js iM. 
Callerne, Findhorn, Morayshire, Bronze 
Age Hoard from, . ee 
Culross, Fife, Burgess Ticket of, (donation) 16 
Colzean, Ayrshire: see Maidens, The. 
Cumbernaold, Dumbartonshire,  Com- 
munton Token of, (donation) , . Ie 
Cumont, Professor Franz, eleeted an 
Honorary Fellow,. . . . « TW 
Cungnghame, Edwin G., eleeted,. 2. . a 
Cupar, Fife, Borgess Ticket of, (dlonationi. © 
Cop-marks :-- 
at Corsewall, Wigtownshire, . . . 107 
» Drumidow, Wigtownshire, . . . 107 
« Killiemacaddicam, Wigtownshire, . 107 
+ Toreralgag, Wigtownshire,. . . 107 


Croy, 


+ Whitefarland, Arran, . . . . J5 
Cups -— 
Brooze, Fragments of, from Traprain 
Law, ; ; a1 
Communion, of Pewter, ay East of 
Fife, (donation)  —. * poe ER 





* 


Barihenware from Traprain Law,.., .» 
Curcum, Place-name, .  . “ 
Curkabreck, Place-name, ert ive ee 
Curkland, Place-name, . . . = 
Curquoy, Place-name, . . . « 
Currie, John, elected, . . « . 


* a ' Lt a 


LH, 150 | 


. “ » ot West Maina of Avchter- 
house, Forfurshire, . . . I 
» Gavel Moss, Lochwinnoch, . 127-8, 150 
» Glenluce Sands,.,  . « 4 
Dalrsie, Fife, Flint Arrow-head found with 
Beaker Urnat « .« « « « TS 
Dalgleish, 7.2., Deathof, . . 4 
Dallschy Upper, Haniihive, Gold .Fen- 


annular Armiet from, . .« « Dd, 1h 
Dalmore, Alness, Hoss-shire, Hone Bead 

from. . ; : ‘4 » lab 
Dameay, Place- faaine, . «< « 3B 


Darvel, Ayrshire: ser ‘Anshenturd: 
Davidson, Alfred E., presents Communion 
Tokens, . . mi 1s 
Robert, Provost of Abendeend - » 
Dt Mayerne: «e¢ Mayerne. 
Deas, George B., elected, a 2 eee 5 
Deor-horn, Objects of :— 
Antler, Frgment of, from the Broch of 
Dun Troddan, Glenelg, (donation) . 207 
Cores of Red Deer, worked, (donation) . 11 





Worked, from Galson, Borve, Lewis, 
(donation).  . : 12 
Deerness, Place-name, . pu ia 


| Denhead, Coopir-Angenus, Bronne Speer: 


head from, . 1h 
Derwentwater, Eurl of, Ring in eras of, 29 
Denuchny Hill Fort, Perthshire (Chalmers- 
dervise Prize Essay), . . a 
Deversoriom, Lion-faced Spout of, tren 
Traprain Law, Se eee 
Dinmonds, Place-name, . e » oor 
Dickson, Arthur A. Drammond, slocked: » ie 
— Walter, elected, ; Pe 
Dingwall, Ross-shire, Silver Ring-brooch, 
sald to hare been found at, (donation) S07 
Dises :— 
Bronze, from Camelon, (donation) . 
Gold :- 
from Barnhill, Broughty Ferry, For- 


110, 240 


farshire, . » « DR Tie 

»« Huntiscarth, Orkney, 7. emiYese 20 

chi Treland, = 7 a * . S10 
Jet, from Traprain Law, .  . Sa, 212 


Stone :— 
from Orchardton Tower, (donation) . 11 
Perforated, from Broch of Dun Trod- 
dan, Glenelg, (donation). . . 
Polished, from Traprain Law, . 212-18 
Dobbie, Sir Joseph, elected, . . . . 2H 


INDEX. 


Pate 

Doldencha, Old name of Kindrochit, . . 87-8 
Dolphinton, Lanarkshire, Arrow-head of 

Chert found newr, (donation) are 


Dores, Inverness-shire, Bronze Sickle from, = 15 

Dorzel, Alford, Aberdeenshire, Stone Mould 
found at, . were eer ; : i 

Douglas, Margaret, Countess of, . .- fm 

— Mrs Robinson, presents Objects found 
at Orchardton Tower, . . « «= Ill 

—— William, first Earlof, . * . 20), fl 

—nand Mar, Arms of, on Linecloden 
College, . . ow oft. 80 

— —— [sabella, Gonniteds of, ‘ » M@/-1 

—— — James, Earl of, . = ‘ Ht 

Doune, Perthshire, Stone Hacomer found 
with a Food-vessel Urn at, . * « ie 

Drannandow, Minnigaif, Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright :— 

Excavation ofa Bronze Age Cairnat, . 65 
a » Long Chambered Cairn 
Bist Z : y : = ; : a) 
Food-vesse] Urn and Fragments of 
another from, (donation) . 14 
Dress-fasteners, Bronze, from Treprain 
Law, .« . So, 210 

Drnidstone Park, Errol, Perthshire, Bronze 
Age Hoard from, .  .- La 

Drumecoltran, Stewartry of Kirkendbright, 

Bronze Age Hoard from,. . . EH, 197 

Drumdow, Wigtownshire, Cup-marks at, 107 

Drummond, Sir Maleolm, tiie (ate Pe . 1, 

Duif House, near Banfi, Gold Penannolar 
Ornaments found with Bronze Blade 
in Cinerary Urn near, . . « Lt, 1 

Dufgnl of Skipness,. - . . «+ « 230 

Duirinish Communion Cups, Notes on 
the, .« * ae 

Dimbartonshire: are + Crov: Gawsbnranntis 
Kilpatrick, Old, 

Dumfriesshire: are Auchentaggert ; Crer- 
laverock Castle; Canldholme, Drum- 
lanrig:; Closeburn; Shuttlefleld, 
Lockerbie; Ward Law, 

Dumna of Piolemy,. . - fo) BS 

Dunadd, Argyll, Whetstone from, 14 

Dunan Beag, Arran, Chambered Cairn at, ia 

—— Mor, Arran, Chambered Cairn at, . 

Dunbar; see Bowerhouses. 

Dunfermline, Fife, Bronze Age Short Cists 
DOA, « * = a é lt 

Dunkeld, John, Bishop of. A a at at ee 

— Perthshire, Bronze Ell-gnuge at, . . 160 

—_— —— Bronze Pin from, (donation) . ll 

——StGeorge’s Hospital, . - « 1a 
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Dunlop, Miss, elected, . . - + «© 108 
— Rev, William, elected, oy 


Dunsaplie: acre Edinburgh, Arthur's Sent. 
Dunsinane Hill, Perthshire, Bronze Age 


Hoard found near, . - 4 e » Lit 

Dun Treddan, Glenelg, Inverness-shire, 
Objects found in the Broch of, idonn- 
tion) |e - ion og SE 

Dunvegan, Skye, Gourd nt, . 1 

Dewelly, Edward, elected, Tra ce ne it 

Eadgar, Silver Coin of, found ina Kitchen 
Midden near Galsaon, Borve, Lewis, . 12 

Ear-rings :— 

Bronze, from Migdale, Skibo, Suther- 
land, « 7 127-8, 1 
Diamond, af Stuart Pei, PP spay cieist 
Gold, from Cist at Orton, Morayshire, 
1s, 162 

Ease, Well o’, Place-name, pas! 

East Bennan: see Rennan, East. 

East Lothian; see Bowerhouses, Donlwr: 
Gullanc; Meiklerigg, Stenton: Mouir- 
field: North Berwick; Skateraw ; 
Stobshiel; Traprain’ Law; Windy: 
mains, Old, Keith-Marischal. 

Faster Cairuhill ; ar Cairnhill, Easter, 

Echnaloch, Place-name, . . Sh aa 

Eddertoun, Ross-shire, Cairn at, . 7 

Edinburgh :— 


Advocates’ Library, Pigments used in 
painting the Hyrdmannisten Breviary 
in the, A oP] 
—— Tlie Pigments abed in palitttig 





“The Rosalyn Missal” in the, . 41, 44 
— — The Rochester MS, in the, » #4 
Arthur's Seat, Stone Mould found at 

Dunsapie, (donation) . . - 10 
Bell's Mills, Dean, Bronze Age Hoard 

from, « 14 
Calton, High Constables ‘of. Baton of 

(donation). ‘ . 46 
Castle, Engraving on “Pyaeshonh 

of, : 172 


— Rock, Gun Fiints, Chipped Flints, 
and Bullets found below the, (dons- 


tlon) . se 47 
Duddingston Loch, Bronse Age Hoard 
from, . el Per » 144, 146, 151, 320 
Grosvenor Crescent, Bronss Age Hoard 
from, . ; . » 144, 150 
Murrayfield, eons nes Hoard from, . 14 
ami 


Trade Token, (donntion) «os «.  . 


Ja 
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Pace rack 
Edinburgh (confd.):— Ferniehill, near Donfermline, Bronze Age 

University Library, The Pigments used Short Cistsat,. . pot 1] 

in painting the Celtic Erelanri- Be _— —— Report on the Bones from Clst nt; w1 

Se ox! a 41,4 | Ferrules, Bronze :— 

Yard-Measure of the City of SF elduutel sae from the Clerk of Penicuik Collection, . 156 
Edington, Archibald M., elected, '. eo: | ts, | wae +» WestofScotland, . . . 145,151 
Edward L., Coins of, from Auchenbart, Ayr- Ferry at Castleton of Braemar, . . . & 

shire,. =. - «+ 1 | Fibale: see Brooches, 

— —— found near Kirkcudbright, - + 1 | Pife, Robert, Earl of, Cie nisl. One es ree 
Edwards, Arthur J. H., on the Excavation Fife :— 

of (1) a Long Segmented Chambered East of, Communion Cup of Associate 

Cairn, (2)a Bronze Age Cairn, and (3)a Congregation of, (donation). . 172 

Hut-cirele in the Parish of Minnigaff, Standard Yard-Measure of the Chapmen 

Stewartry of eee ‘ 5) of, for the Parish of Ceres, Note 
Egilsay, Place-name, Bs eit <Q on, oi bittole ss 167 
Egiltan, Place-name, : - oO — = - (donation) ‘ 8 Sf 
Eglis Monichti, (Monichi), Monifieth, ‘+ 87 See also Ceres ; Collessie ; Culross: ; Caper: 
Egiwys Bach, Denbighshire, Tumulus. RG on OF Dairsie; Dunfermline; Falkland; 
Eildon Camp, Roxburghshire, Mould for Gospertie; Ferniehill, Dunfermline; 

Bronze Palstaves from,. . . . Me Inverkeithing; Kingskettle; Largo, 
~~ Hills, Bronze Age Hoard from, . . M44 Lower; St Andrews; Tentsmuir. 

Elephant Symbol in the Celtic Psalter, . 44 | Files, Iron, from Traprain Law, . . 2, 214 
Elgin Corps of Volunteers, Enrolment Form, Fillets, Gold :— 

(donation). .  . AUR i from Blackwaterfoot, Arran, . 131, 161-2, 319 
Ell-gauge, Bronze, at Dunkeld, oy Ghee weep » Cairn at Collessic, Fife, . 141, 161 
Ellwand of Inverkeithing, The Standard, . 168-9 » Skateraw, East Lothian,. . 131, 1 
Elphinstone, The Rt. Hon. Lord, elected, 1 | Findlay, Miss Jane L., presents a Necklace, 
Elrig, Mochrum, Wigtownshire, Cross-slab a Cireular Brooch, and a Luckenbooth 

from... a: Kemeny 18 Brooch, .  . 27 
Erskine, David C. E., Death of, . 4 | Fintray, Place-name, « «58M 

—— —— Obituary Notice of, A 6 | Fire-marks, Insurance, (donation) sw 5206 
—SirRobert,. . . « « . 4 | Fish Symbol in the Celtic Psalter, : Hh 
Eskndale, Place-name, . . . . . 28 | Flaked piece of Flint from Deuchny Hill 
Eas, Burn of, Place-name, =) 3s SB POCO cs! “ceihmley </oar® codues suas wT 
Esslemont, Lands of, Aberdeenshire, - « | Fiakes:— 
Eynort, Skye, Tombstone of Sir Roderick Flint, from Cist in Cairn at rye a i 

MacLeod of Talisker at, oy ke 291 Minnigaff, pid-au Aa of ee te 

—— from Mentone, (donation) . eri tay est ee, 

— .» TraprainLaw, . . . 101,28 

Fairlie, Reginald F., elected,. .  . 170 Jeb, yy Praprain Taw, (2c) 1c 5-2 

Falkland, Fife, Bronze Socketed Knife Stone, from Mentone, (donation) . . 207 
from,. . . fm. Wl | Flanders, Coins of Gui de Dampierre, Count 

—— —— Fringe Loon froin: (donation) ~~ 2 of, from Auchenbart, Ayrshire, . . [21 
Fananoo, Place-name, . 2) | Fleming, D. Hay, LL.D., presents Plaster 

Farquharson of Invercauld, Vault at Kin. Cast of Sculptured Stone, . . . #% 

drochit of family of, . . . . &@ | ——J.Arnold,elected, . . . «. . 8 
—— John, of Inverey, .  . . | ——dJamesS,, Deathof,.  . ee 1 
Parr, Sutherland : see Craig-a-Bhodaich, Fiett, Arms of family of, . é 08 
Favell, Dr R. V..elected, . . . . 3 —_— fapaltng Pulideh. on: Crossetab in 
Fellows, Honorary, elected, . .  . 170 St Magnus Cathedral, . wi 
Ferguson; Jolin, preeents Matetx of Seal of-7 ~—— Kolbein, Sealof, ..  . 200, 310, fn. 313 

Inchaffray Abbey and Seal of Alex- Flint, Objects of :— 

ander, Duke of Albany,, . . «. Wii Chip, from Cist at pea near Dun- 

Fern, Forfarshire: sre Auchnacree. fermline, .  . a id te (SOO 
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Flint, Objects of (contd.) :-— Gallow Hill: see St Vigeans. 
Chipped, found below Edinburgh Castle Galloway, Gold Penannular Armiet and 
Rock, (donation) . de ay, oe Ornaments from, . . » 4 16 
Fiaked, from Deuchny Hill Fort, .  « 807 | —— Earl of, presents Urn and Fragments 
Pigmy, from Muirfield, . ~« + J.1 199 ofanother, . 4 
—from Traprain Law, . . . «+ 19 | Galson, Borve, Lewis, Collection fiom a 
See also Arrow-heads ; Flakes ; Scrapers ; Kitchen Midden near, (donation) pt ate 
Spear-head. Galston, see Auchenbart, 
Flints, Gun, found below Edinburgh Castle Gardner, John, elected, . ; eM 
Rock, (donation) .  . . . 4 | —— presents Communion Tokens, 14, 100 
Forbes, Sir Alexander, of that lik, - @4 | Garrett, Matthew Laurie, elected, - e« 
Forfar, Bronze Age Hoard from Castle- Garrol Wood, Stone Circle at, P 23 
m1 ea Ss 146, 151 | Gatus, Stamp of, on Pottery from Traprain 
Forfarshire : see Auchnacree, Fern; Auch- Law. .s- > 205 
terhouse, West Mains of; Balma- Gavel Moss, Each wisnook, Renfrewshire, 
shanner: Barnhill, Broughty Ferry; Bronze Age Hoard from, . 127-8, 134 
Cauldhame, Brechin; Denhead; Gil- Geddie, Ex-Provost W.5., sreaeere Bottle 
chorn; Marcus, Mill of; Monifieth: Stamp, . r 
Monikie; Montrose; St Vigeans. Gibson, Dr Andrew, elected: a. id te ee 
Forres, Morayshire, Gold Lunula from, . 163 | Gight, Braes of, Aberdeenshire, Bronze Age 
Forrester (Forestare), Sir Duncan, overlord Hoard from, . - » 146, 151-2 
of Skipness Castle, . 233 | Gilchorn, Forfarshire, Cinerary and Incense 
Forteviot, The Rt. Hon. Lord: of ‘Dupplin, Cup Urns, Glass Bead, and Bronze 
elected, . 4 Blade from Cairn at, . . 137-8 
arent aps Perthshire, Dedication of Church Gillespie, High, Wigtownshire, Chambered 
87 Cairnat,..  . 5 
Pastis, iil of, Tnverkeithney, Banffshire, —— Old Luce, Wigtownshire, Bronze Age 
Flat Bronze Axes from, * 127 Hoard from, . . ‘ - 
Fortrose, Ross-shire, Bottle Stump fra) Gillespie, John, elected, . A sR 
(donation) 207 | Girdle, Green Slate, from Skipness Castle, 26-7 
———Tombstoneof Sir Rory Mor MacLeod Glamis, Lord, .  . ¢ . oe 
SSS ale. a” ve . 21, 283 | Glammis: see Glamis. 
Forts :— Glasgow :— 
The Deuchny Hill, . . «. + + 38 Stone Axe-hammer from “* Fossil Grove,” 
—-—— Relics from, . .« « » a06~7 Whiteinch, . . . . «+ 16, 190 
at Toreraigag, Wigtownshire, . of tier Tin tee Cast ofdo.,(donationD .  . . « 
on Ward Law, Dumfriesshire... . . 31 | Glass:— 

Foulden, Berwickshire, Cairnat,.  . 67 Manufacture on Traprain Law, Evidence 
Foulford, Banffshire, Pin-like Bone Object of, 2068 
from, . . Wi Report on, from Treprain. Law: ty Mr 
Franklin, Charies % H., elected, eo <a ee David Balsillie, . . . - 207 

Fraser, Dr Hugh E.,Deathof, . - « 4 | Glass, Objects of :— 

—— Capt. The Rev, Joseph R., elected, . 3 Bottle Stamp from Fortrose, (donation), 207 
Fringe Loom from Falkland, Fife, (dona- Drop of, from Traprain Law, . . 219 
tion) .  . 4 ai AX he 13 Phial, from Orchardton Tower, (ons. 
Fyfe, William, elected, « o Re ee «Je 3 tion) . ll 
— Rev, William D., elected, 3 Vessel, Roman, trom Tcaprala Law; - 

Fyrish, Evanton, Ross-shire, Stone Bracer See cleo Armiets, Beads, 
found with Beakerat,. . «. + 4131 | Glecknabae, Bute, Chambered Cairnat, . 64 
Glenconglas, Banffshire, . > , >) res tpee 


Galerius Maximianus, Coin of, from rie 


rain Law, . ee SC ae 27 


Galla Law : see Gullane. 





Glencorse: see Boghall. 

Glengyre, Low, Kirkcolm, Wigtownshire :— 
Cinerary Urn and Incense Cup Urn from, 08 #7. 
Flint Scraper and Splinters from, « WS. 


a2 


ae 


— } 


| = = > es ~ . ri 
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Glengyre, Low, Kirkeolm, ete, (contd.):— Gold, Objects of (confd.):— 
Mould for Bronze Palstave from, . %, M2 Ornaments :-- 
— Cast of, for Flanged Bronze Axes Penannular, from Arran, . . . 317 
from,(donation) . . «. «. « Hl —~ from Cromdile, . . 6 
Perforated Axe-hammer from, — found near Duff House, Banff, 1M, 163 
98, 100, 102-8, 130 | > _-—fromGalloway, .  . ~ 168, 165 
Whetstone, Fragment of, and Worked “5, GlenluceSands, . . . 163 
SS 2 oe ee — i vs "Goigar House, Midlothian, 
Glenhead, Doune, Perthshire, Stone . 147, 151, 163 
Hammer found with Food-vessel Urn tt High Drummore, Kirk- 
in Cairn at, ‘ . . . + i niniden, - - - - 166 
Glenlnce Sands, Wigtownshire : - ey eS 
Bronze Dagger from, a ORS. Bee — 5, Inlay, (On 4) lies Rata 
Collection of Objects from. (donation) . 12,18 — , Skye, be eF ™Ke 7 a 988 
Gold Penannular Ornament from, . .- ie —— , Strond, Harris, . : . 18 
Whetstone from,. =< erie | | — ,., the West Highlands, . . 18 


Glentrool, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
Bronze Age Hoard from, . 144-5, 137, 181 
Gogar House, Midlothian :— 
Bronze Age Hoard from, .  . 44, 151, 108 
—— Penannular Brooch from,. . fn. 151 
Gold Penannular Ring, Bronze Sword, 
and Brooch from, .  . . si 
Gold, Objects of >— 
Bead from Adabrock, Ness, Lewis,. 145, 150 


Dises :- 
from Barnhill, seven Ferry, 
Forfarshire,.  . . 18h, i 
from Ireland, e . so 
found with ‘Amber Beads at Hunti- 
scarth, Orkney, . + Ae 
Ear-rings from Cist at Orton, Moray- 
ahiress Sa 4 «st ’ 2 RRR 


Fillets or Sountiogs :~ 
from Biackwaterfoot, Arran, 151, 161-2, 319 


» Collessie, Fife, . «. « Ul, 161-2 
~ Monikie, Forfarshire,. . 191, 162 
» Shaw Hill, Cairnsmuir, . + 1-6 
» Skateraw, East Lothian, . LiL, 18 
Lanulae :-- 
from Auchentaguert, . . . «. 18 
» Forres, . 16 
found with Flat Bronze Axe at Hartyn 
Bay, Padstow, Cornwall, . . . 18 
from Southside, Coulter, . . . 18 
Ornaments :- 
Bronze Age, found in Arran and 
Wigtownshire, with peers st 
to their Use, tihrs sya eee 
— Scottish, Listof, . «. « 161-6 


from Balmashanner, . 14%, 145, 164, 417 
» Sunderland, Islay, .  « TE-5, 165 

Penannular, with Amber or Vitreous 
Material introduced,. . . 319-20 


a Whitefarland, Arran, . 1654, 165 
Pellets from Shaw Hill, Cairnsmutr, e280 
Rings :— 

from Whitefarland, Arran, . - . 18 

Iconographical, from Nottingham, . 2 

Penannular, from Glenluce Sands, 


Wigtownshire, .  . 316 
—— from Gogar House, Corstorphine, a7 
— ,, Ireland, . . S16 
—— , South Kancaiale, Arran, - 19 
— ,, Westof Scotland, . oot rale 


. Whitefarland, Arran, . . S15 
See raalae Armilets; Torcs. 
Goldsmith, Ebenezer Oliphant, a Ring by,. 2 
Gordon, Communion Tokens of, (donation) 71 
Gordon-Gilmour, Brigadier-General R. G., 
elected to Council, 2 2 
Gospel, The Canterbury, Gold Paint ‘used 
in, “ . ? a] 
Gospertic, Fife, Bons Ase Board from, . 144 
Gouges, Bronze :—- 
from Adabrock, Ness, Lewis, . . i444, WW 


.» Monmore, Killin, r a 6 eA 

» Torran, Ford, . - : » 144,19 
Gourd at Dunvegan, Skye, . : - 0-1 
Gourlaw, Midlothian, Perforated Bone Ob- 

ject from, . : ° - Wi 
Graham, Angus, on Skipness Castle, Yen 


Graham-Smith, Dr G. S., on the Method 
Employed in ested the so-called 


“Otter or Beaver Traps,” . is 
Grassieslack, Daviot, Aberdeenshire, 
Bronze Age Hoard from, .  . 14 
Grassy Law, another name for Deschny 
Hill, .«. <« SUS 
Grate Panel, [ron, écom. South Gueenstarry, 
(donation).  . iw 


Grattoirs, Bronze, from Teapretn law; 210, 217 


ye! 
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Grave-slab, from Islay, (donation) . .» 996-6 

Graves, Bronze Age, at Camelon, Stirling 
shire, Reporton, .  . 

Gregorson, Mrs B. M. R., elected, : 


- 3 
Grieve, W. Grant, elected, .. Ree | 
Grimspound, Dartmoor, Hat-cirele nt, Peo 
Grory, Place-name,. . . 288 
Grunty Fen, Cambridge, Gold “Armict toned 
with Three Palstaves at, « - 
Gullane, East Lothian, Gold Armlet from 
- Galla Law, . . Se me - . 1M 
Haddingtonshire : are East Lothian. 
Haddo House, Methlick, Aberdeenshire, 
Bronze Age Hoard from, . . « M4 
Hadrian, Coin of, from Traprain Law, oa ae 
Hagg Wood, Foulden, Axe-hammer found 
with Food-vesse] Urns in Cairn at, 
134, 139 
Hainautand Namur, “ Enigmatic” Sterlings 
Of; os 121 
Hainaut, Coins ‘of Joan « Avesien: Count 
ee oy. : es 121 
Halberts, Bronse + 
found in Hoards, Distribution of, . . Ls 
from Baile-nan-Coille, Strath Brora, 
Sutherland, . .  . 127 
ABS OE Sg ae 16, 1s 
. Kingarth, Bate, . : 1237 
.. New Park, New Dachar., q ~ 7 
» Slnie, Edinkillie, . 127-8, 12 
Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, . . «. 0 
Halero:— 
Armsof Family of, .  .« . «. . 4&@18 
Magnus, Seal of, . + +) BH, fin. 313 
Margaret Sinclair or, Armsand Sealof, 11 
Sir Nicol, Armsof, «+. «= « + Si 
William, of Aikers, Sealof,  . - - ail 
Hamilton, Gavin, of Raploche, .  . ASG 
—— John, elected, . » 3 
— —— presents Old Scottish Pistol, < ) ce 
Hammers :— 
Bronze, from Adabrock, Ness, Lewis, 145, 150 
Stone, found in Graves, . . 138-0 
—— found with Cinerary Urn at Cambus- 
barron, . s-9 
—— found in ‘Cist at Cleughhead, Glen- 
bervie, . ie 
——— found with Food- veanel Um in Cairn 
at Glenhead, Doune, . «. « 133, Lv 


—_ found with Cinerary Urns at Largs, 10 

— from Ormiegill, . 130 

—— found with Neolithic Pottery in 
Cairn at Tormore, Arran, .  . . 139 


PAGE 
Hammer-stones from Deuchny Hill Fort, . 306 
Handle, Bone, Carved, from Orchardton 


Tower, (donation) . i il 
Handspun Wool from Shetland, (donation) 13 
Haraldson, John, . 300 


Harlyn Bay, Padstow, Cornwall, Gold 
Lunulew and Flat Bronze Axe from, . LS 
Harness-mounting, Bronze, from Traprain 


7.  vre 
Harris, Warden of Royal Forest of, ee 
—— See alsv Strond. 

Harrison, John, Death of, Pe ae we 4 
———— Obituary Notice of, eee Ne 5 
Hay, A. Mackenzie, elected, - ; 4 
Hayes Common, Kent, Pit-dwelling ai, . 
Hematite Polisher, from Traprain Law, . 2H 


Henrietta, Queen, Silver Loyalty Badge of, 241 
Henry, David, Boxmaster and Clerk of the 


Chapmen of Fife, Ceres, ph, a . Wi 
Heraldry, Norse, in Orkney, . . wT 
Herstal, Coin of Jean L. of Louvain, Signor 

Of, a 122 
High Constables of Calton, Baton ‘Of, (dona. 

tion) . ’ 


High Drammoret ace ¢ Kirkmaiden. 
High Gillespie: see Gillespie, High. 
Highfield, Dingwall, Ross-shire, Bronze Age 


Hoard from, . Mi 
Highlands, West, Gold Poncuuniar Onin 
ment from the, J 1s 


Hill, DrG. F., elected an Honorary Fellow, 70 
Hill of Fortrie: see Fortrie, Hill of, 
Hillhead, Wick, Caithness, Gold amie 





Penannular, from, ; rn 1h 
Hinges, Lron, from Camelon, owe = pw ee 
Hoards, Scottish Bronze Age, e 123 
— —— Lists of Objects gualened to 

Various Periods of, ‘ sue 158-0) 
—__ —— —— Supplementary Note to,. . 38 
—- ——- —— Tables of, . - . 127, UH, M47 
Hobble, Milking, of Ox Hair, from Vallay, 

N. Uist, (donation). . 4 


Hodgson, Victor T., presents Calton High 


Constables’ Baton,. . . + 
Hoe (?), Stone, from Traprain law, ses ene Ot 
Hoile, Dr Henry J., elected, . » VE 
Hones from Traprain Law, . 198, on, we 223 
Honorary Fellowselected, . .  . 170 


Horn, Snuff-mull of, (donation) . . 27 
Horse-shoes, Lron, from Traprain Law, ae 
Houston and Kilallan, Renfrewshire, 
Communion Token of, (donation) . 100 
Howe Hurkis, Place-name, .  . . me 
Howie, Miss A., presents a Snuilf- mull, . ai 


8 
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Hughes, Mrs Edith M. B., elected, . . 3. | Tron, Objects of (eonfd.):— 
Human Remains :— Files, from Traprain Law,. . . 3M, 2H 
from Bronze Age Graves at Camelon, . 245-6 Grate Panel, from South Queensferry, 
» Ferniehill, near Dunfermline, (donation); 2 «os 6 ee 
Tteport on, ‘ al Hinges, from Camelon, . . . . S40 
Tocinerated, from Urns at iow Glenarre: Horse Shoes from Traprain Law, . . 222 
Kirkeolm,. . + Sf. Knives, from Traprain Law, . . 214, 210 
Hungus, King of the Picts: ase Angi. Loops, from Traprain Law, . . « Zld 
Hunter, William W., elected, t Fi io Sickle, Blade of, from Traprain Law, . 34 
— — presents a Dental Key and (Gon: Socket, from Traprain Law, . 214 
munion Tokens, . 171] Spear-head, Socketed, from Trapestn 
Huntiscarth, Orkney, Gold Diss and law, . =. 214 
Amber Necklace from,. .  . =. 18 Spur, lth Centary, frou Traprain L Law, 0 
Huntly, Masterof, .  . . Sword, from Camelon,. .  . . 28 
Hut-circles, Chronological Periods oe. we Re oe ——i(donstion) . i 
— at Grimspound, Dartmoor, . Ta: — Blade of, from tea teaii Law, ; . Sy 
—tn Knockman Wood, aceon ne Toaster, from Ceres, (purchase) Fj . it} 
vation ofa, . a . w a Weapon, Head of Socketed, from Trap- 
——at Muirkirk, A eeahire, i ee em et riin Law,. . - A : : . 2H 
Hyrdmanniston Breviary, Pigments used See olso Rings. 
inpaintingthe, . . + «» «+ 4 | Irvine, Sir Alexander,of Drum, . . . & 
Irving, Willian, : - 200-10, fon. 213 
Inchaffray Abbey, Perthshire, Matrix of Talay, Alexander of,. = . a ate . = 
Sealof,(donation). . . « « FTL | Islay, Argyll :— 
Inches, Edward J.,clected, .  . . . 22 Bronze Age Hoard from, .  . . 14, 10 
Innermessan, Ayrshire, Bronze Trompet Cos Chrem or Foot-plough from, (dona- 
from, . - Je. 100 tion) . ss . 26 
Inseription, Roman, found at Jedburgh, - 3 Head of Cross, Cross- shaft, and Cross- 
— — from NetherCroy, .». +» + L7o-30 slabs from, (donation) . : » = aM-G 
Inshoch, Nairnshire, Bronze Age Hoard Gold Penannular Ornament from, . . 106 
from, « so Seva Grave-slab from, idonnation) . . . 2-8 
Intaglio Pendant af Stuart Period, _ ~~ Peat Saddle from, ; 
Inverarny, Argyll, Communion Token of, Quern-stone and Pot fee ad (dena: 
(donation). . oot SE tion) . - . ae - : . ae 


Inverkelthing, Fife, Standard Ellwand of, 168-0 
Inverkeithney : see Fortrie, Hill of. 


Inverlael, Inverbroom, Ross-shire, Cairn at, fi | 


Inverness-shire; #e¢ Cromdale; Dores; 
Harris: Tochdar, South Uist; Kilmal- 
ie: Leys: Rigg, Skye; Sleat, Point 


of, Skye; Strond, Harris; Vallay, N. 
Vist. 
Inyor-in, Place-name, . ont 
Tochdur, South Vist, In velnceia ain Brvnke 
2 Age Hoard frou, x a + * ‘ Lai 


Treland, Gold Dise from, . o> ae ID 


— Gold Penannuolar Ornaments nese ai8-10 
Tron, Ohjects of :— 
Ball, from Skipness Castle, . . . Si 
Biades, from Treprain Law, . . . G4 


Bullet Moulds, from Alyth, Perthshire, 


(donation). . .« of nari ene 13 


Candicholder, Weaver's, from St 
Andrews, (donntion) . . . |. IR 





Socket-stone from, (donation) . 5 
Zee also Coul; Kildalton; Sunderland : 
Texn, 


Jackslank, Glenbervie, Kincardineshire, 


Bronze Age Hoord from, . . . Mé 
Jackson, 5. Douglas, elected, - 171 
Jacobite Relies, Notes on Stuart J ewollery, 25 
James VIL, Quarter Thistle Merk of, found 
near Marlborough, (purchase)  . - 1 
James, Duke of York, Miniature Ring of,, 28 
Jamieson, Dr J. Boyd, elected, . . . ‘Wil 
Jor, Medieval, from Bandeath, Stirling, 
(donation). . a 


Jedburgh, A Roman Tnscription fcoud ut 
and some Roman Sculptures recently 
presented to the National Museum, . 17% 
Jet jor Shale), Objects of :— 
Bead, from Traprain Law,. . . . 3 
Beads, from Balmashanner, . . 144, 145 
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Jet (or Shale}, Ghjects of (contd.i:— Kilmallle, Lnverness-shire, Gold Armilets 
Block, from Traprain Law, ; au from, . ie ae 
Buttons with V-shaped Perfarations Kilmarnock, Earl of, ‘Bing in memory of, . 2a 
found in Graves, . - + 2, 161 | Kilmartin, Argyll, Communion Token of, 


— from Migdale, Skibo, Sutherland, . 274 
Dises and Ring from Portpatrick, Wig- 
townshire, (donation) . . . . 18 
—from Traprain Law, .  . .. 9 a)2 
Flake, fromido, .  . 
Necklace, from Cist at Melfort, ‘Ane... 12 
Pin-head, from Traprain Law,., . =, - 


ai 


et 
Polisher, fromdo.,  . : hee , oF 
ae 


Ring, fromdo, . . 
Whorl, fromdo,. . = 
Worked Pieces of, from ag: rem _ #12 
Sve ofao Armilets, 
Jowellery, Stuart, Notes on, .  . » 335 
Johnson, J. Bolom, elected Treasurer . 8 
— — fPiretents a Powdertlask, : i) 
Jopp, Peter, elected, x it 
Jug, Earthenware, found containing Coltis 
_ #&t Anchenbart, Ayrshire, 
— Red Earthenware, (donation), 3 : i 


Kascadale, South, Largie Beag, Whiting 
Bay, Arran, Gold Penannular Ring 
sild tobe from Cistat,. . . . #9 
Kavanagh, Lient.-Col. M. BR. Canch-: are 
Canch-Kavanagh. 
Keep or Tower, Skipness Castle, 
200, 274, fn. 270, 2a), gg 
Koeiller, Alexander, elected, . . . a 
elth, Sir William, Charter to, 
lton, Stewartry of Kirkoudbright, 
Bronze Age Hoard from,  . L4i, 151 
Kennedy, John, Deathof, . . .  , 4 
Key, Dental, (donation) . —. . 17 
Kidsdale, near Whithorn, Wigtownshire, 
Cast of Stone Hammer from, (dona- 


tion} . ane pt FI 
Kilarrow, Argyll, Casimnxinkow Token of, 

(donation). . Lo 
Kileonan, Campleltown, Areyil; Bienes 

Age Hoard from, .  . » Dd, 15 
Kildalton, Islay, Argyll, Cross alah from, . SHY 
Kilgraston, Perthshire, Bronze Socketed 

Knife from, .  . » Jen. La 
Kilhern, Wigtownshire, Chambered Cairn 

mh: a ‘ ia 


Kill Holm (Ridholme) Digipwlriee 28, 

Kilkerran, Ayrshire, Bronze Ape Hoard 
from, . Tv. cone ; » « Td, 160 

Killicmacaddicam, Wigtownshire, Cup- 
marks int, . . E Sy Ss sos Oy 
¥OL, LVIL 


idonnathon) . A ; - Pera ieee al 
Kilpatrick, Old, Dumbartonshire, Hone 
tends from Cairn at, . - « LT 
Kilrymont or St Andrews,  . . oy 
Kincardineshire: see Auquliollie: Cle Hth- 
head, Glenbervie; Jacksbank, Glen- 
Bains Kinnell Castle; Nige: Fine. 
dykes; Stonchaven., 


Kindrochit, Place-name, . : - . B23, #7-#8 
— The Royal Castle of, in Mar, . -o oa eS 
— Castle, Charters fram, . . . 8@ 
— Church of, or Chondrochedaly ene E . BT, BA 
Kindrowch,,  . ; : i, 7 jae “6 


See alsa Kindrochit. 
Kingarth, Bute, Bronze Age Hoard from, . 187 
King's Remembrancer, Sir James Adam 
joins Councilas, . 2,6 


| Kingukettle, Fife, Flint Arrow-head, Cal. 


clined, found in Cinerary Urn at, » 1 
Kinleith, Midlothian, Bronze Raxor from,. 15h 


Kinnaird, Glen of, Place-name,  , ul 

Kinnell Castle, Kincardineshire, Bronk 
Armlets from, . : > a 

Klinross-shire; see Briginnds, Fossoway-: 
Shanwell. 

Kirk an’ Killo’ Howe, Place-name, —, Wah 

Kirkcudbright, Hoard of Coins found newr, 12h 


— Stewartry of: see Cree, River: Dran- 
nandow, Minnigaff; Dnimeoltran : 
Glentrool; Kelton; Kirkgunzeon; 
Knockman Wood, Minnigait; Minni- 
gull; Orchardton Tower, 

Kirke, Miss K.J.,Deathof,. . . , 4 

Kirkgunzeon, Kirkeudbright, Bronxe Age 
Hoard from, .  . » Let, 137 

Kirkmaiden, Wigtow Sabine: Gold Penan- 
nilar Ornament from High Drum- 

By ee TCR) oe ice et | 

Kirkness, William, presents Hank of Shet- 
land Wool, and Two Pottery Vessels 
from Orkney, . » df 

Kirkwall, Orkney, Hailies or ballivi of, - i 

— Cross-sinb bearing Arms of Flett [m- 
Paling Tulloch in St Taxes Cathe- 


dml, . “ee ry : » B07 
Klein, Walter G., elected, 4 Tr ee a 
Kneen, Miss Florszice H,, elected, 3 4 
Knife-like Object, Iron, from Teaprain 

Law, . . : | 
Knitechen, Place- ane, ar : . a7 


29 


i 
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Face 
Knives :— 
Bronze :— 
from Auchnacree, Fern, Forfarshire, 
127-8, 1 
. Barnhill, Broughty Ferry, For- 
farshire, F F » 151,18 
. Butterwick, Yorkshire, . . 1 
Collessie, Fife, . «+ . 131, 101 
» Letham Quarry, Perth, 131, 155 
» Skateraw, East Lothian, . 131 
Rronze, Socketed :— 
in Clerk of Penicuik Collection,. fn. 151 
from Campbeltown, Aryl, . Fon. 151 
» Clova, Aberdeenshire, . Jin. 14 
» Falkland, . 3 fan. Lal 
a Forfar, . 147, 1 
» Kilgreston, Perthshire. Jin. 151 


.. Little Crofty, Orkney,. . f.n. 15t 


Quoykea Moss, Orkney, 147, 151 
Bronze, Tanged :- 
from Glentrool, =. ; 1, 157 | 
» Monmore, Killin, . 145, 149 


Flint, from Traprain Law, Sy ere 
Iron, fromdo,, . a4, 219 
Knockman Wood, Minnigaff, Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, Excavation of a Hut- 


elrele in, . , el SE 70 
Knucker Hill, Plave- nme, . 256 
Knugdale, Place-name, . . « an 
Kromerrandeem, Place-name, =. 200) 
Ladyhill Avoch, Ross-shire, Bronze Flat 

Axes from, . 4 . i 
Lamb, Rev, George, alechid: qe pr 
Lamond, Robert, elected, a 1k 


Lanarkshire: see Carmichael; Crawford ; 
Dolphinton; Monkland, Old; South- 
side, Coulter. 

Lapis-lazuli Mines at Badakshan, ee 

Largiebeg, Arran, Gold Pensnnular Armlet 
from, . - « ii, 1 

Largo, Lower, Fife, Gold Tores from, . . 1 

Largs, Ayrshire, Stone Hammer found with 
Cinernry Urnsat, -— .: 130 

Laurie, Principal, on the Piginenta nied in 
painting “ The Rosslyn Missal” in the 
Advocates’ Library, and the Celtic 
Psalter, D. p. 111, 8, in the Library of 
the University of Edinburgh, . . 41 

Law, The: aee Urquhart. 

Lawtield, near Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire, 
Axe-hammer and Cinerary Urn from 
GCairakhe + oo» = = + did ie 


rok 
Lawileld, near Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire, 
Cast of Axe-hammer from, (donation) 207 


Lawmen of Orkney, . # : , 2-2 
Lawson, James, Burgess Ticket of Cupar in 
name of, (donation) . . « 


Lead, Ohjects of, from Traprain law, 1M, 201, 212 
Leadbarn, Peeblesshire, Bronze Sword 


from, . ; . ae. ee 
Leather Bottle, (donation? 7 of ao) 3 
Lee Penny, The, “ is 2 WIE 


Letham Quarry, Perth, Bronze Knife, Bone 
Pins, and Ornament from Cist at, Tl, Lids 

Lewis, Isle of: see Adabrock, Ness; Aird, 
South Dell, Barvas; Galson. 

Leys, near Inverness, Gold Tore from Stone 


Circle at, - las 
Liége, Coins. of Hugnes de Chalon, Bishop 
of, F . ie 


| Lierabol, Sutherland, Frwase ‘Blade satin: » oo 


Lincladen College, Arms of Douglas and 





Maron, - . ; Jn. 0 
Lindisfarne Gospels, ‘Plameita uscd im,  . 43) 
Lindsay, Sir Alesanderde, . . . « 

Jnmesde, . pit) 
Patriek, Dean of Guild of Edinburgh, . wo 
Linlithgowshire: see Queensferry, South. 
Linn, Loch, Orkney Place-name, . ‘ Sh) 
Lion-faced Spout of Pottery, from Traprain 
Law, . + - #16 


Little Crofty : are Crofty, Little. 

—— Lochbroom: see Lochbroom, Little. 

Liangwyllog, Anglesea, Hollow Perforated 
Bronze Ring from,. . a va 1 

Loceard, Sir Symon: ser Lockhart. 

Lochbroom, Little, Ross-shire, Gold Tore 


from, . - 16 
Lochlee Crannog, Ayrshire, Apron: Jike Ob- 

ject made of Moss Fibres from, . LOT 
Lockerlon, Pamsy, «+ = - » « 18 
Lockhart, Sir James, of Lee, . . ~lif-7 
—__ Sir Simon MacDonald, . . . « J 
____ (Loceard), Sir Simon, of Lee, . » + aS 


Lockbeart: see Lockhart. 
Loom: #ee Fringe Loom. 
Loops, Iron, from Traprain Law, . . . 214 


Loos, Colm of Arnould VIII, Countof, . 18 

Louvain, Goin of Jean JT. of, — of 
Herstal, « » 12 

Lovat, Lord, iar in memory ak - . 


Low, D., presents Bullet Moulds,. ay 13 
— reorge M., Death of, F no 4 
Low Glengyre: see Glengyre, Low, 

Lower Largo: aee Largo, Lower. 

Lackenbooth Brooch, Silver, (donntion) . 297 


: INDEX. 
Pate 
Lugtonridge, Ayrshire, Bronze Age Hoard Maomont, Place-mame, . . « « 2 
from, . : ‘un he : M4 | —— Ness of Tenston, Sandwick, Orkney, 
Lanule, Gold :- Tonmali near, . ‘ ‘ " - a 
from Auchentaggert,.  . . . « 168 | Maesdale, Place-name, .  . 
» Forres, . a 183 | Maeshowe, Orkohaugr, si Tie a foe: 


» Harlyn Bay, Padstow, Cornwell, 


found with Flat Bronzer Age, . ii | 


» Southside, Coulter, . x ii 
Laxemtborg, Coin of Henry [V., Count of, ee 
Lyle (Lyll), Robert, of Duchal, . . . 
Lyon (Lyoune), Master John, 4 ee St 
— Hev. W.T., Death of, . i) tee 4 
Lyoune, John: see Lyon, 


M‘Callum, Rev. Duncan, of Duirinish, . Be 
M*Cormick, Andrew, presents Dises nnd 
part of Ring of Shale from Portpat- 

rick, . “ : 13 
Macdonald, Dr George, on a ae af Goins 
found at Anchenbart, in the Parish of 

Galston, Ayrshire, . : - so 
_— OO a Roman Enacrintion. as abt 
Jedburgh, and some Roman Seulptores 


recently presented to the WMNatlonal 
Misetin, "I Bo el Lo 
— Miss J. OG, C, presents it Leather 
Bottle, .« « + _ 2 
MacFergus, Anus, King of the Picts, . Bre 


Maokechnie, Robert G.5., clected, . . 46 


Mackenzie, A. Marshall, LL.D., Decree 
elected, . : : ; it 
= James, presents a Yani: “MEST, s oad 
—dlohn T., . k a 
Mackichan, Miss Maange wane Com- 
munion Tokens, . . 110 


Mackie, David C., presents an Goxokuent 
Form of Elgin Corps of Volunteers, . he 
Mackintosh, Rev. RoSmith, elected, .  . a 
Maclagan, Miss Morag, elected, . 2. 46 
M' Laren, Thomas, elected, . % ss . a, 
ish 


MacLenl, Duncan, elected,  . ; 1 
— Fred. T., on the Duirinish Socmnvinton 

UPS, .  « ‘ ~ « 2S 
M'‘Leod, Rev, amelie E., elected, i . 24 
MacLeod, Sir Roderick, of Talisker, Ses 
—— — = AS of, eo . * . 7 7 bla I| 
— Sir Rory Mor, of Dunvegan, .  . Sen 1 
Macmath, William, Death of, ; | 
Macmillan, Sergeant-Major Janes, Medals 

bequenthed hy, ae 12 


AM‘ Pherson, James, presents 0 Pewter Gams 
munion Cup and a Weaver's Candle- 
stick, * Lt » a * Li * - 172 





— Place-name, - a Hy ee 

Maecslee, Place-name, : * : . : 

Maesquoy, Place-name, .  . 

Macstaing, Place-name, . 

Maeswell, Place-name, . 5 

Magdalen Bridge, Midlothian, Bronke Blade 
from, . ‘ # 

Marnusson or Matson. Avine of, 
Magnus Cathedmil, 

=-dJohn, . 2 . - i 
— — Beal of, ~ - 
Maidens, The, Culzean, ‘Ayratiire: Bronze 


= st 


5 syueEnEN wi & 
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Flat Axes anid Armlet from, . . La7-8, 130 
Muaisery, Mount, Place-name, : . oo 
Muaizer or Mnisouer, Place-naine, . “With 


Maleola Canmore, Kindrochit Castle sald 


tobe boilt by.  . a, Bhi 
—— George, presents Panel of Grate, 4fi 
Maleolmson (Maleomesone), John, Hh 


Malta, Neolithic and Bronze Age Pottery 
Fragments and half of a Stone Whorl 


from, idonmation) . Il 
Mainns-Hole, Place-name,  . a 
Mamiskala, Place-nume,. . . . of 
Mamoy's Delph, Plice-name, Z . el 
Mamro, Place-nanie, F ri . mt 
Man, Old, of Hoy, Place- atareah: e & Se Be 
Manafinyic, Place-name,. . . . . S0-] 
Manoneehan, Place-name, »  » » Se 
Manclett, Place-name, . 5 ; » Bil 
Manmogila, Place-name, . f : 1 
Mann, Ludovic M., on Diseoveries in North: 

Western Wigtownshire, . . . & 

— —on Bronze Age Gold Oriaments 
found in Arran and Wigtownshire, 

with Sogyestions as to the Method of 

their Use, . * » 214 
— — presents Cast of Mould for Flanged 

Bronze Axes, . Ll 
— — prevents Crste ot. Stone he 

hammers and Hammers, . 257 
Manuscripts, Pigments used in Iurnine- 

tion of Early, . 4 * 4) 
Mar, Isobella, Countess of: ser Douglas and 

Mar. 

— Alexander Stewart, Earlof, .  . 1, @4 
— Duncan, Earl of, Gift of Kindrochit 

Choreh by, 7 a 4 4 7 = Ba 

|} ——John Erskine, Earlof, . . . . 


ie 
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Fane 
Mar, Thomas, last Earlof, . - -. = ™ 
— Earldom of, : >» « ie 
— Earls af, Kindrochit Caxtle Inhabited 

by, Ha 
Marous, Mill ot Forfarshire, Bead fon 

Cinerary Urnoat, . - » 1§1-2 
Marlarior, Place-name, . . 
Marlborough, Wilts, Quarter ‘Thistle Merk 

of James VI. found near, (purchase). 4 
Marnoch, Banffshire, Stone Mould for 

Bronze Armilet from, . « 1h 
Marnock, Gilbert, Lord of the Chapman in 

Fife and Kinross, .  . eek 1s 
Marshall, ©. Hay,elected, . .» - = 
Martin, George M., elected, .  . a 
Marwick, Hugh, on Celtic Place-names in 

Orkney, . 251 
Matrix of Seal of Tichafivacy Abbey, (dons 

tion} . lil 
Maxwell, John, fourth “Lord, a Cas 

laverock Custle, . 40 


— Sir Robert, Caerlaverock Castle builtby, at 

— Robert, fifth Lord, and Capierst 
Castle, . 

— =—— a Nithsdale, Earl of. 

Mayerne, De, Recipe for Green Pigment by, 44 

Measures: see Ell gauge; Ellwands; Yard- 


Measures, 
Medals of the Beggars’ Benison Club, (dono- 

thom) . a a 
— = Militury, Baqnest by SirgeantMajor 

James Macmillanof, . 12 | 
Meiklerigg, Stenton, Enst Lothian, Whet- 

stone from,  . ul 
Melfort, Argyll, Bronze Armict cnt ‘with 

Jet Necklace at, . “ : ji . a 
Mell, PFlace-name, .- ee.) | 
Melrose Abbey, Waterpot, Medisval, fren, 

(donation). is ‘ aT 


Mentelth, Earl of, Lord of Bk iprits Castle, oa1—2 
Mentone, Paleolithle Implements nnd 
Flakes from Hoches ahigit idonn- 
Hon). = = -. wT 
Menzies, Alan L., elected, : 40 
Merk, Quarter Thistle, of James V1. found 
near Mariborough, (purchase) .  . 
Midlothian: ace Boghall, Glencorse ; Bow 
Castle: Cockpen; Crichton; Gogar 
House; Gourlaw; Kinleith; Mag- 
dalen Bridge; Ratho; Slateford. 
Migdale, Skibo, Sutherland, Bronze Age 
Hoard from, . . «  18T-8, Ti-3 
Milking Hobble, Ox Hair, from Vallay, 
North Uist, (donation). - - - iW 








Fauik 
Mill of Mareus: see Marcus, Mill of. 
Millar-Bowman, George, of Logie, - 167 
Millfield, Kent, Pit-dwelling and Neolithic 
Flint Objects at, .. : 
Milne, Rev, A. A., sh on Fasaeane Fire- 
marks, . : om : 4 
_— George, elected,. . 
Milton-next-Sittinghourne, Ke nt, Pit-d: well- 
ing with Neolithic Flint Objects and 
Pottery mt, + 


ee 2 


w 


| Minnigaff, Stewartry of Kirkeudbright, 


Arms of Brass said to have been 
found in the Parish of, . ; a] 
— Report on the Excavation of (1) a 
Long Segmented Chambered Cairn, (2) 

a Bronze Age Cairn, and (4) a Hut- 
circle inthe Parishof,. . . . & 

— Sre ofan Drannandow. 

“Missal, The Rosslyn,” tne need in 





palnting, . = 43 
Mitehel: aee Mitchell. 
Mitchell, Liewt.Col. J, M.,elected, .  . 5 
— Mitchel), John, Pistol, Brass, made 

iy, (donation) . : i i j ; 1a 
——Stephen,elected, . . - + + 22 
Mochrum: see Elrig. . 
Moffat, Muirhead, presents a Bronze Pin 

from Dunkeld, - ‘ ll 

| Monichi: ate Eglis Monichti, Monifieth. 

Monifieth, Forfarshire, Eglis Moniechti, in 

Parish of, . * Bi 
Monikie, Forfarshire, Gold Mounting found 

with Urn ab, . x Ll, 162 
Monkland, Old, Tanmkenite Bronze 5ooe = 

keted Axe from, (purchase). . . 4 
Monumore, Killin, Perthshire, Bronze Age 

Hoard from, . . - «+ + MA, 40 
Montrose, Forfarshire, Beggar's Badge of, 

(purchase) 14 
Monymusk, Priory of Kindrochit Chureh 

ifted to, . 4 z 3, were whe, 
Moray, Earl of, Charter to, - Ba 


Morayshire: see Auchtertyre ; ‘Gallerie 
Findhorn; Forres; Orton; Slnle; 
Urquhart, 

Morison, Rev, Roderick, of Kintail, . . 

Morris, Professor H. Carlton 5., elected, a 

Morrison, John, presents Collection of 
Objects from a Kitchen Midden near 


Galson, * . * a 12 
Moartarin, from Trapeain Taw, » 2, 306, 216 
Mortars, Stone, from Deuchny Hill 

Bitte et) we ale is : . a, 506 
—_— — from Skipness Castle, . . «. SST 
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Aloe s— 


Apron-like Object made of Fibres of, 
from Crim near Corsewall, eros 


shilre,. « Ly 
— — — from Tonhiles Crannog, Ayr: 

shire, . i » OF 
Basket-like Object niade of Fibres of, 

from Newstend, =. : face wt “MT 


Moulds s— 
Clay, from Traprain law,. .  . 
Stone :— 

for Bronze Acmlet, ete., from Mar- 
noch, Banffshire, by Wey nic) Wesel 
Crusic, from Islay, idonntion) . . 2 

found at Deorsel, Alford, Aberdeen- 
ahire, .  . «1 4 Al 

from Dinsapie, Arthur's Seak, idenx- 
tion) =. 7 ‘ a . Fi Li 


15s, 24 





» TraprminLaw, . . «. 186, 197 
— for Flanged Bronze Axes, Low Glen- 
“gyre, Kirkeolm, . =. . - 18, 105 
Castofdo.,, (donation) . . . . tl 
— Flat Bronze Axes, . : , Te 
— Palstaves, from Eildon Geen: : » Le 
— —— from Glengyre, . : : ; » be 
—— , Orkney, . 142 
— Pilgrims’ Badges ond Ring broveben: 
from North Berwick, (donation). . 110 
ity 
See alse Bullet Moulds, > 
Monntings :— 
Brass, Inlaid with Seotch Pebbles, (dona- 
. tion) . “esha 7 , me 


Bronze, from Grosvenor Crescent, Edin- 


burgh, : isd 


Gold, found with Urn nt Monikie, For- 
farshire, . . ere 131, 102 
—from Shaw Hill, Cairiamiir: = . Lies 

Mousa, Broch of, Shetland, Fragments of 


Hand-made Pottery from, (donation) 297 | 


Muirileld, Enst Lothian, Pigmy Flint from, 
fon. 190 
Muirkirk, Ayrshire, Hut-cirele at, “ Te 
— —— Massive late-Celtic Finger-ring of 
Bronze, found on Wardlaw Cairn, 


(donation).  . 7 ; it 
Mull: se¢ Callachally, Gleufores, 
Munro, Rev. W.M.,Deathof, .  . . 4 
Munt, Place-name, . : : * . oot 


Muntlye, Place-name, . - - = « Sil 
Murray, Captain H. W.,, presents Palmo- 
lithic Implements and Flakes, and « 
Silver Ring- brooch, : : ; » ST 
Murrayfield, see Edinburgh, 





541 


rate 


Nairnshire, Bronze Flat Axes from, . [0-7T, 320 


Solroshire: ace Borevon, near Cawdor: 
Cawdor; Inshoch, 
Namur, Coins of Gui de Danplerre, Count 





of, 121 
—* Enigmatic” Steriings of Hainaut and, 121 
Neck Slides of Stuart Period, . i 
Necklace made from “ Watch-cocks,” 

(donation). a7 

— Amber, from Hicker Griter! 162 
— Jet, from Cist at Melfort, Argyll, . 132 
— Memorial, of Stuart Period, . ; . oo 
Necklet, Diamond, of Stuart Period, .  . 238 
Necklets, BHronxe, from Brees of Gight, 

Aberdeenshire, . Lay, La 
Nelson, Mra A. Eelected, .  .  .  . I 
— — exhibits an leonographical Ring, . GH 
— Dr Philip, elected, : : Vi 
Nether Croy: see Croy, Nether. 

New far, Frederick, Arms and Senl of, . ue 
New Fark, New Machar, oarscceoecns 

Bronze Age Hoard from, . . 7 
Newstead, Roxburghshire, Ohject resem- 

bling « Basket made of Moss Fibres 

from, . P wy 
Nige, Kinoardineéhire. Beganr’s Badge of, 

ipurchmse}.  . 14 
Nithsdale, Elizabeth Rearinoint, ‘Consitains 

of, Armorial Shield of, 5 : 40 
— Robert Maxwell, first Earl of, nal 

Caerlavernck Castle, . . » he, 40 
Nockan, Place-name, : ; - 2 
Kodule, Flint, from Traproain es ans 
Norse Heraldry in Orkney, ani 
North Berwick, East Lothian, Stone Mould 

for Pilgrims’ Badges ond Ting: 

brooches from, (donation) . ilu 
North British Railway Company preset 

Objects from Camelon, . 110, 171 
Notman, John, Death of, : 4 

— Ohitunry Notice of, a 
Nottinghim, teonographical Gold Ring 
found mt, aM. 
Oban, Argyll, Stone Axe-lammer from, 19 
Ochiltree, Place-nnme, . aM 
Ochre, Yellow, Piece of Worked, froen 

Traprain Law, . : LOT 
Office of Works: ate Works, HL. M. "Office ofl. 
Ogam-inseribed Stone at Augubhollie, Kin- 

cardineshine, . . oa! ee 


Old Kilpatrick : see Eillpatcick, Old. 
Old Monkland: see Monkland, Old. 
Old Windymains: see Windymains, Old, 


= 


nr 
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Oldreve, W.T., Deathof, .  . = x 4 
— — Obituary Notice of, : : ib 
Oliphant, Ebeneser, Goldsmith, Ring by; . 22 
Qreas (of Ptolemy), Place-name, .  .  . 22 
Orchardton Tower, Stewartry of Kirk- 

endbright, Objects found at, (donn- 

thom) . 1 é ~—4 i 
Ord, Wester: are Wester Ord. 
Ork, Ness of, Place-nime, . 4 be Led 
Orknagnbel, Place-name, i ee ‘ ana 
Orkney, Celtic Place-nanies in, 251 
— Lawmen of, : : Sie—i 


— Mould for Bronze Palstave from, = « #42 
—— Norse Heraldryin, . .  .- - 
— Pince-name, “ 
— Two Pottery Veasela trom: idonation}. 1 
— are Crofty, Little, St Andrews; Huntis- 
carth; Kirkwall; Maemont; Quoyken 
Moss, St Andrews; Skaill, Bay of. 
Ormidale, Brodick, Arran, Gold Armlet - 
from, . . Ih 
—— — Perannilar: Ornkesente from: 10-2 
Ormiegill, Caithness, Stone Hammer found 


* . 


inCairnat, .  . i 130 
Ornament or Clasp, Bronze, from 'Tenprain 

law, .  . ith 
Orton, Morayshire, ‘Gold Rar-rings ‘thoes 

Cistat, . . «> PRES, 12 


“Otter or BHowver Tapa.” On the Method 
Employed in using the so-called, » 48 
Overshill, Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire, Gold 


Tore from, : j= & o= 
Ower, Charles, Death oF: F 4 
Oykel. Kyle of, Sotherinnd. Bronxe Anvil 

frown, . * . es » Le 
Packman's Yord-measure, idonation). . 71 
Paidley Abbey, St Columbia's Chapel, 

Skipness, a Powession of, . . 2h), oe 
Palstaves: see Axes, Bronze Flanged, and 

Palstaves, 

Paplale, Place-name, - 4 a i . Se 
Paplay, Family of. - af 20 Mike ~ « oo 
—Peterr,. . .» em! ge nD 
Papley, Place-nanie, 3 _ = 7 itt 
Paterson, George D., elected... 2 
Pearson, Rev, A. F. Scott, elected, 171 
— John, Bailie of Kirkwall, . res a) 
Peat Saddle, Wooden, from Islay, (dona- 

tion) . ou 
Pebble, Perforated, ‘thot Glenluce Sands 

(donation). «©. + «© « 12 
Peebles, Master Johnof,. .  « Fa] 


INDEX. 


race 

Peeblesshire; see Cairnhill, Easter; Cairns- 
mule: Leadbarn; Stobo. 

Peeno, Burn of, Place-name, . F . oo» 4 

Peiree, Miss Norma L., elected, .  .  . a 

Pellets, Gold, from Shaw Hill, Cairns- 
muir, a te . « I 

Pendant, Intaglio, of Stumrt Period, = 20 

— Slate, from Seggiecrook, Kennethmont, 158 

Pendants, Clay, fromdo., . 156 

Penninghame, Wigtownshire, Gold "Pen- 

| annular Armiect from, .  . - ~ 164 

Penny, The Lee, é =e fo oo a 

Pentland Firth, Place-name,. . .. ont 

Perth :— 

Axe of Copper from, 125 
Bronze Knife, Bone Pins, and Granment 

from Cist at Letham Quarry, : » dui 
See alee Willinmaton, 

Perthshire: see Abernethy; Alyth; Castle 
Menzies: Clunie; Deuchny Hill; 
Downe: Druidstone Park, Errol; 
Dunkeld ; Dunsinane Hill; Forteviot ; 
Glenhead, Doune; Inchaffray Abbey ; 
Kilgraston; Monmore, Killin; Ran- 
noch, Moor of ; Shieldhill, Muckhart; 
Woodhead of Garvocks. 

Peterborough, Northamptonshire, — Pit- 
dwellings at, . ri 


Pewter Communion Cup af "East of Fife 
Associate Congregation, (donation) . 172 

Phial,” Glass, from Orchardton Tower, 
(domation}s ce ce ce el elCUcel CU 


Pickioquor, Place-name,. . ary, 
Pigments, The, used in Painting The 
Rosslyn Missal” in the Advocates’ 
Library, and the Celtle Psalter, D, 
p. LO, 8, in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, .  . 4 
—used in Bryaintine and early: Celtic 
Manuscripts, . . « « « « 4g 
Pigmy Flinta :— 
from Muirield, East Lothian, Jn. 198 
«s Treprain Law, . La 
Pilgrims’ Badges, Stone Mould for, trom 
North Berwick, (donation) . : » Did 
Pin-heads, Jet, from Traprain Law, 106, 206, 210 
Pin-like Bone Object from Foulford, Bantf- 
Shires ei eG fel Ss = cx “ST 
Pinguoy, Place-nome, ,  . : . ory 
Pins :— 
Hone :— 
found near Galson, Horve, Lewis, 
idonation) . = a 5 12 
from Letham Quarry, Perth, - 1a, 155 


INDEX. 


PAGE 
Pins (conde. i: 
Bronze :— 
from Dunkeld, Perthshire, (donation) 11 
» Edinburgh (Grosvenor Crescent), 


145, 1 
e ‘Glentrool, ; i.e « JH 11 
» Point of Sleat, Skye, . 145, 150 
Traprain Law, Toh, 206, 217, 225 
Vthsle, Tarves, . - » 147, Lal 
Silv a from Traprain Law, eek a 
Pipe, Tobacco, Head of, from Grotanditon 
Tower, (donation) . r | 
Pistol, by Jo. Mitchel, of Brass. (domation}. 13 
Pitchers, Medieval, from Bandeath, 
Stirling, (donation), =. -  « Sat 
Pit-dwellings :— 
with Neolithic Flint Objects at ans 
Commean, Kent, 4 5 a ‘ Ta 
—-_ —rabt Millfield, Kent, - : Ta 
: — — and Pottery at Alilton-next- 
Sittingbourne, Kent, . F oy MEE! 
at Peterborough, arthainptonshirs. . of 
at Stoneykirk, Wigtownshire,. . Ta 
Pitdonlzie, <Auchterless, Abavieenshive: 
Bead of Vitreous Poste from, . » 2 
Fittaquey, Place-name, .« i 3 ‘ . Se 
Place-names, Celtic, in Orkney, . .§ . Zl 


Plate, Bronze, Perforated, from Glentrool, = U4 
Playing-men :- 

Coprolite, from Traprain Law, . - » 214 

of Samian Ware, from do., o 4) Ue eee, 

Stone, from do., . » «+ (07, 2M, 244 
Plough, Foot, or Cos Chrom, from Islay, 

idonation!.  « me ai Fi 

— Weorlen, from Islay, ‘(donations * 
Polishers :- 

Hematite, from ee Law, te + 

Jet, fromdo,,  . 

Stone, fromdo, . .« 1, eh, 21-14, z19, #22 
Pontith, Place-name, . . aH 


TT Es 


Poolewe, Ross: shiva Hronne Age Hoan feck: 143-4 | 


Portpatrick, Wigtownshire, Dise and Ring 

of Shale from, idonation) : = 

Pot, Clay, from Bac Mhic Connain, Vallay, 

(dlormtiorn. a ‘ : . 10 

Pot-lid, Stone, from Trapeain Law, ; « 3 

Potter's Mark—of Gatus—fromdo, .  . 26 
Pottery, Fragments of — 

Native? 

from Broch of Mousa, donation) . 7 

, Galson, Borve, Lewis, (donation) 12 

. Glenluce Sands, (donation). . 12 

» TraprainLaw, . - 197, 206, 20 

» Whitefarland, Arran, . 5 . aia 


Ee 


Quoypettice, Place-name, . 


Fe 
Pottery, Fragments of (confd.): 
Neolithic and Bronze Age, from Malta, 
(donation); «= = = © « «/ 
Roman :— 
from Traprain Law, 17, 2M, 220 
Rhenish,fromdo.,. . . « «| 2 
See ofeo Somian Ware. 


Pottery, Objects of:- 
Bellarmine, from Orkney, (dona- 
tlon) . : 13 
Bowl or Urn, ficial Canteton: (dana, 
tion) = g . bdo 


Jar and Pitchers, Medieval, — 

Bandeath, Stirling, (donation) 206 
Jug, (donation) "i : 11 
— Medixeval, ioand containing Colne 

at Auchenbart, Darvel, Ayratire, 

incquired through the K. and 

L.'T.F). er 47, 120, 122 
— Stonewure, from Orkney idonn- 

tlom) =. ® 14 
Lion-faced Spout of x Daversoein: 

or Mortarium, from Traprain 

Law, . i 210 
Pot, Clay, ‘inn “Bac Mhic Con- 

nain, Vallay, North Uist, (dona- 

tion) . 11 
Vessel, Clay, iron Tonderghie, w lees 


townshire, . i oa 27, 1 
Waterpot, Medieval, from Melrose 
Abbey, (donation) . Sai-7 
See alae Whorla; Urns. 
Pounders, from Traprain Law, 1oe, a 


Powder-flask, Copper, (donation) . << ie 
Powder-horn of Ox Horn, Engraved, (dona- 

tion) . . 172 
Pretender, The, Neck Slide with Hair mid 


Initials of, One = pas 
Psalter, The Celtic, The Pigmonta nsad in 
painting, in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, . : : AL, 4 
Pollan, Place-name,.  . a 
Pump-tree, from Skipness Castle, . sey 
Queensferry, South, Linlithgowshire, Grate 
Panel from, (donation).  . . 4 
Querns :— 
from Islay, (donation). —. 2 Se 
eo okipness Castle, . 237 


. Traprain Law, 181, 188-0, 19, 08 
Quoykea Moss, St Andrews, Orkney, Bronze 
Age Hourd from, . 146, 151 


cI] * 


ms 


d44 
Fleck 
Radiolurian Chert: aer Chert, 
Raedykes, near Stonehaven, Kincardine- 
Shire, sinallCairnsat, . . . . W-8 
— Stone Circles at, . ; 5 i i a0 
Ramrinr, Place-name, . 

Ramény, Caopinin Iain, of Kildalion, tee 
sents Sculptured Stones, ete., from 
Rankine, Professor Sir John, Death of, 4 

Fannoch, Moor of, Perthahire, Gold Tore 
from, . + Fa ~ 10 
Rapier- Blades, Paenbe: — 
found in River Cree, Senay of Kirk- 
codbright, ar ions eee": 
from Drumeoltran, .  . » 4, 7 
Point of, from Doddingston Lach, 
Edinburgh, . . . % la, 15] 
from Glentrool, . F : : « Ls, 7 
» Kirkpunzeon, . ~ , 1S7 
Ratho, Midlothian, Bronze Armlet from, 130 
Razors, Bronze :— 
from Adabrock, Ness, Lewis, 44h, LE, 1 
» Bowerhouses, Dunbar, . 146, 150, 152 


» Braes of Gight, Aberdeenshire, 146, 151-2 


» Cullerne, Findhorn, . . . J44, 150 
» Glentrool, . > EM, 137, 151 
» Elnlelth, Midlothian, See ee 
» Quoykea Moss, St Andrews,Orkney, 
Li, 151 
Rea, Alexander, Desthof, 2. . .  . $ 
Redpath, James, Bailie of Kirkwall, Jin. 00 


Regulns, St, Legend concerning, . . . SB-7 
Rehill, Premnay, Aberdeenshire, Bronze 
Age Hoard from, . . 4a 
Reid, Thomas, on The Lee Peary: =) 
Rendall, Henry, Lawman, . a1 
— ot Breck, William, Arms and Seal of. a2 
Renfrew, Bronxe Age Hoard found in 
River Clyde near, .  . 148 
Henfrewshire: see Burntshields ; Gavel 
Moss, Lochwinnoch; Lawileld, Kil- 
macolmn ; Palsley Abbey, : 
Renton, Chapel: see Chapel Renton, 
Rhenish Pottery, Fragment of, from Sn 
miniaw,;) . . = Ts oa | 
Hinghuil, Saint, ; a7 
Richanison, James &., presents it Mould for 
Pilgrims’ Badges, . no 


— — — Objects from Glenkuce Sands: 12 


— —- — a Powder-horn, . We 

— John, elected, Iv 

Ridholme, Island of; are Kili Holm. 

Rigg, Skye, Inverness-shire, Bronze a 
Hoard from, . . . . 1s 


INDEX. 


VA0E 
Rinansey, Place-name, . ogi 
Ring-brooches : see Brooches, "Ring. 
Rings :— 


Bone, from Cist at Broomend, Inverurie, 1-7 
— —— —— at Clinterty, Kinellar, 16 
Brass, from Orchardton Tower,(donation) 11 
Bronze :— 
from Balmashonner, » ae 
» Braces of Gight, AGeedamnabhite: 147, 161 
» Edinburgh (Grosvenor Creseent), 


145, Lal 

« Kelton, Stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright, . : : : +» Li, 1 
ao Podewe SO  6CU> UP 
» Traprain Law, . gy ae 
»  Weater Ord, Invergordon, 145, 150 


Hollow, Perforated, from Lilangwyl- 
log, Anglesen, Jen, 1 
— — from Traprnin Dawe = « 1 
— — from Trillick, Co. Tyrone, fn. 108 
Semi-tobular, front Tnshoch Fronse 
Age Hoard,. —. - » 6) 140 
—- from Sicmors Killin, & 146, 1-50 
Iron, from Orehardton Tower, (dona- 
tion) . : : - “ F i 


det, from Traprain caw. ae 
Tin, Fragments of, from Auchteriyre 
Bronze Age Hoard, 145, 140) 
Rings, Finger :— 
Bronze :— 
from Tentamuir, Fife, (donation) 1 
» ‘ItaprainTaw, . . . ., #10 
Late-Celtic, from Wardlaw Cairn, 
Muirkirk, Ayrshire, (donation)  . 13 
Gold :— 
leonographical, from Nottingham, ©. 204 
Penannular, from Gleninece, F a6 
— from Gogar House, Constorphine 417 
—  , ITreland,.. S16 
— ., South Kascadale, vein! . SB 
— , WestofSeotland.  . . oy 
— » Whiteforland, Arran, . 45 
Memorial -— i 
ofCharlesT., . . . eo eae 
of Charles IT., Be eae 
of Followers of Puinnk Charles Bawa 
Stuart, . ra 
with Miniature of Prin noe Henry Stuart, pas | 
— —— of James, Duke of York, . Pir 
of time of William and Mary, .  . Bah 


Ring-eairns surrounded by Stone Circles fei 
Kincardineshire and Aberdeenshire,. 27 

— t Raedykes, near Stonehaven, Kin- 
cardineshire, a aber 
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FACE 
Ringan, Saint, Rinansey or N. Ronaldsay 

naimedafter, .  . . SS 
Ritchie, G. Deans, presents hyvow: head of 

Radlolarian Chert, . 12 
—— James, on Stone Circles at aedy kee: 

near Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, . 
— Dr James, presents Worked Horn of 

Red Deer,. . s- 4» Kl 
Robertson, A. Maclaren, sleoted, 7 ees oe 
Rochester MS, in the Advocntes’ Libmry, . Le 
Hod :— 


Bronze : 


from Traprain Law, é . 
»  Weater Ord, Satencardon: : 145, 150 
Lead, from TraprainLaw,. . . . 212 
Rogart, Sutherland, Bronze Blade from, Li 
Rolloc, Hobert,. © .« «© «» ¢ eT] 
Roman Remains :— 
Insoription found at Jedburgh, : . id 
Sculptures from NetherCroy,. . . ITT 
Sword from Grave at Camelon, z . 24a 
HRomanes, Charles 5,, Death of, 4 
Obltusry Notice of, .  . . = « ii 
Ronaldsay, W., Rinansey, Sage name 
for, . - Sel 
Rondel or Bottle Stamp from Fortruse. 
idonation).  . ay 
Roscommon, Gold Pinisinniar Grosinanit 
frou, a . = ' 4 * # 414 
Roseness, Place-name, . Bs 


Rosskeen, Ross-shire, Stone Monlds froma . ie 

“Rosslyn Missal,” Pigments used in Paint- 
ing the, . i a : Le 

®ltoss-shire: ace Adabrvek, Nass Lewis ; 

Aird, South Dell, Barvas, Lewis; 
Dalmore, Alness; Dingwall; Edder- 
toun; Fortrose; Fyrish, Evanton; 
Galson, Borve, Lewis; Highfield, 
Dingwall; Inverlael, [nverbroom ; 
Ladyhill, Avoch; Lochbroom, Little ; 
Poolewe; Rosskeen; Wester Ond, 
Tnvergordon. 

Rostle Bank, Deuchny Hill,". . . . 30H 

Rothie- Norman, Aberdeenshire, Amber 
Beads found with Jet’ Necklace ond 
Urnat, . Lav 

Hoxburghshire: sce Eildon Camp; Eildon 
Hills: Jedburgh: Melrose Abbey: 
Newstead: Yetholm. 


Rubislaw, Lands of, Aberdeenshire, . . 

Rudstone, Yorkshire, Whetstone from 
Barrow at, F; ° : i 5 » Md 

“Ruskin Bible,” Pigments used in paint 
frie te ies See 


racn 
Rutherford, Arms of Family of, chet 
on Powder-horn, .  . . 
John, Powder-horn of,  . - ; . 12 
Saddle, Peat, Wooden, from pad idona- 
tinn) . F Pes 
St Andrews, Fife, Dias domi: nt, i” es 
Bronze Blade from, . : : . ot 
Weavers Candleholder from, 
idonntion). ; ‘ . - ~ . It 
formerly known as Kilrymont. . . 7 
— William, Bishop of, . - 38 ze » 
St Brendan's Chapel, Skipness, . . . 28-2 
St Columba's Chapel,do., . . . 0, Se 
St Magnus Cathedral: see Kirkwall, 
St Ninian's, Stirlingshire, Communion 
Token of, (donation) . ie 
St Vigeans, Forfarshire, Gold Armilets from 
Gallow Hill, . ‘s 14 
Saints, Celtic, Names of, in Orkney Place. 
nAMmes, 5 4 » Bh 
Salln, Dr Herahard. elected an onovars 
Fellawyi os oa 4 aaewaW in SET 
| Samian Ware 
Fragments of, from Traprain Law, 
(oy, 2 a en 
Playing-men of, from ide, . » : . 216 
Saw, Flint, fromdo, . .. . « . Te 
— Stone, from ddo., ; 4 : * : He 
Scablard Tips: ae Chapes. 
Scollay, David, Bailie of Kirkwall, jin. 2D 
Seotland, North of, Gold Penannular Armlet 
found in, . . F . I, 1 
— West of, Bronze Age Hoard from, 144, 15] 
— -_— (old Penannulor Ringand Armlets 
from, . é Pe + i ‘ F . ai 
Scott, DrG. Waugh, elected,. . . . 3 
— Sir James, presents Collection from 
Tentamulr, ane : Cr ~ « Ie 
— Keith, 5. M., elected, . 46 
Scott-Moncrieff, Robert, Obituary Notice ah 108 
Beottish Bronze Age Hoards, . i > Ts 
— — —- Supplementary Note to, . . « oO 
Scraper and Splinters of Flint from Low 
Glengyre, Kirkeolm . . .  . @ 
— from Traprain Law, . - > « Ii, i 
Seals: 
of Alexander, Duke of Albany,idonation) 171 
of Flett, Kolbein,,. . . . . . #0 
of Halero, Magnns, . . . SIL fm. 318 
— Margaret Sinclair or, . : : » ail 
— William, of Alkera. . . . . SD 
of Magnusson, John, . . « 10, la 
of Newfar, Frederick,. =. == 


= wan 


S46 INDEX. 
rank Pack 
Seals (eomtel, ):— Slateford, Midlothian, Gold Armlet from, 145, 16 
of Rendall, William, of Hreck,, . «. #12 | Sleat, Point of, Skye, Inverness-shire, 
of Thurgilsson, William, . . : 11-12 Bronze Age Howrl from, 44, 15d), a 
Matrixof, of Inchaffray Abbey,(donation) 171 | Sling-stones from Traprain Law, 107, 304, 214, 222 
Segviecrook, Rennethmont, Aberdeenshire, Sluie, Morayshire, Bronze Flat Axes and 
Cinerury Urns, Slate Pendant, Bone Halbertfrom,. . « . ~ 1-8, 1 
Bead, and Pendants of Clay from, . I | Smeall,T. Y..eleeted, 2... kl 
Severus, Gains Quintius, ‘“ »  « WS | Smith, Campbell, elected, : 2 1 
Sgiohanis (Colonsay), Pilace-name, fn. 28 | — David, presents Spectacles at Tir, - 
Shale: are Jet. — Samuel, presents oo Lock of Dr 
Shanwell, Rinross-shire, Bronze Blade from, it Chalmers’s Hair, . = 2 Il 
Sharp, Andrew, on Stuart Jewellery, . 25 | — Willlam J., elected, . pr 
Shiarpening-stones, from Traprain Law, Souf-mall, Horn, (donathon) . 1 ai 
BE, 214, 210 | Socket, Dron, from Traproain Law, 1 214 
Shaw Hill: see Calrnsmuir, | Socket-stone, from Islay, (donation) pal 
Shetland: are Mousa, Broch of; Unset. | South Kasendale: see Kaseadale, South. 
Shieldhill, Muckhart, Perthshire, Gold — Queensferry : are Queensferry, South, 
Artnlets from, ah en 5 : | Southend, Kintyre, Argyll, Stone Axes anid 
Shields, Bronze :— Socketed Bronze Axe from, . . 1 
from Auchmaleddic, New Deer, 4 Sonthside, Conlter, Lanarkshire, Gold 
» Lugtonridge, Ayrshire, 16 Lunule from,. . 13 
we Xetholm, 146) Speor-heads, Bronze :- 
Shonn, Argyll, Bronze tt Hourd Peo, 14a from Adabrock, Ness, Lowis, . » 4: 150 
Shuttlefield, Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire, » <Auchtertyr, . . . .» 144, be 
Bronze Blade found with Cinerury » Castlehill, Forfar, . 7 f «14 
Urinal, . ‘ ' ~ » i » Cankdhame, Brechin, . Li, 15] 
Sickle, Bronze, from Dores, es . 1 » Corsble Moss, Herwickshire, 144, 150 
— Binde of [ron, from Traprain Law, » oH » Cullerne, Findhorn, . 14, 1 
Silver, Objects of :- » Denhead, Conpar-Angus,. . . 155 
Brooch, Circular, idonation) . . . Bi » Edinburgh (Duddingston Loch), 146, 151 
—  Lueckenbooth, (donation). . . Si » ——(Mourrarfield), . : ~ 1 
Pin, from Traprain Law, - 28 » Glentrool, ng tae with 
Ring-brooch, said to have been found at Loops, ‘ ~ 2M, 137 
Dingwall, idonation) . ‘ 1 a BT » Gospertie, Fife, = Mia 
Wire, piece of, from Traprain Law, 208 » Highfield, Dingwall, . » 16 
Simpson, F.G., electedan Honorary Fellow, 170 » Inshoch, Kairn,. .. » bi, ip 
— W. Douglas, on the ie es Castle of » Islay, . 14h 10 
Kindrochit in Mar, Se tL! + Kileonan, Campbeltown, . = 146, 151 
Sinchman, Place-name, . . . . « Mil-2 + Monmore, Killin, . . ie 
Sinclair, Edward, of Strome, Arms of, . 20 » Point of Sleat, Skye, . c . |, 0 
—=— John, ethos. « «= & «| « 4 » Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, ec, ee | 
— Margaret: sre Halero, » Torran, Ford, Argyll, . « dé, 10 
Skalll, Bay of, Orkney, Bone Awl or Borer West of Scotland, . - MA, 151 
from,(donation) . . . ll Flint, or large Arrow-head, from Tents. 
Skateraw, East, Lothian, Hrouze Knife and muir, Fife, idonntion) : » do 
Fillet of Gold found at, - Vl, Lie fron, from Traprain Law, = a4 
Skibo, Sutherland : see Migdale. Spectacles, Pair of, (donation) . 1 
Skipness, Placename, .  . «  -, fel = Spencer, Colonel Charles L., elected to 
—— Castle; Argyll, - - 0. lll Counoll, . . Ties a 
Skye, Inverness-shire, Golil Penansular Spens, Thomas P., elected, Sos °F 3 
Ornament from, . . . « J) Spray with Portrait of Charles 1., = on 
See olan Duirinish: Dunvegnn : Eynort : Spunk-box made by the Buchanites, (dona- 
Rigg; Sleat, Polnt of. tion), . =. . >) ae 12 
Slag, fron, from Glenluce Sands, (donation) 14 | Spur, Tron, from Teanrali law; 1. ot 4) 
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rAuk FAGE 
Standing Stone, with Ogam Inscription, at Stone Okjects (cowta.): 
Anquhollie, Kincardineshire, . men: Polishers: Pounders; Querns; 
Standing Stones, New Deer, Aberdeenshire, Sharpening-stone ; Sling-stone : Whet- 
Bronze Blade found with Incense Cop stones; Whorls, 
Urn wt, I | Stones, Seulptared: 
Stark, Rev. W. A,, presenta it Spunk: box Altar Tomb, Cast of Panel of, at 5t 
made hy the Buchanites; . . . i Andrews, (donation) . . 46 
Starley, J. K., elected, . so ETE] Grave-slab from Istay, (donation .  . 206-4 
Steuart, Mrs Mackenzir, elected, . a | from Roman Fort at Croy, Ws 
Stevenson Sands, Ayrshire, Bead of Vitre- See alae Crosaes ; Cross-slates. 
ons Paste from, . : F ; _ 2 | Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, Charm Stowe 
Stewart, A. E., Death of, ; = ~ - 4 from, (donation) . . > 4 
‘Ataeerader: of Strathdee, : . 4 | Stonehill Wood : see Carmichael 
— gee ofan Mar, Eurl of. Stoneykirk, Wigtownshire, Gold Tore from, 105 
. Charles, elected, : score) ee DT Pitalwellinggs at, OE 7a 
Stirlingshire: ser Bandenth : Honnvside : | Storr, Old Man of, Plnce-name,— .« P| 
Cambusharron : Camelon. Stours Kinnor, Place-nmme, . 2 bad 
Stobo, Peeblesshire, Bronze Armilets from, = 10 Straither, Burn of, Place-name, -— - ais 
Stobshiel, East Lothian, Bronze Blade Strathder, Lands of, ~ eo aa 
found with Cinerary Umal, . 18 ; iM 
Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, Bronze Ape Hoard Stringer, E. W. ‘Scobie, slected, cea a 
from, . iv | Strond, Harris, Inverness-shire, Gold Pen- 
Stone Cireles at Raedyke ra near Stonebay ar nonular Ornaments from, . ths 
Kincardineshire, a og) yee | Strong, Mrs Arthur, elected an Honorary 
Stone Objects: Fellow, +. « = 7 ae: . iW 
Bead or Whorl of Shale, from Tentsmuir, Struith, Wello, Place-unme,.  - <= kt 
Fife, (donation) : lw | Stuart Jewellery, Notes on, . : ‘ : 25 
Bracer, from Callachally, Gilantoraa, Mull, Til Prince Charles Edward, Ring Com- 
from Fyrish, Evanton, Ross-shire, Val nemormting Execation of Followers 
Harniahen, Pebble, from Traprain Law,. WH of, - zi uF 
Button, from Tentsmuir, Fife, (dona Prince Henry, Ring with Miniature of; ba 
tion). ss (0 |: Sunderland, Islay, Argyll, Gold Ornaments 
Charm Stone frosts Stonchay on, + -» (26 from, . .« : . LH-4, 165 
Crusie Mould, from Islay, (donation) 206 | Sutherland, ‘Maxander: cleoted, - 8 
Hammer-stones, from Deuchny Hill Fort, 306 Sutherland: a¢¢ Baile-nan-Coille, Strath 
Hoe (f), from Traprain Law, . iin Brora; Balblair; Craig-a-Bhodaich, 
tinplements, Pointed Palwolithic, from Farr: Creich: Lierabol; Migdale, 
Mentone, (donation) . ay Skibo; Oykel, Kyle of; Rogart, 
Mortar, from Deuchny Hill Fort, , ai U ppt. 
— from Skipness Custle,, . «+ 23 Suttel, Arnold, elected, . eee ee 
Pot-lid, from Traprain Law, .  -; “14 | Swords, Bronze :— 
Round Slat of Green Slate, from Skip- from Aird, South Dell, Lewis,. . .. Hf 
nee, . 7 F : i A , EBT » Canldhame, Brechin, , « 146,151 
Saw, from Traprain Law, .  .  « «1 Cauldholme, Drumlanrig, > «+ 146 
Socket-stone, from Eslay, (donation) Bt found in the Clyde, near Renfrew, . 146, Lil 
Vitrified, from Deuchny Hill Fort... 307 from Corsble Moss, Berwickshire, . DH, 1a 
Worked, from Low Glengyre, Kirkcolm, .. Drnidstone Park, Errol, .  .  - 6 
Wigtownshire, = ; 1 » near Dunsinane Hill, Perthshire, . Me 
—— (Irregular Block with Cireular , Edinburgh, Arthurs Seat, . 144 
Cavity on Top), from Tentsmuir, » —— Duddingston Loch, 140, 15, Aa 
Fife, (donation) —. ie 4s Grosvenor Crescent, . 144, 1D 
See also Flint Objects sind Axes, Axe . Gogar House, Corstorphine, M6, 151, 417 
hammers, Dises; Hammers; Hone; » Grassieslack, Daviot, we eeweet THe 
Moulds; Pebble, Perforated ; Playing- . Haddo House, Methlick, .  . © M4 


tad 
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Swords, Bronze (conte!) — 
from Iochdar, South Uiat,. . . « 146 
os ‘oocketunk,Glenbervie, . . . I46 


» Kelton, Kirkeudbright,. . 1G, 15 

» Kileonan, Campbeltown,. . 146, 141 

o« Kilkerrman, Ayrshire, ; » TA, Ta 

« Leadborn, Peebles, . . . 3. 1% 

» Pointof Stent, Skye,. . . 144,150 

» Rigg, Skye,. £ = = « D4 

w Shuna,aArgy © 2. 2. so. 

« Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, + « « 28 

Vthsic, Tarves,. . 8. 8 . 146, 151 

frp) from Camelon, . ; 

— Blade of, from Traprsin ca +. ao “a 
— Fmgment of, found near Camelon, 

idonation).  . 17] 
Sword-stiok sald to have belonged to Tne 

Brodie, (donation)... » bo 

Talisman, The Lee Penny, . . . . 11g 
Tallgren, Professor A. M., elected on 

Honorary Fellow, .  . 170 


Tangy, Kintyre, Argyll, Gold ‘Armlet from, li 
Tarbert Castle, Argyll, .  . 2 
Taunton, Bronze Blade found in Hoard iat, 153-4 


Temple, Herbert W. F., elected, . « J 
Tentamuir, 8t Andrews, Fife, Collection of 
Relics from, (donation). .  . 10 
Texa, Islay, Cross-shaft and Plinth trom, 
(donation) . “ é ; < pal 
Theophilus, Tiluminatar, . : ent ae 
Thomson, Dr Theodore F., eleoted. = a 2H 
Threave, Place-name, . . Pe ae, 


Thurgilsson, William, Seal of, 
Tin, Fragments of Ring of, from Auchter- 

tyre Bronze Age Hoard, . =. o145, 140 
Tinche), .  . » «eT 
Titus, Coin of, from tranrath ave _ +) Se 
Toaster, Wrought Iron, from Cereis Fife, 


(purchase), wa a 


Tobaceo-pipe : ser Pipe. 
Tober, Point of, Place-name, . 
Token, Trade, Edinburgh sai Bi (done. 
tion) i ‘ 
Tokens, Commnanion, Donations of, 
13, 14, 100, 110, 171 
Tonderghic, Wigtownshire, Hoard of Flint 


ot 
a 


Copper Axes from, . 5 » 0S, 127, 1 
Tortraigag, Wigtownshire, oa -Hirks sel 

Fortat, 3 a . > It 
Tores :— 


Bronze 
from Glentrool, =. - = Ue, 137 
+ The Law, Urquhart, Mibivahine. 1a 


* st-1, fon, S18 





rane 
Torts (confi. ):— 
Gold :— 
from Belhelvie, .  . owe 
» Leys, near Taverniees,-/ «  « |i DG 


» The Law, Urquhart, Morayshire, 1 
» Litth: Lochbroom, 2 wl lds? SG 


» Lower Largo,. . » 1 
« Afoor of Ronnoch, Perthshire, . 1a 
» Shaw Hill, Cairnamulr, - 18 
Stoneykirk, . = Ih 
Pome: Arran, Stone Maciine ou Cairn 
wt, < Lee 
Torran, Ford, Argyll, Bronze Age toned 
from, . Pe > be, i 


Towers, Scottish Rectangular. of ih and 
Lith Centuries, ootar oes ane eee 
Traprain Law, Fast Lothian :- 
Account of the Excavations on, during 
the Summer of 1023, . «Sw 
Hone, Burnt, Fragments of, from, . ~ tel 


Bronze Age Hoard from, . - Ee, LT, 14 
— —Helicsfrom, . - « 8 
— Objects from, 194, 199, 200, 208, BIT, S21, 
Clay Moulisfrom, . . «. . «. US 
Coins foundon, .  . os, 217 
Coprolite, Playing-man of, ‘frou, . 4 
Crucibles from, ~ Hl, Sei, 217 
Flint Objecta from, . . . 181, 1, 28 
Gatewny through Rampart at, . _ - 
Glass Manufacture on, Evidence of, . 2 
— Objects from, 181, 105, S01, 201, 210, se 
—ftoman,from, .  . Sil 
lron Objects from, aM, 214, 210, hp. = 


Jet or Lignite Objects from, 

105, Se, OM, 212, 21d, 2h, a 
Lead Objects from, -  .  . . 14-5, 212 
Moulds from, A GG, let, 17, 214, 222, 5 


Pigmy Flint from, Sere Sa et 
Pottery from: 


Native, 17, 208, 217, 240, 2 a 
Rhenish, . : : rt 
Roman, . 107, 204, 216,23 = 


Silver Objects from, 

Spur, lron, Mth Century, fromn: ? - 
Stone Objects from, 101, 198, 196, et, 212, gow vaR 
Tank or Heservoirat,.  . ; ; » 2 
Wood, Piece of, from, . - Do 
Worked Pebble or Burnisher rom. » 4143 

Donation of Objects found during 
Excavations in 121 and 12, 1, ke 

Traps, On the Method Employed in wading 
the so-called “Otter or Reaver,” . : is 
— Wooden, found in Sie . 48 
Trave, Place-namwe, 0, 


INDEX. : 49 


- Pack 

Trebor Trebb, Place-name, . ; aH 
Trillick, Co. Tyrone, Hollow Perforated 

Bronze Ring from,. - = = fou. 1 

Trotter, Dr George C., elected, |. + - HF 

Trumpet, Bronze, from Cailsileld, fin. 100 

— —— from Innermessan, .« ~ « fe TBO 


Tulloch, Maj.-Gen. Sir A. Broce, Death of, 4 
Tumuli near Maemont, Ness of Tenston, ' 
Sandwick, : : Tals - 

See also Cairns, Small. 
Tweezers, Bronze, from Traprain Law, 21%, = 
Twinyes, Placemame, - «© + + + pein 


Vist, North: see Vallay. 
_— South: see lochdar. 
Unat, Shetland, Handspun Woo 1 from, 
(donation) . x ri 1a 
Uppat, Sutherland, Bronse Age Hoard from, 127 
Upper Dallachy : see Dallachy, Upper. 
Urns: 
in Scottish Bronze Age Hoards, —. LL 
or Bowl, from Camelon, (donation) . » ii 
Roman, from Camelon, . . S48, 20 
Beaker, Fragments of, from Hut- cirole 
at Muirkirk. Ayrshire,. . -: 
Cinerary :— 
found with Jet Buttons, ‘3 - 5 
Bronze Blades, ete,, found associated 


with, . .-« ; . 1s, 1-5 
found with Gless Bends, ' . 7-8 
Gold Armlets found in, . ‘ i | 
—— Penanonlar Rings found int . Ua 
found near Daif House, Banff, . . It 
from Lawtield, near Kilmacolm, . LM 

., Low Glengyre, Kirkcolm, Wig- 
townshire, - 4 98, 100 
Foud-vessel >— 
from Camelon, * : . « i M7 

Donation of do., . If 
from Cairn at Drannandow, Minnigatf, im, 70 

Donation of do.,. . 2 iW 

Incense-cup, from Low Glenesies Kirk- 
colm, . i, 1M) 


Urquhart, Mocayahire, Gold Torcs: and 
Fragment of one of Bronze from The 
Law, « . | i Wee . Ie 


Vallay, N. Uist, Inverness-shire, Clay Pot 
from Bac Mbhie Connain, (donation) . Lid 

__ ___ Milking Hobble of Ox Hair 
from, . ' . 

Vardulli, The, in Britain, ee er Hi) 


FACE 
Vardulli, Altar at Jedburgh set op uF the 
First Cohort of, ‘ i : » TA 
Vitreous Paste: see Glass. 
Vitrified Stone from Deuchny Hill Fort, . 307 
Vbge, Mrs, elected, . : | 
Volunteers, Enrolment Form of ot Elin Corpa 


of, (donation) . 7 ‘ = : 16 
Ward Law, Dumfriesshire, Forton, .  . 41 
Wardlaw Cairn: ae Muirkirk. 

Warrack, Malcolm, elected, . Lik 
Waterpot, Mediwval, from Malone Abbey, 

(donation). . 206-7 
Watson, Charles R. Boog, eeeents, Gun 

Flints and Bullets, . ' ai 
—— G. P. H., on the Dev clopment of Cane 

laverock Castle, é . 7 pa 
——— presents o Stone “Mould from 

Dunsnpie,. . - : F F : Lo 
—H.M.D., elected. . } a 
a Fe Boor, on "The Deuchny ‘HI fart 

(Chalmers-Jervise Prize Essay). . 3 
Watt, Dr William J. C., elected, . i » Io 
Webster, Mrs, presents a Sword-stick, . 20 


Well, The Butter, on Deuchny Hill, . . 
West Mains of Auchterhouse : are Auchter- 
house, 


Wester Ord, Invergordon, Hoss-shire, 
Bronze Age Hoard from, 144, 10 


Western Isles, Gold Armlet, Penannuolar, 
from the, . tie 
Whilebone, Worked, fhcen the Broch of 
Dun Troddan, Glenelg, (donation) . BW 
Whetstones :— 
found in Graves, .  . a 141 
from Adabrock, Ness, Savin, A . 146, 150 
, Castle Menzies, Perthshire, . . 130 
» Donndd, Argyil,.  . » il 
» Easter Calrnbill, Peeblesshire, - i 
» Glenince Sands, . : » Ti 
Fraginent of, from Low Glensyre, Kirk. 
oolom, . . . La 
from Meiklerige, Stanton, : ~ ial 
» larrow at Rudstone, Yorkshire, . Ml 
» Treaprin Law, . . Bas 
“Whisky Riggs March,” Deuchny Hill, . 806 
White Church (Candida Casa), Origin of 
Te, Ho 
Whitefarland, Avi: Gold Aenloeand: Pen: 
annular Ring. Fragments of Pottery 
and Cup-marked Rock, found at, #14-16 
— — Gold Penannulear Ornament and 
Ring from, « = -« lit, 165 


aM) *. 
Whithorn, Wigtownshire, Stone Axe 
hammer from, “ : 
— — Onast of Stone Hammer ford nen, 
(donntion) . . A . 
Whorls :— 


INDEX. 


et 


[tes 
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Jet or Lignite, from Traprain Law, 94, 210, 222 


of Pottery, from Orchardton Tower, 
idonationh, . « 
Stone, from the Broch of Dun ‘Todds, 
Glenelg, (donation). .  . . 
— Half of, from Malta, (donation) * 
—from Orchardten Tower, idona- 
tlon) 2”. — 
— from Tentamair, Fife, (donation) 
— from Trmpriln Law, 
Whyte, William, elected, : 1, me 5 
Wigtownshire, Bronze Age Gold Ornna- 
ments found in Arran and, with 
Sogrestions 0s to their Use,, 

— Discoveries in North-Western, .  . 

Wigtownshire: -see Balearry; Balneil: 
Boreland, Old Luce;  Brighonse, 
Whithorn; Caldons Hill, Stonerkirk ; 
Corsewall; Drumdow; Elrig, Moch- 
rum; Gillespie, High; Gillespie, Old 
Luce; Glengyre; Glengyre, Low; 
Ghenluce Sands; Ridsdale, Whithorn ; 
Kilhern; Killlemacaddicam:; Kirk- 
maiden; Penninghame; Portpatrick ; 
Stoneykick ; Tonderghie: Toreraigng : 
Whithorn, 

Willinm and Mary, Rings of time of, 

Williamson, George, Deathof . 

Williamston, Perth, Bronze Armlet hon 
Cistnt, « =. Te trees 
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rage 
Wilson, Rev. 8. Gordon F,, elected, w43 
— & Sharp, Messrs, present a Mounting 
fora Casket, . — . 
Winchester, King Edgars Charter ta, Gold 
Paint uselin,. « 4 
Windyimnains, Old, Keith Mivisohal, ‘East 
Lothian, Jet Buttons found in Grave 
ee er ee ee ee oe PU 
WoodsDr J. Maxwell, elected, a 
Wood, Objects of :- 
Peat Saddle from Islay, (donation) . “ts 
Plough, from Talay, (donation). =. ai 
Fump-tree from Skipness Castle, 2.  . 37 
Woodhead of Garvocks, Danning, Perth- 
shire, Perforated Bone Ohjcet from, .. 147 
Wool, Handspun, from Shetland, (donation) i} 
Works, H.M. Office of, present Objects 
found during Excavations at Ban- 
death, Melrose Abbey, Broch of 
Mousa, and Broch of Don Troddan, 26-7 
Yard-Measure of the City of Edinburgh, jew 
— Packman’s,(donation) . . 171 
— Standard, of the Chapmen of Fife, 
(donation). 63 F, a 2 47 
Yetholm, Roxbu Saat ive! Bronze Awe 
Hoard from, . 146 
York, James, Duke of, Rings with Mintat ars 
of, 1 2 . a * * * + ae 
Young, Robert, . F > I 
Ythsie, Tarves, Abertesnshire, fironee Age 
Hoard from, . : 7 a ~ ddd, 151 
| Fommit, Professor, presents Neolithic and 
Bronze Age Pottery from Multa, 5 it 














